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THE PROPHETIC URN. 


BY WILLIAM HINCKLEY. 


T was one of those days of early spring when 
the tiny leaves are just bursting their buds and 
are touching the sombre gray limbs of the 

trees with a suggestion of the coming summer. To 
the young girl who followed the winding course 
of the foot-path beside a certain country road, it 
was a day of keen enjoyment. Her figure was 
above the average height, and would have been 
considered too tall had she carried herself with less 
dignity and grace. An impartial judge would not 
have called her remarkably beautiful, and yet her 
face was one of those which, seen for the first time, 
¥ inspires the beholder with an irresistible wish to look 
= upon it again. The portfolio and sketching stool 
which she carried explained the object of her early 
“morning walk. 
She had walked to a point 
4 where the road dipped so as 
“< “= to form a gully, through which 
-** * the torrent of melting snow and 
ice from the neighboring hills had but lately ceased to 
flow, leaving in its stead a little trickling stream. A 
rustic bridge had been thrown across its bed. To the 
left of the bridge along the banks of the stream the i* 
heavy underbrush had been removed for one cause Ey 
or another, and the clearing thus formed madeéa pretty 
subject for asketch. So, at least, Miss Phillips seemed 
to think, for as her eyes rested upon it she paused to 
remove her gloves and arrange her drawing materials. 

The little stool which she had carried was dis- 
carded, and she seated herself upon the projecting 
end of the main timber of the bridge. Evidently 
she was a true artist, for as she bent over the tab- 
let upon her knee her marvelous eyes kindled with 
excitement, and the color came and went in her 
bright face. 

As she worked on in silence, save for the slight 
noise of the pencil upon the rough paper, an ob- 
server might have seen the sudden start and shared 
the surprise of the young girl as the figure of a man 
emerged from the clearing she was sketching. 

One glance showed him to be a tramp, for his 
unkempt person was dressed in rags, held together 
at the waist by a piece of old rope ; his weary feet 
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were bound about with miserable strips 
of burlap, and a battered felt hat cov- 
ered his tangled hair. 

The man, but lately aroused from 
a heavy sleep, was seating himself 
upon a mossy rock with his face half 
averted from the young artist. As he 
sat thus, with his head bowed, he was 
the picture of unutterable woe, and in- 
voluntarily the observer’s sympathies 
went out to him. 

Her pencil seemed fairly to fly upon 
the paper, as she feverishly sketched 
this unexpected but artistically desir- 
able addition to her picture ; and it was 
needful for her to work rapidly, for she 
could not long remain undiscovered. 
Indeed, she had not finished her work 
when the tramp slowly raised his 
head for a survey of his surroundings. 
An exclamation fell from his bloated 
lips as his eyes rested upon the sweet 
young creature, 

“Well, blastmy buttons! Now, that’s 
a mighty good-looking woman, shoot 
me if she isn’t!” he muttered. “ Mak- 
ing pictures, too, or I’m another! My 
boy, you’re dead in luck, for, judging 
from the direction of her eyes, she is 
transferring your handsome outlines to 
paper, in common with other beauties 
of nature. Guess I'll strike an attitude,” 
and a thrust of the hand placed the 
old hat rakishly over one ear, while the 
thumb sought what might at one time 
have been an armhole in the ragged vest. 

These attempts at effect were appar- 
ently lost upon the young girl, or else 
she was unconscious that her subject 
had discovered her, for she did not lay 
her pencil aside until, with a sigh, she 
held the finished sketch out before her 
for final examination. Then she coolly 
gathered up her things and prepared 
to depart. The tramp also arose and 
stumbled unsteadily toward the little 
bridge. As he approached and saw that 
his action was observed, he removed the 
battered hat with the instinct of a de- 
graded man in the presence of arefined 
woman, and made a sweeping bow, 
concluding the salutation by thrusting 
the hat beneath his right arm, from 
which the hand was missing. 

“ Good-morning, ma’am,” he said, the 
language and manner strangely belying 
his uncouth exterior. ‘May I be so 
bold as to ask if you found anything to 
draw? I thought I saw you making 
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pictures.” 
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“Yes, I have made a picture,” with 
only a trace of timidity ; “and as you 
appeared at just the proper moment, I 
put you into it. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! I’d like nothing 
better than to sit on that rock all day 
and have a nice-looking young lady 
making picturesof me. You just wait 
there a minute. I’m coming up to see 
if it looks like me,” and he began to suit 
the action to the word. 

She was alone and unable to with- 
stand the strength of the old fellow in 
case he took it into his head to offer her 
any impertinence, but she was unlike 
other girls, and when she spoke again 
the sweet voice had a ring of determi- 
nation in it, 

“Excuse me. If you wish to see the 
picture I will show it to you where you 
stand. Here it is—that is you sitting 
there upon the rock in the middle of 
the page.” 

“I’m a bit near-sighted, and, not hav- 
ing m’ glasses with me, I can’t see very 
well from m’ present point of observa- 
tion,” he replied, with an air of affecta- 
tion, adding, in a more consistent voice, 
“T guess I’ll come up and have a real 
confidential chat with you.” 

“And J guess you'll do nothing of 
the kind!” (She was certainly not a 
coward.) “Do you see this?” produc- 
ing from her pocket as she spoke a tiny 
revolver, which she proceeded to cock, 
“T carry it in case I meet any wild ani- 
mals ; and if you are not very careful 
I shall have to consider you a grizzly 
bear.” 

At sight of the little pistol, hardly 
more than a toy at best, the reckless 
fellow broke into a loud roar of delight. 

“Haw, haw! Now ¢ha?’s the stuff! I 
like that ; but please don’t point it at 
me, miss. I’m subject to heart disease, 
brought on by consumption—(of indi- 
gestible cold victuals,” he added to 
himself), “and you might bring on an 
attack that would be most inconvenient 
so far from m’ family physician,” 

The look of determination which had 
returned to her face gave place to an 
amused smile at the ridiculous picture 
presented by her unsavory neighbor. 
“T’m afraid you don’t believe I know 
how to use a pistol,” she said, half re- 
proachfully. “If you will set up some- 
thing as a target I’ll show you what a 
good shotI am. That small flat stone 
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over there will do nicely. 
out!” 

“Beg pardon, but shall I hold it in my 
hand ?” he asked, with a sarcastic grin; 
“they used to say at home that the 
safest place for a man to stand when a 
woman was going to shoot at a mark 
was in front of the mark; haw, haw, 
haw!” 

“Oh, no, you’d better lay it down,” 
she answered, disregarding his attempt 
at sarcasm. 

More to please her than because of 
any confidence in her ability to carry 
out her pretensions, he did as she told 
him, and then stood at one side in mock 
expectancy, his solitary hand pressed 
upon the region of his heart. 

Bang ! went the little weapon, the re- 
port sounding, in the echoing woods, 
much louder than it really was. 

“ Missed it, by gum!” shouted the old 
scamp. “Guess I wé// come up there, 
after all,” and a wicked leer appeared. 
upon his unprepossessing face. 

“Tf you do I shall certainly shoot you 
—but you are mistaken, I did not miss. 
That white spot a little to the right of 
the middle is where the bullet struck,” 
said the plucky girl, with a confident 
smile. 

The tramp rubbed his foggy eyes, and 
a closer examination showed that it was 
as she had said. As the truth dawned 
upon him, a look of admiration took the 
place of that sinister expression. A close 
observer might have seen another, and 
yet more creditable, look stealing into 
the blood-shot eyes, as they rested upon 
the pure young face before him, and if 
the observer chanced to be a student of 
human character, he would have said 
that an old memory had been aroused 
in the deadened brain. . 

When he spoke again there was less 
bravado in the harsh voice: “ Excuse 
me, miss, but something about you 
recalls to my mind that other face 
that brought me to this,” and he indi- 
cated his untidy person with a sweep 
of the hand. “Ske was handy with 
pistols, too, just as you are. I haven't 
dared to think much about her for a 
good many years, but rs 

The old sinner drew the back of his 
hand across his eyes to remove the tears, 
probably the first signs of grief they had 
known for a long time. 

The young girl’s heart melted in sym- 
pathy as she regarded the wreck below 


Now, look 
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her. Not that she cared who the “she” 
of whom he had spoken might have 
been, supposing her a woman of the 
lower walks of life ; but true emotien in 
one whom we think incapable of any 
honest feeling is apt to arouse our sym- 
pathies. ‘ 

Miss Phillips was not the one to be 
caught napping by any treachery on the 
part of her limited audience, however, 
and remained where she was, one hand 
resting on the rail of the bridge, while 
the other grasped the now (in his opin- 
ion) dangerous little weapon, and she 
waited for him to continue. 

“Would you mind my talking to you 
about her a bit?” he asked, now quite 
subdued by the influence of his thoughts. 
“Tt will make me feel better, and I 
won't keep you very long, for I remem- 
ber that you were about to go when I 
first spoke to you.” 

The young girl hesitated; he might 
be intending to confide in her the story 
of an evil life, but there was such a piti- 
ful ring in the simple request that she 
decided to let him speak, intending to 
silence him at the first intimation of 
anything objectionable. The uncon- 
genial companions whom chance had 
thus brought together—the fair young 
girl, with all of life before her, and the 
old villain, with all of life behind him, 
lingered by the little bridge. 

“ You can sit there on that stump and 
tell me about her,” she said, “and I'll 
draw your picture while you talk—you 
were so far away the first time that I 
could not see your face distinctly. I can 
listen just as well while I am at work.” 

“It’s rather a long story, miss, and 
perhaps you'll think me cheeky to take 
up your time, but if you don’t mind Ill 
begin at the first part of it—you’ll un- 
derstand me better.” 

She nodded for him to proceed, as 
she deftly outlined his face upon the 
paper with her crayon. 

“You'd never think that I was a gen- 
tleman once, to look at me now,” he said 
bitterly, “ but I was. I was educated in 
one of the best colleges in the land, and 
expected to enter my father’s law office. 
He was a very successful man, and had 
made a great name for himself. I 
should have done the same but for an 
accursed ternper inherited from the old 
gentleman. Poor old father! I heard 
that my sin broke his heart and that he 
died without having spoken my name!” 























As memory awoke,and he was carried 
back to the scenes of his early life, all 
the carelessness in the old fellow’s 
speech disappeared, and the young girl 
forgot his rough exterior. 

“Our home was a bright and happy 
one in the years following the return of 
my twin brother, Archie, and myself 
from the university. He was to have 
been a doctor, and people said he would 
make a good one, for the men of our 
family for. many generations had risen 
to eminence in their chosen professions. 
Archie and I resembled each other so 
closely that even our intimate friends 
had trouble in telling which was which. 
We used to have a good deal of fun, for 
all of the girls of his acquaintance would 
bow to me on the streets, and all my 
friends would bow to him, until things 
reached such a pass that if any one 
wished to tell one of us something 
private he would ask a good many catch 
questions to make sure he addressed the 
right one. 

“‘Father’s brother, our Uncle Richard, 
was traveling abroad about that time, 
and as we were great favorites with him 
he would now and then send us such 
curiosities as he thought might interest 
us. One evening while we were seated 
at dinner there arrived by express an 
ordinary-looking box, about two or three 
feet long and a foot square, which, 
strangely enough, was addressed to 
uncle himself, I suppose by some blun- 
dering fellow at the shop where he 
had bought it. We set it aside, expect- 
ing to receive a letter from him stating 
what disposition he wished to be made 
of it, but no word came, and we never 
knew the history of the box, for poor 
uncle was one of many unfortunate 
persons who were lost on the ill-fated 
East Indiaman Cawanpore, that was 
burned at sea, returning from her 
maiden trip to Bombay. 

“ After a few months the box was for- 
gotten. It had been stored away in the 
attic of our home, and there it lay for 
several years, until, covered with dust, 
it was dragged from: its hiding-place 
during a general clearing-up time. As 
father was his brother's executor, he 
caused the box to be opened, and we 
found within it an odd-looking piece of 
antique Florentine ware, a good deal like 
what I have since seen offered for sale as 
funeral urns. Its shape was something 
like this,” and picking up a piece of 
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branch he hastily made in the mold 
thickly deposited upon the ground about 
them the rude outline of an urn with a 
slender neck. 

“There was nothing to explain its 
identity,” he continued, “and, as it was 
rather a handsome ornament, it was 
placed upon the reading-table in the 
library, where it was seen and admired 
by many of our friends. I fancy I can 
see it now standing there filled with cut 
flowers as it stood on that awful day.” 

The old vagabond shivered as he 
spoke. “Do you believe in present: 
iments, miss?” he asked suddenly. 

“No, I don’t think I do. I’m in- 
tensely practical,” she replied kindly, as 
she deftly touched up one of the shaggy 
brows of the likeness that was rapidly 
nearing completion. 

“Well, I was, too, till that miserable 
urn was placed before me, but some- 
how I felt from the first that it had an 
evil history, and I tried to imagine 
what it might tell us if it could speak. 
I hated the sight of it, though without 
any good reason, for it was certainly 
an inoffensive thing in itself; but my 
conviction of its bad character was 
strengthened when one of our friends 
discovered among the strange figures 
painted upon it a few words in Latin. 
Then I examined it closely, and was 
able, after copying the widely scat- 
tered and partially obliterated letters, 
to arrange them so that they formed an 
intelligible sentence, which, liberally 
translated, read something like this: 
““*Let him beware whose ruthless hand my 

beauty mars, 
For bitterness and woe shall be his portion.’ 

“Why the ominous warning should 
have been placed upon the urn, into 
the surface of which the letters had 
been burned when it was baked in 
the potter’s oven, or who composed it, 
were, of course, only fruitless sources of 
speculation. We thought it best not to 
make the fact of its existence generally 
known, for several reasons, one of which 
was that our superstitious servants would 
never have been persuaded to enter the 
library while the urn was there, and 
even sober-minded, intelligent people 
hardly like the idea of having such un- 
canny things around. 

“ About that time Archie came to me 
with a most enthusiastic account of a 
young girl whom he had met at the house 
of a mutual friend, and my youthful 
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ambition was at once fired to see her and 
judge for myself. He said she was the 
daughter of a wealthy mill-owner of the 
city of Hamilton, which was about ten 
miles from our place, and that he look- 
ed forward to an early opportunity of 
introducing me. Poor, unselfish Archie! 
It would have been well for both of us 
if he had never met her! 

“T didn’t say anything then, for even 
if Archie did not introduce me I was 
almost certain to make the acquaintance 
of the young woman, being often in 
Hamilton on business ; and, as a matter 
of fact, two weeks had not passed when, 
returning from the city on the train, I 
was pleasantly greeted by the most 
beautiful girl I had ever seen, who called 
me by Archie’s name. I knew her from 
his description as the one of whom he 
had spoken, and that she had mistaken 
me for him. It flashed over me that it 
would be a good joke on Archie to per- 
sonate him at that time, and explain 
matters afterwards ; so I responded to 
her greeting, and took the vacant seat at 
her side. 

“We had not far to go, and our con- 
versation was, therefore, easily carried 
on without discovering my identity, but 
I realized that I was getting in deeper 
than I had anticipated when she invited 
me to dine at her home on the following 
Wednesday night. Of course I thanked 
her, and on the spur of the moment 
accepted, but not without feeling like a 
miserable hypocrite. After I had placed 
her in the care of arelative at the station 
I set my mind to the task of recalling as 
many as possible of the incidents of 
Archie’s first meeting with her, for my 
guidance in case I actually decided to 
go. It would have been asimple matter 
to write a polite note stating that im- 
portant business would prevent me from 
going, and had I had a suspicion of 
what the outcome was to be, you may 
well believe that I would have done 
so, but my efforts at recollection had 
been so successful that I rashly deter- 
mined to go. 

“T said nothing to Archie, of course, 
and on Wednesday morning I an- 
nounced that I would dine out that 
evening. This naturally created some 
surprise, as we boys were seldom absent 
from home at such times, but nothing 
was said, and I duly appeared at the din- 
ner. I quaked in my boots all the evening, 
fearing that I would insome way betray 
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myself, and breathed a sigh of relief 
when I bade the family good-night 
without having made a slip. 

“T was somewhat surprised when I 
confessed to my brother next morning 
where I had been, to find that he looked 
upon it as a clever piece of acting, and 
proposed that we keep the thing going. 
This was not difficult, for in addition to 
the remarkable resemblance between 
us, of which I have spoken, we were 
exactly of one size, and were careful to 
wear similar clothes, and to dress alike 
otherwise, whenever we called. After 
each visit ene of us would inform the 
other of all the minute details of con- 
versation, etc., so that we might run no 
risk of exposure. It was a contempt- 
ible trick to practice upon any lady, and 
I have often wondered that we were will- 
ing to lend ourselves toit. Certainly the 
victim of our duplicity would have de- 
spised us had she known the truth. 

“Well, matters went on for some 


time, first one of us calling and then the 


other, until it dawned upon me that my 
brother was beginning to wish the thing 
stopped. He frankly told me so one 
day, and suggested that we both call at 
once and apologize. I readily assented 
to the first part of the proposition, but 
to my legal mind there seemed no 
necessity for admitting that we had 
been guilty of fraud, so I offered as a 
modification of his plan that he should 
call alone on a certain evening and 
casually say that his brother was then 
home from college, and ask permission 
tointroduce me. This was readily ar- 
ranged. To be sure, our divinity was 
surprised at the resemblance between 
us, but as we had let a month pass 
before carrying out our plan, during 
which I allowed my beard to grow, her 
suspicions were not aroused. 
“Everything turned out as we had 
expected, and I was thereafter a fre- 
quent caller at the beautiful home in 
Hamilton, sometimes with and some- 
times without Archie. Imagine my dis- 
tress of mind when I awoke to the ter- 
rible truth that I} too, was in love with 
the sweet girl whom we had so con- 
temptibly deceived! I tried to reason 
myself out of it, and refrained from 
seeing her as long as I could, but the 
passion was so strong in me that do 
what I would I could not kill it, and by 
sheer force of will I resisted my bitter 
jealousy of Archie, between whom and 























myself nothing had ever before come, 
resolved that if worse came to worst I 
would leave the country, that I might 
be prevented by distance from working 
him any harm. 

“Tsay the truth was terrible, because 
I could not conceal from myself the 
fact that Archie loved her as fervently 
as I, and I foresaw trouble, but oh, 
God! not such trouble! The part of 
honor would have been for me to leave 
my brother in peace and happiness, 
since he was before me in the field ; but 
who can account for the actions of a 
man when his heart is torn ~with both 
love and jealousy ? 

“Quarrels between us then became 
frequent, though for very shame 
we hid the truth from 
father and mother 
until we became 
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Will you not stay a few moments longer? 
It is pleasant to hear a kind word after 
one has been kicked and starved for 
years by people who, because they were 
never tempted as I have been, have 
never fallen. I shall feel so much better 
if I may share with you my secret, and 
then I will do as you say, and never let 
you see or hear of me again!” 

The gaunt creature dried his eyes 
upon his soiled coat-sleeve, and finding 
that the girl had seated herself upon 
the bank at a little distance from him, 
resumed his story. 

“T shall never forget the incidents of 
that fatal day. My brother was writing 
at the library table when I entered the 

room. We had not spoken for a 
long time, and I was taken by 
surprise when he 
wheeled in his 





estranged from 
each other, and our 
enmity culminated 
in my dear broth- 
er’s death at my 
hand!” 

As the voice of 
the man before her 
broke in passionate 
sobbing, Miss 
Phillips forgot 
her drawing ; 
forgot even her 
former caution, 
and, laying 
aside pistol and 
sketch-book, 
slipped down 
to where the 
shattered figure 
rested. 

“Poor, poor 
fellow!” she said gently. “I am trou- 
bled at your grief. Perhaps you had 
better not tell me any more. I will 
go home and you can slip away, and 
no one will ever know your story 
from my lips. Come, cheer up. The 
life of which you have been telling me 
is past, and you may yet have time to 
undo some of its evil record. Good- 
bye!” 

But his hardened nature had been 
deeply moved. “Oh, please, miss, please 
don’t go! I know I am asking much of 
you to expect you to be interested in my 
miserable story, but your voice is the 
first that I have heard speaking in pity 
for many a year, and it may be the last. 


‘© HE FELL LIKE A LOG.” 






















chair and accused 
me of the basest 
treachery. His 
harsh words arous- 
ed the temper I 
had striven so hard 
to control. 

“A wave of 
flame rushed 
through my body, 
and before I 
knew what I was 
doing I had 









snatched the 

Florentine urn 

from its stand 

on the opposite 

side of the table, 

filled as it was with 

roses, and shattered 

fy <, it upon my brother's 

es head. He fell like a 

~ 3h & log from hischair. With 

icy a curse upon the person 

= who had placed the fatal urn 

within reach of my hand, I dashed its 

slender neck to the floor and fled from 

the room. 

“ As we had been alone in the house 

I was able to leave without being seen. 

Of two things only was I conscious : of 

the mysterious prophecy of the urn, and 

of the mark of Cain which I felt must 

be visible upon my forehead. On, on I 

sped, until night found me skulking 

among the vast piles of freight on the 
wharves of the city. 

“TI secreted myself in the hold of a 

great ship bound for Cape Town, South 
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Africa, and being discovered on the 
second day out, was made to do the 
vilest kind of work until my unaccus- 
tomed constitution broke down and I 
tossed in the agonies of brain fever. 
During much of the long voyage I was 
in delirium, and when we finally drop- 
ped anchor in Table Bay I wasa shadow 
of my old self. 

“TI drifted about the world for some 
time, feeling that every man’s hand was 
against me, and that all must know my 
secret, but entirely ignorant of the effect 
of my terrible deed. What little I know 
of the subsequent happenings at my old 
home was gathered from a conversa- 
tion which I overheard ina low drinking 
saloon in one of the worst districts of 
Liverpool, where I had landed after a 
successful voyage before the mast, with 
my wages snugly stowed away in my 
trousers pocket. 

“T was tired of the life of a seaman 
by that time and made up my mind not 
to ship again, so I went to a little town 
in a remote lumbering section in the 
North of England, where I found em- 
ployment in an old-fashioned saw-mill. 
It was part of my duty to see that the 
logs were fed to the great buzz-saw, re- 
volving at a frightful speed, where they 
were rough-sawn into planks for the 
planing mills. I thought to drown my 
remorse in the hum and roar of the 
machinery in that out-of-the-way place, 
but I had not calculated upon the strange 
influence that was working against me. 

“T was standing beside my grim com- 
panion, thinking of what might have 
been but for my terrible inheritance. 
As I stood there listening to the saw 
as it tore its way through the sturdy 
timbers, the light shone in through the 
window, nearly obscured by cobwebs 
and sawdust, and fell in a bright ray 
upon the whirling metal, from thé pol- 
ished surface of which it was reflected 
back upon the dingy wooden wall of the 
old mill, and I saw there, standing out 
as clearly as ever Belshazzar saw the 
writing on the palace wall at Babylon, 
the awful words : ‘/f thy right hand of- 
fend thee cut it off!’ Worrified at the 
reality of the idea, I reeled from my 
place at the sawyer’s bench, but by a 
strong effort of my will I recovered my- 
self ina moment, and growing strangely 
calm and collected laid my good right 
hand before the awful machine, know- 
ing that I was lessening my ability to 
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earn an honest living, but willingly 
making the sacrifice for zs sake. 

“They told me I was found shortly 
afterward by one of my companions in 
the mill, who chanced to hear my scream 
of agony, or I should probably have died 
then and there. When I came to my 
senses again I was lying in the hospital 
with my arm bound tightly in linen 
bandages. I could feel a tingling in my 
finger tips, and I remember a feeling of 
disappointment that came over me at 
the thought that I must, after all, have 
failed in my attempt at sacrifice ; but 
no, it was only too true. My hand was 
gone, and from the time I left the hos- 
pital until to-day I have traveled the 
down-hill road. True, I might have 
filled, and did fill, many positions, 
maimed though I am, but with the ac- 
complishment of my purpose all ambi- 
tion left me. 

“Tt has been selfish in me, miss, to 
make you listen to such a tale as mine, 


‘but though it may have been a trial for 


you, it has made my heart lighter.” 

A shudder passed through the frame 
of the young girl as he ceased speaking, 
and she arose with an effort. He did 
not notice the action, his shaggy head 
having fallen upon his breast ; and she 
walked unsteadily to the spot where 
she had left her things. She picked up 
the little pistol that had served to 
humanize the wretched old man, and, 
withdrawing the tiny cartridges, threw 
them far down the course of the stream, 
beneath the surface of which they dis- 
appeared with a trifling spatter. A 
moment later the weapon itself fol- 
lowed. Then she returned to his side. 

“T am going now,” she said firmly. 
“It has indeed been hard to listen to 
your story, and I cannot bear to think 
of it. Please take the picture. It will 
serve to remind you of one who will try 
to think kindly of you.” 

As he gazed upon the little sketch 
lying in his great rough palm, every 
lineament of what once must have been 
a face of fine proportions faithfully por- 
trayed in all its degradation, he uttered 
agroan. It was long since he had seer. 
his features, and he had not realized the 
truth until it was thus suddenly thrust 
uponhim. The young girl watched his 
face intently as he studied the picture, 
and seemed to know by intuition the 
comparison forming itself in his mind be- 
tween the past and present. He raised 























his eyes and looked abstractedly down 
the road, then started abruptly at see- 
ing her about to turn away. 

“Will you let me give you this?” he 
said, in a trembling voice, producing 
from the pocket of his tattered coat a 
ring set with a sapphire. “I came by 
it honestly,” he hastened to add, noting 
the questioning look in the clear eyes. 
“It was given to me by that brother 
whom I loved as few men ever love 
their own sex, and in my greatest ex- 
tremity I have never parted with it. I 
shall be grateful if you will accept it.” 

And they separated—she to return to 
the home where misery such as she 
had seen that day was a stranger; he 
to pursue his vagabond wanderings and 
to fill a nameless grave. 

* * * * * 

“What makes you so silent, Ethel, 
my love?” asked Doctor Phillips, as he 
glanced across the comfortable sitting- 
room to where his daughter sat with 
her hands clasped in her lap and her 
eyes half closed. 

She did not answer immediately, but 
arose and drew a low foot-rest to the 
side of her father’s chair. When she 
had seated herself, she took one of his 
big hands in both her own and looked 
up into the kindly face. 

“Father,” she said, “I, have had a 
strange experience to-day. I am not 
sure that my conduct would meet with 
your entire approval, though I fancy 
you would have acted much as I did 
had you been in my place. I told him 
I would not speak of it to anyone, 
but——” 

An anxious look came 
father’s face as she spoke, 

“Don’t be troubled, father,” she said. 
“He did not say anything at which I 
could take offense. I saw him by the 
bridge that crosses the brook beyond 
Colonel Bosworth’s place. He was a 
poor, miserable, wretched tramp, and 
he told me his story, which was so sad 
that I cannot put it from my mind.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, Ethel,” said the old 
gentleman, reassuringly. “ He has prob- 
ably imposed upon my darling’s credu- 
lity. His class are apt at lying. I 
wouldn’t think any more about him. 
Go to the piano and play for me; the 
music will drive away all thoughts of 
the rascally tramp. Come, my love!” 

“ Oh, no, father dear, you are really 
mistaken. He was too much in earnest, 
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and besides, he would not have given 
me this, you know, if he was an impos- 
tor,” and she drew from the pocket 
of her dress the sapphire ring, worn 
away in places by constant friction, 
though age had not dimmed the lustre 
of the stone. 

Her father took it from her and ex- 
amined it carelessly, but as he looked 
his face grew pale and his hand trem- 
bled violently. “ Merciful Heaven !” he 
cried. “This was my brother’sring; a 
gift from me when we came of age!” 

“ But, father,” said the young girl, by 
this time thoroughly frightened, “you 
never told me that you had a brother, 
and another thing, your name is not 
‘Archie’ !” 

“T dared not tell you, Ethel. It was 
only by an interposition of the Divine 
will that I was not killed by my brother’s 
hand. ‘Archie’ was the pet name by 
which he always called me, and since 
that dreadful day I have requested that 
its use be discontinued, and my wishes 
have been respected. But tell me what 
was told you by the person with whom 
you talked to-day.” 

As she told him the story of the 
strange meeting at the bridge great 
tears fell from his eyes, and after she 
had finished he seized her in his strong 
arms and kissed her again and again. 
When his emotion had somewhat sub- 
sided, he arose and led her to his escrz- 
toire, which stood in an alcove at one 
side of the room. From a secret drawer 
in this he took two old photographs, 
that had not seen the light of day for 
many a year, and held them side by side 
where the ray from the great lamp on 
the table might fall upon them. One 
would have said that they were dupli- 
cate likenesses of the old man who now 
held them at arm’s length, as he must 
have looked thirty years before. Ap- 
parently not a line of either one was 
different, and yet there could be no mis- 
taking the truth. 

“They are of my brother Stetson and 
myself,” he said tenderly. 

“ And the young woman about whom 
you quarreled was ie 

“Your mother! She whom I lost 
when you were given to me, my dar- 
ling,” and the old physician drew the 
brown head closer to his breast. 

“We will find him, father; is it not 
so?” She seemed to know what his 
reply would be. 
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“Yes, Ethel, and I will try to show 
him that the love that was so great in 
the long ago has but slumbered for lack 
of its object. God knows I tried my 
brother’s soul as few men are tried!” 

They found him at last in a hospital, 
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N the whole there has been a 
() vast amount of fanciful rubbish 
written about bears and their 
ways—especially about the black bear. 
Many good people labor under the im- 
pression that even our best known bear, 
the black fellow, is a wicked, dangerous 
brute, given to prowling through the 
lonely forest wilds,seeking whom he may 
devour ; a savage liable to attack inof- 
fensive human beings and hug or claw 
the life out of them in short order. 
This is an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion, for Ursus Americanus is a com- 
paratively harmless and decent chap 
enough, and will let you severely alone 
providing you accord the same treat- 
ment to him. The black bear will only 
face a man under extraordinary condi- 
tions. A she black bear will fight gal- 
lantly for her cubs, and will hardly hesi- 
tate to charge a man, or a number of 
men, if she has reason to believe that 
her youngsters are in danger. Then 
she will in all likelihood prove an ugly 
customer. Any bear, if badly wounded, 
will generally make a show of fight, and 
now and again there may be a smack of 
real danger to its persecutors. In rare 
instances, perhaps, though I never heard 
of an authenticated case, an old he, or a 
bear that happened to be in a bad tem- 
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after long searching, but he was in a 
delirium, and his mind could not receive 
the truth. He shook his head when 
they tried to cheer him, and muttered, 
“T cannot escape my destiny.” These 
were his last words. 
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per at the time, might possibly attack, 
if approached too closely—even when 
neither molested nor wounded. But 
this would be an extraordinary case, 
only liable to occur if the animal was 
suddenly come upon and the route it 
desired to take had been cut off by its 
fancied assailant. As a rule the black 
bear avoids intimate association with 
man as carefully as the man could avoid 
the plague. 

Keen of nose, quick of ear, and aston- 
ishingly handy at getting swiftly over 
rough ground or fallen timber, he is an 
exceedingly difficult animal to approach 
close enough for a sure shot—in fine, a 
wary, crafty quarry, harder to still-hunt 
successfully than a buck. His seem- 
ingly clumsy body is in reality remark- 
ably supple and_ powerful; his short, 
heavy limbs are towers of strength, and 
he can use them as swiftly as a trained 
boxer uses his arms. He is wrestler, 
boxer and climber combined, but he 
does not care for fighting unless driven 
to it as a last resort. Start a row close 
to him suddenly, especially if a few dog- 
voices help the din, and he will generally 
climb a tree with amazing celerity. Give 
him time to run away and he’ll put for 
his safest stronghold as fast as his flat 
feet can bear him, and you may catch a 
passing glimpse of a black body clam- 
bering frantically through a windfall or 
scuffling over rocks in most earnest en- 
deavor to get safely away. If he happen 
to be lean, a condition most improbable, 
save in early spring, when his usual 
store of fat has been consumed during 
his long, mysterious hibernation, it will 
be a vain or a very long chase ere he 
can be driven to his den or to a tree, or 
to bay. Usually, however, he is laden 
with fat, and then dogs can keep up with 
him readily enough. 

Hound him through his well-loved 
fastnesses, run him through one or more 
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water-courses and windfalls, and over 
rough rocks, with the maddening roar 
of the pack sounding in his ears, and 
every now and again a venturesome 
hound nipping him sharply on one of his 
fat hams ; persecute him in this manner 
for a time until he is weary with urging 
his heavy body over obstacles, and hot 
and winded with mighty exertion, and 
then he’ll fight. The lurking devil that 
is in every strong, wild brute asserts it- 
self at last, and with blazing eyeballs 
and foaming jaws he faces about to 
settle the question. Backing against a 
convenient tree or rock so as not to be 
attacked from behind, he rises on his 
strong hams and grimly bides the on- 
slaught of the yelling dogs; woe be 
unto them if they approach him too 
rashly. His great arms and claw-tipped 
fore-paws move wondrous quick, and he 
can box like a very Corbett. 

An over-eager dog may plunge at him 
to test the thickness of his fur, but the 
ready paw launches out like lightning, 
and the dog receives a blow that may 
maim him for life or kill him outright 
—in any case he’ll never “pile onto” 
any more bears. The strong claws and 
toes move independently after the 
manner of fingers, and should they once 
get a grip on a dog, that dog is in for an 
experience which he will never forget, 
no matter whether he lives five minutes 
or five years longer. He may snap and 
snarl and struggle, but the arms fold 
around him in a close, smothering em- 
brace that would start the rivets in the 
Statue of Liberty and bring a blush to 
the face of Bartholdi’s buxom lass if 
there’s any female life in her. 

The bear may not use his teeth ; more 
likely he will stick his snout straight up 
and merely hug—a long, straining, hug- 
some hug, which breaks the dog’s ribs 
or back or mainspring, or at least dis- 
arranges his works so seriously that he 
does not care for the glorious chase any 
more. Then the men appear on the 
scene, hot, perspiring, and yelling 
wildly, and they shoot the bear and at- 
tend to the patching of such dogs as 
have any pattern left to wear. 

Mind you, reader, all this only applies 
to the black bear, and in nowise impli- 
cates his terrible, non-climbing relative 
plantigrade, the grizzly. Don't you ever 
go and “sick” a parcel of dogs on a 
grizzly, and then joinin the madding 
crowd and expect to find healthy pleas- 
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ure and personal enjoyment in the glori- 
ous pursuit. If you must run a grizzly 
with hounds, pay the men for the dogs 
first, and then cheer on your gallant 
pack from the top of the very tallest 
tree you can find—and take provisions 
and water enough for at least two days 
up the tree with you, for a grizzly is 
“onsartin” in his moods, and might pos- 
sibly couple your name with the move- 
ment, to afford him excitement. 

Famous Ole Ephraim, the terrible 
king of the cafion, is no fit quarry save 
for men of iron nerve and practised skill 
to pursue. A wounded or enraged 
grizzly is perhaps the most dangerous 
animal for man to tackle of allthe great 
brutes. No cats that ever jumped, not 
even excepting Royal Leo or His Stripes 
of Bengal, possess his ferocious temper 
and desire to fight at close quarters. 
The African buffalo may rival the griz- 
zly as an assailant when wounded, but 
it certainly does not claim the mar- 
velous vitality which characterizes all 
bears, the grizzly in particular. You 
may riddle Ephraim with bullets, but 
unless you knock him off his feet out- 
right, or he be a varlet of his race, he 
will fight and charge as long as his 
limbs will carry his tremendous bulk in 
your direction. Sometimes, of course, 
a single ball will lay him dead, but more 
frequently he may be shot through and 
through, and receive wounds any one of 
which will ultimately prove fatal, and 
yet fight to the last gasp, and if he but 
get hold of an assailant, wreak a hor- 
tible vengeance ere giving up. One 
“swat” from his mighty fore-paw, 
armed with fearful scimitars of chisel- 
sharp horn, may send a man into the 
happy hunting grounds, and should he 
be fairly struck and yet live, he will 
surely carry hideous scars to his ulti- 
mate grave. 

The fierce vindictiveness of the griz- 
zly, his giant strength, indomitable 
pluck and amazing tenacity of life are 
what make him such a terrible foe, 
and the Indian knew right well what 
best tested hunters’ craft and in- 
dividual bravery when he chose the 
necklet of grizzly claws as a token to 
prove a man. 

And now or a few bear facts. I 
never shot a grizzly, though I have 
been in their haunts often enough, and 
upon several occasions really sought 
Ephraim with intent to do him bodily 
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harm. Some day I hope to score a 
kill to my own rifle, but for the present 
the grizzly can wait. 

Black bears I do not consider to be 
really dangerous game, having followed 
them often, killed a couple to my own 
gun, and been with parties who killed 
more. More often still I have caught 
distant glimpses of black bear, and 
sought for their closer intimacy in 
vain. Once, at least, I met one when 
I didn’t want to, and our interview was 
very brief. 

A party of us were after deer in the 
Muskoka country, and one morning, a 
beautiful Indian summer’s morning, 
I took a paddle in hand and trailed 
along the lake shore looking for a canoe 
which we had been told was beached 
somewhere near. Foolishly I left gun 
and rifle behind. Not a cloud marred 
the blue doom above, but there was a 
very black cloud shaped like unto a bear 
immediately beyond my limited horizon. 


Half a mile from camp a huge bowlder_ 


blocked further view of the shore, and 
behind this bowlder the canoe was sup- 
posed to be hidden. I reached it, walked 
around it on a narrow strip of wet sand, 
and almost ran foul of asplendid black 
bear. 

The last forward step has never been 
completed. I dug my heels into the 
sand like a horse refusing a jump, while 
the bear shot back upon his hams and 
we stared at each other, each quivering 
in every muscle—two motionless figures 
ofamazement. Hewassoclose I might 
have touched him with the paddle, but 
I didn’t. I looked at him and he looked 
at me. I saw his nostrilstwitching and 
spreading as he got my smell ; I saw his 
little eyes starting from the black mask 
and gaining a brighter lustre ; I saw his 
tawny chops lift and wrinkle until there 
came a flash of gleaming white; I saw 
his little round ears slowly sinking back- 
ward like the ears of an angry cat; I 
saw two clots of wet sand drop from his 
raised fore-paws ; I saw his hind feet 
gripping the sand more firmly and the 
white horseshoe on his breast slowly 
and steadily creeping upward, and I 
knew that he wouldn't attack me. 

I came to first, and he didn’t attack 
me. I made rather a wide turn round 
the big bowlder, in fact actually stepped 
into the lake afew times in my careless- 
ness, but my feet were quite dry when 
I reached camp. Later I went back to 
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get my paddle and only found about 
twenty foot-prints in about a quarter of 
a mile of wet sand—but he didn’t even 
offer to attack me! 

Last autumn a friend, chance-met 
during a tour of the Pacific coast, asked 
me to tarry for a few days with him 
near the summit of the magnificent 
Selkirk Range of British Columbia, I 
had previously halted there and studied 
the Great Glacier and its greater rivals 
the Asulkan and Dawson Glaciers, and 
the marvelous mountains and gorges 
which make that locality world-famous, 
but my friend wanted to devote a few 
days to the glaciers and scenery, and so 
I gladly agreed to halt with him. 

One night—such a moonlit night as 
one but seldom enjoys—we left the 
chalet-like hostelry, and wandered per- 
haps for a mile along the smooth path 
leading to the forefoot of the Great 
Glacier. There we sat upon a log to 
enjoy the most beautiful prospect it had 
ever been our fortune to witness. We 
smoked steadily, hardly uttering a dozen 
words in an hour. Before us lay the 
Great Glacier, a river solidified, a 
mighty torrent chilled in its grand 
descent from the peaks above and 
manacled there to the mountain side, its 
huge forefoot and moraine of rounded 
bowlders but afew yards from us, its 
gleaming length flashing in the moon- 
light—a quivering highway of light, a 
silver stairway leading to unknown 
space of deepest blue. Behind us rose 
the densely-forested shadowy ascent of 
Asulkan Mountain; far away to the 
tight the sharp summit peaks glinted 
like silver spears. Upon the opposite 
side of the narrow V-shaped valley tower- 
ed mighty Sir Donald, so close that his 
dazzling helmet of snow seemed almost 
bending over us. Beyond the westward 
limit of the valley the sharply serrated 
crests of the Hermit Range gleamed 
like icebergs against a sea of blue, while 
on all the lower steppes and valley 
slopes were piled the black masses of 
forests that only grow upon Pacific 
slopes. 

Not a sound broke the solemn still- 
ness save the whimpering and growling 
of the new-born Illicilliwaet River as it 
fussed and struggled among the crowd- 
ing bowlders below, with true infantile 
audacity noisily asserting itself, where 
men but looked in silent admiration or 
spoke in whispers. The majesty of the 

















surroundings, the power of the grand 
peaks stretching far above, like mighty 
interrogation points mutely questioning 
the sky, filled our souls with humble 
adoration. Words ceased—pipes died 
out unnoticed. We were drinking in 
the sermon Nature preaches. 

“Woof!” 

A sudden, frightful, grunting snort 
clove the sacred stillness, and shot us 
bolt upright with the convulsive move- 
ment born of genuine fright. 

“Woof! Woof!” 

It came from the black heights above, 
from how far we could not tell—it 
seemed horribly close. My comrade 
’ was no sportsman, and knew naught of 
the wild inhabitants of those mountains. 
In a long gasping whisper he asked: 

“ Wha-a-at the dev-il’s tha-at?” 

“Keep still. It’s a bear.” 

“ What!!!” 

This time his voice sounded quick 
and sharp as a pistol shot, and had it 
been a starter’s pistol he could hardly 
have got away quicker. 

“Hold on, old man, keep still!” 

“You're a foo—,” but the rest of it 
was lost, and I could hear his feet pat- 
tering like a snare-drum along the 
homeward path. I had, of course, been 
thoroughly startled, but had no inten- 
tion of running, though the situation 
grew more and more lonesome with 
strange rapidity. 

Suddenly from above came a volley 
of fierce cries, snorts of rage, grunts 
and wild snarls, all mingled in one 
grand explosion of wrath. Pebbles 
rattled, bushes rustled and snapped, 
and I seemed to hear the strong scrap- 
ing of claws on rocks, and the thud of 
heavy blows struck rapidly. Then 
came a sounding crash of branches, a 
final rattle of stones ; then dead silence. 
Two bears had evidently met on a nar- 
row ledge, fought, clinched and rolled 
down to a lower level. 

“Woot!” 

The victor sounded his triumph in a 
soul-scaring, hog-like snort. The sound 
appeared to be no closer than when we 
first heard it. But what was that second 
sound—certainly much nearer? The 
bear that got the worst of it was coming 
my way! For one instant I heard him 
rustling in the brush and grunting and 
complaining at his hard luck, then the 
thought flashed through my mind— 
“What if he be a grizzly? Ephraim 
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fresh from a set-to in which he was 
worsted!” My feet answered the 
query ; I had declared to myself that I 
wouldn’t run—nor did I—I flew / 

The first black bear I ever shot at was 
encountered under most peculiar con- 
ditions. Sixteen years ago business 
took me to sojourn for a time in Mich- 
igan, my headquarters being in Oceana 
County, which then contained some rare 
good shooting grounds. Deer were very 
plentiful, and bear fairly numerous. 
Grouse could be flushed almost any- 
where on the beech ridges and afforded 
rattling sport, and countless myriads of 
wild pigeon frequented certain parts of 
the county—if I remember aright, 
Oceana County contained both a nest- 
ing place and a “roost” during the 
years 1875-76. We seldom shot pigeon, 
as the grouse furnished better sport; 
but the former were netted by thou- 
sands. At that time I shot a muzzle- 
loading, double, fourteen-gauge gun, a 
beautiful weapon, which had been built 
to order by acelebrated English maker. 
It was as good a gun as man ever leveled, 
I believe, and a couple of seasons later 
was regretfully laid aside for a more 
modern style. My rule was to load the 
left barrel with nine small buckshot 
over three drachms of powder, keeping 
this load for any big game that might 
show, meantime shooting grouse with 
the right barrel, loading with number 
seven shot, and occasionally pressing 
the ramrod down the left barrel to 
guard against a possible loosening of 
the wads. 

One day I strolled along the shore of 
Lake Michigan, at a point where for 
about forty yards in breadth the loose 
sand was almost level, while between 
this and the dense woods rose a rather 
high barrier of sand-dunes. Through 
this row of dunes at intervals, narrow, 
ravine-like openings, presumably caused 
by rushing water, allowed passage to 
and from the woods, and deer frequently 
made use of them. 

It was hard work walking in the sand 
of the beach, and I turned into one of 
these openings, intending to beat up a 
few grouse in the cover inside. The 
particular ravine selected curved in its 
course somewhat like a letter S, and as 
I rounded the second curve my eyes 
fell upon something that made my heart 
leap into my throat. A few yards 
ahead (not more than five at most), 
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sitting half upright, his back supported 
by the sun-baked wall of earth, and he 
himself forming a perfect picture of 
lazy contentment, was a _ good-sized 
black bear. He had evidently heard 
uncertain indications of my approach, 
and was gazing intently at the open- 
ing toward the woods. His pose and 
whole appearance was so comical that 
had I been less startled I should prob- 
ably have laughed outright. Then he 
slowly turned his head around in my 
direction, his pointed snout sniffing, 
sniffing, sniffing until his eyes fastened 
upon his guest and also stared into 
the sightless orbits of the leveled gun. 
He gave a soft “phit!” of startled 
recognition, pricked up his ears and 
turned his head askew in a quaintly- 
puzzled fashion, while his forehead 
seemed to wrinkle with thought, ex- 
actly as one may notice the head turn 
and wrinkles come on the forehead of 
a big Newfoundland pup if some noise 
is made which he cannot understand. 
There was no show of fierceness about 
him — in fact, he seemed to be the 
very soul of good-humor ; possibly his 
thoughts and his comfortable sunbath 
had been thoroughly enjoyable. How- 
ever, that was none of my business, and 
I didn’t even wait to apologize for my 
intrusion. One instant after his head 
turned the gun covered the space be- 
tween his eyes, there was a roar and a 
cloud of smoke, and if the gun had 
kicked me clean out of the ravine I 
could not have left it quicker. 
Reaching the entrance I faced around 
like a flash, trembling all over with ex- 
citement. No sign of pursuit, and keep- 
ing a watchful eye in the direction of 
my black friend, I hastily began reload- 
ing. To my surprise, I found that the 
right barrel was empty. In my aston- 
ishment, or fright, at our unexpected 
encounter, I had forgotten all about the 
buckshot in the left barrel, had hurried- 
ly cocked the most convenient hammer 
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and had dosed bruin with an ounce of 


number seven shot. Needless to say, 
both barrels were charged with buck- 
shot when I again ventured to enter the 
ravine. There was not a sound to be- 
tray his presence, nothing but a powdery 
smell in the air to hint of the great 
event, until I neared the spot where I 
had made my involuntary stand. There 
I saw great splashes of red upon the 
parched sand, a row of long gashes in 
the dusty surface, and above these 
gashes a black arm and paw thrust stiffly 
out, the wide-spread toes and claws still 
quivering with that straining tremor 
that thrills the muscles of a brute but 
once, 

The number seven shot had worked 
terrible damage. A hole almost as 
large as one’s fist showed in the head, 
both eyes had been forced out from 
their sockets—in fine, the upper por- 
tion of the skull and most of the brain 
appeared to have been entirely blown 
away. The head presented confirming 
evidence of what three drachms of good 
powder and an ounce of small shot will 
do at close range. I cut off the two 
fore-paws and put them in my shooting- 
coat as trophies, and later in the day re- 
turned with a native for the skin (in 
poor fur, of course), and the meat and 
the much-prized fat. It was only a 
small bear compared with many Lhave 
seen, but the glory was great. Yet 
sometimes I have communed with my- 
self and propounded these questions: 

“Supposing that bear had been look- 
ing in your direction when you first saw 
him ; supposing he had not given you 
that moment to recover your nerve, and 
supposing his face and movements had 
not so reminded you of a big black pup, 
would you, or would you not have dash- 
ed out of there, and run clean up to 
your neck in Lake Michigan before you 
noticed whither you were drifting ?” 

And conscience whispers—“I don't 
know,” 
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| any one had asked me twelve 
months ago what was the least 
likely sport I should ever take an in- 
telligent interest in, Ishould unhesi- 
tatingly have said, canoe sailing ; not 
that I entirely lacked knowledge of it, 
but because discussions had bored me. 
Many a time my womanly soul had re- 
belled against the tendency that, to me, 
uninteresting subject had to monopolize 
the conversation whenever George Pell 
or Frank Sutton, or both, were our 
guests. Yet now I not only listen with 
patience, but uphold the conversation 
with the zeal of a convert. 

My conversion was the result of an 
accident, and the occasion of exempli- 
fying again the truth of the adage, that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
The accident was the breaking of the 
mast of George Sutton’s canoe, whereby 
from the position of a fierce gladiator in 
the arena he became involuntarily a 
lounger in the luxury of the hotel piazza 
at Willsborough Point, and my willing 
mentor on the day of the trophy race. 

Sutton was an enthusiastic sailor who 
had been in tent on the shore of the bay 
for several days with George Pell, 
whose aforetime zeal had sadly waned. 
When he found he was disabled from 
competition, he had resolved himself 
into a committee of one, and invited 
me to see the race from which he was 
so ingloriously excluded. 

What he lost in pleasure of partici- 
pation he made up for in the excite- 
ment of watching his intended rivals, 
and in initiating me into the hitherto 
inexplicable mysteries of the race. 

Nothing escaped his criticism, and for 
me he made the crooked straight and 
the rough places plain. 

It was a clear day with a fine breeze, 
and at an early hour all was bustle and 
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excitement along shore, as one after 
another of the clippers were launched 
and their big sails hoisted. 

“They are getting ready to start 
now,” said Sutton. “ You see the launch 
over there near the buoy? Well, the 
committee are on it and the chairman 
will give the signal with the whistle. 
The starting line is between that barrel 
buoy, red and white, and the row-boat 
with the red flag hoisted aboveit. The 
canoes will cross that line and tack to 
this buoy just off the Point, go round it, 
and then run off for that one you see to 
the north, and from there they sail 
back to the starting buoy. The course 
is a mile and a half triangle, having half 
mile sides or legs, as the canoemen call 
them. This course sailed over six times 
makes a total distance of nine miles, a 
long race, you see, for canoes.”’ 

“There should be nine starters, ac- 
cording to the notice on the board this 
morning,” said Pell, “but I can only 
make out eight above the line there.” 

“There is the udd/e just starting out 
of the cove. He will not get to the line 
before the starting time, and I know 
this committee will not wait a minute 
for him. They gave the whole fleet the 
cold shivers on Monday by their prompt- 
ness, so unlike some former committees 
I have known.” Sutton spoke feelingly 
for he had been on the committee once 
himself. 

“ What is that blue flag for on the row- 
boat ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, the first whistle must have 
been sounded,” said Sutton. “That is 
kept up for four minutes, and then a 
second signal is given and a yellow flag 
replaces the blue one, to give one min- 
ute warning. Then the starting signal 
is given, and the A.C. A. flag hoisted 
and kept up. The flags are used so that 
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a mancan see that the signals have been 

given if he does not hear them on ac- 

count of heavy wind or other causes, 

“They are a pretty sight now, all 
bunched and working for position, ex- 
cept that slow ninth man. They are 
nearer together now than they will ever 
be again in this race. 

“The lucky contestants in this race, 
Mrs. Dennett, are the seven who fin- 
ished in the unlimited race on Monday: 
Glenwood, Bee, Tornado,‘ V, Bubble, Tol- 
tec and Hornet. Then the committee 
named two others, as they have the 
right to do, asp and J/ad, both of 
these boats sailed well on Monday but 
met with accidents.” 

“The yellow flag is down, Mr. Sutton. 
There goes the whistle. They are off. 
Who is in the lead?” I asked. 

“ Bee, I think. No, itis Wasp. Glen- 
wood is close behind him and then comes 
Bee. All are on the starboard tack 
except /ornado, It is a pretty start 
and a very close one, excepting only 
that slow ninth man, who has not even 
got down to the line yet.” 

What a dainty line they made, all 
strung one behind the other. A rocky 
point with enough soil to give nourish- 
ment to some large trees afforded an 
outlook with ample shade for the group 
of men and women who had gathered 
to see the race. 

The pretty costumes and _ bright 
colors worn by the ladies contrasted 
well with the more quiet tones of the 
greens and blue of the trees and the 
lake. Across the bay were high, wood- 
ed bluffs, and in the distance the clouds 
cast their shadows on arange of foot- 
hills with high mountains behind them. 
The white sails of the canoes against 
the deep blue of the ruffled water stood 
out sharp and clear in the bright sun- 
light, and seemed to belong to a species 
of gigantic butterfly. A small fleet of 
paddling canoes and row-boats had 
gathered together near the starting 
buoy so that their passengers could get 
a good view of the racers, the start and 
finish. ‘The committee’s launch went 
darting about hither and thither follow- 
ing the racers, keeping the course clear 
of boats and timing the canoes as they 
rounded the buoys. It was a restful, 
quiet and beautiful scene, yet animated 
enough and ever changing. 

It was a race of the giants for the 
championship of the year. Montreal, 
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Lowell, New York and Yonkers were 
there competing for honors, and all had 
their friends and followers on shore 
watching the contest or noting each 
move from boats near-by. 

“ Wasp has come about,” exclaimed 
Sutton, “and seems to have quite a 
lead.” 

“ Tornado has come about, too, and is 
standing for the buoy,” said Pell; “now 
we can see whether he has gained or lost 
by going off by himself. No! Wasp 
passes him to windward, so does Glen- 
wood and See, that gives him fourth 
place.” 

“ Wasp has a great advantage in get- 
ting the lead at the start, and Glenwood 
will have a hard time of it in trying to 
pass him,” said Sutton. “It’s just the 
weather for the /Wasf, full sail breeze 
and quite smooth water. Glenwood 
always does better when it blows 
hard and the water is rough. There, 
he rounds the buoy and squares away. 
That was prettily done for IVasf, not an 
inch lost in turning the buoy, and Glen- 
wood is close behind him —not close 
enough, though, to blanket him. See is 
third and just rounding now with Mad 
after him. Zornado is next and TJoltec 
close behind. The next two are Hornet 
and‘ /’,’ and there way down to leeward 
is poor Bubble, hopelessly out of the 
race, for he cannot count on accidents 
happening to all those ahead of him 
such a perfect sailing day as this. At 
all previous races my place has been 
out on the water. I had no idea how 
much better view of the whole course 
could be gotten here in the shade, al- 
though we are not so near the boats.” 

It was a pretty sight, those eight 
canoes sailing before the wind with 
their sails wing and wing. When they 
were tacking toward us we could hard- 
ly see the sails at all. 

“The third man has upset,” exclaim- 
ed Pell, who had been watching the 
leaders turn the lower buoy. “ Who is 
he, Frank ?” 

“ Mab,” said Sutton, as he looked 
through his glass. “I wonder how he 
passed #ce without our noticing it. He 
is in trouble or he would have had her . 
righted long before this. Ah, now he is 
getting her up. Why, he is sailing back 
to camp ; broke his seat most likely.” 

“That is too bad,” I said, “ when he 
had secured such a good place. It must 
be very irritating to work so long and 
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hard and come so far, and then have to 
drop out of the race almost at the very 
start. He is a Canadian, I| think.” 

“Yes, the only one in the trophy race 
this year,” said Sutton, “and he has a 
new boat that is very fast, everyone 
says. It was built by a man who builds 
the wonderful sailing skiffs that have 
won so many races on the St. Lawrence.” 

“When the leaders round the home 
buoy,” said Pell, “ get the time between 
Wasp and Glenwood—they are having a 
close race of it.” 

“ Wasp has a lead of forty-eight sec- 
onds,” said Sutton, as the Glenwood 
turned the buoy which marked the 
finish of the first round. “That is 
pretty close, and neither of those two 
fellows can afford to make mistakes.” 

“ Wasp and Glenwood are gaining on 
the others, I think,” said Pell. ‘ Hello! 
Bubble has dropped out and is sailing 
home. It is just as well. See is not 
so very far behind. Who is that behind 
him, Frank ?” 

“ Tornado is fourth, and ‘V’ is now 
fifth, having passed poor old Joltec. 
No one would suppose to-day that that 
canoe was the international cup winner 
of last year. He has come to grief by 
carrying big sails, which strained his 
canoe badly, and it leaks in the com- 
partments. No one can win in a leaky 
boat.” 

“ Hornet has dropped out,” remarked 
Pell, ‘‘ and that fourth man seems to be 
in trouble.” 

“Yes, he gives up. How many does 
that leave in now ?” 

“Five. But Zoltec is so far behind, 
he cannot even hope to catch ‘ l,’ and 
he seems to be going slower and slow- 
er,” said Sutton. “All the New York 
men have retired except Zo/tec. That 
leaves the three Vesper canoes of Lowell 
men against one from Yonkers, the 
Glenwood. Watch Wasp turn now. 
That is a pretty calculation, to know 
just how far to go on the port tack to 
make the windward buoy on the star- 
board and yet not overreach. G/en- 
wod is following him very closely. I 
never saw a prettier race than those 
two are having of it.” 

Shortly after the leader passed the 
home buoy and started on his third 
round, Sutton jumped from his chair 
and exclaimed : 

“ Look, quick ! 


What has happened 
to Wasp ? 


He isin trouble. No. He 
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is off again. Glenwood almost passed 
him that time. I thought something 
had parted.” 

“ A squall struck him, I think,” said 
Pell, “and he luffed into it too quickly 
and got in irons for a moment. Now 
he is gaining again. Be ready, Tom, to 
take the time when they pass the buoy 
off the Point. I will give you the word 
as they pass. This is beginning to get 
interesting. Any slip on the part of 
either means defeat now. Get ready 
with your watch. 

” ~— / Now look sharp for number 
two. lenwood! What did you make 
it?” 

“Just seventeen seconds. That slip 
cost Wasp more than half his lead.” 

On they sailed, past buoy after buoy, 
averaging fifteen minutes for each 
round of the course, Wasp always in the 
lead, with Glenwood doing his best all 
the time to gain a point or catch the 
leader in an error. See held his own, 
about two minutes behind the leaders, 
while ‘ ’ gradually dropped behind. 

“Now they are half over the course, 
three rounds,” exclaimed Sutton. “ What 
is Wasp doing? He has luffed round 
the buoy, and in forereaching has lost 
his headway. Look at Glenwood run 
past his stern. He will pass him. Why, 
Glenwood is ahead,” and Frank stood 
up in his excitement. 

“No. Wasp is moving again,” put in 
Pell, “and he is certainly to windward. 
Yes, see ; Glenwood cannot get out from 
under the lee of those big sails. He is 
dropping back. That was a very close 
shave for Wasp, though. Did you ever 
see a closer race, Frank ?” 

“Never, George. Mind you, this is 
along race, longer than has ever been 
sailed at a meet before. The trophy 
distance used to be seven and one-half 
miles. Nine makes a better race, though. 
Gives some time for change of wind, 
though no change has taken place to- 
day. How well this race illustrates the 
great advantage of securing the lead at 
the start.” 

Eighteen seconds marked the differ- 
ence between the canoes at the end of 
the fourth round, and twenty-six sec- 
onds of the fifth. As Wasp passed the 
windward buoy for the fifth time, he 
overtook and passed 7o/tec, who was on 
his fourth lap—just a mile and a half 
behind the leader, Then 7o/tec dropped 
out. Wasp kept the lead and passed the 
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windward buoy for the last time, with 
Glenwood so close behind him it seemed 
almost certain that Wasp would be blan- 
keted on the run down to the third buoy; 
but he was not. Everybody hoped that 
Wasp would win, not that Glenwood was 
not popular, but the skipper of Wasp 
had sailed for the trophy every year 
since the prize was put up. This was 
his seventh race for it, and he had never 
won, but he did this time by thirteen 
seconds, the closest race the A.C. A. 
had ever seen, and the quickest, too. 
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Only an hour and a half for the nine 
miles, three of which were to windward, 
turning eighteen buoys. We went to 
the cove and congratulated the winner. 

And now, whenever I hear words of 
disparagement of the wee white-winged 
craft, I say, “Go to the next canoe meet, 
get your brother, or some one else’s 
brother who knows, to explain the tech- 
nicalities which have stood in the way 
of your full appreciation, and you will 
become an enthusiastic votary of canoe- 
ing, orl amnowoman.” “ LORGNETTE.” 





PADDY, CASEY’S COVEY. 


BY CAPT. T. S. BLACKWELL. 





IN THE TURNIPS. 


HAT knight of the trigger has 

W not at some time of his life had 

an experience of a phantom 

covey, which was always to be 

seen, except when he went expressly to 

shoot it? I remember more than one 

of them in the olden days in Ireland, 

but, perhaps, none of which I have so 

distinct a recollection as Paddy Casey’s 
covey. 

The phantom covey is invariably a 
large one, “a rale schquadron o’ thim,” 
as Paddy described this identical brood, 
which he had watched jealously from 
the time the young left the shells in the 
big furze bush by the path that led to 
the spring well. 

Often during the summer did I hear 





of this covey from my friend Pat; first 
as little chicks seen running about the 
headland of the extremely dirty patch 
of potatoes ; then again when they were 
just able to flutter over the hedge out of 
“the lock o’ oats ;” and after that many 
a time and oft I heard of them having 
frightened “the sivin sinsis” out of my 
henchman, who declared, as the longed- 
for “twentieth” was drawing nigh, that 
each bird was as big as “a hin.” Some 
of the eggs, too, must have been double- 
yolked, as Casey swore he counted “ wid 
his own eyes” five-and-twenty birds 
running along a furrow, though only 
seventeen buff shells had been counted 
in the nest. 

Many of his statements I knew, how- 
ever, from sad experience, had to be 
taken cum grano salis. He was a bit of 
a sportsman, in a way, and not a bad 
shot, and I often looked on with envy 
and wonder when I saw him tumble 
snipe at most miraculous distances with 
his old rickety single-barrel, and with 
number four shot, too, for he did not 
believe in anything smaller. 

I have grave suspicions that he often 
took a hare off “the Colonel’s ” mount- 
ain, which adjoined our shooting, but I 
winked at this, as I knew he was true to 
me, and did his best to have all the 




















game he could for my gun. Casey, in 
his younger days, had been the trusty 
and constant attendant of one of my 
uncles in all his sporting expeditions, 
and a fancied likeness to “poor Misthur 
John, rest his sowl !” made the old man 
transfer some of the love and affection 
he bore the uncle to the nephew. 
Paddy’s home on the side of the Bar- 
radhu Mountain might look picturesque 
enough when viewed from a distance, 
but closer inspec- 
tion quickly altered ‘ 
any such opinion. 

The farm consist- | 
ed of about five 
acres of what was 
by courtesy called 
“land,” reclaimed 
from the heathy, 
rock-studded slopes 
of the Shire Bloom 
Mountains. The 
Casey homestead 
was a frontier set- 
tlement; away 
above it for miles 
stretched out a sea 
of brown or purple 
heath, according to 
the season of the 
year, while below 
it the farms got 
larger and better 
as you descended, 
until they reached 
the richly-timbered demesne lands at 
the foot of the mountain, where the 
old ivied castle and the “big house” 
peeped out from a wealth of grand 
beech and oak trees. “The Barra- 
dhus,”’ as Paddy’s particular range of 
the mountain was called, was his ideal 
of a sporting paradise, and woe betide 
any unlucky individual who ventured to 
doubt the capabilities or possibilities of 
this happy hunting ground, as my cousin 
Harry did, one time he was over on a 
visit from England. 

He said he would take a rise out of 
Pat, so he began : 

“Fine country this for game, Mr. 
Casey.” 

“Troth ! an’ that’s no lie for ye, at any 
rate,” from Pat. 

“ Many hares ?” 

“Hares, is it? Shure they do be trip- 
pin’ wan anoder up, there an the mount- 
ain,” 

“Pienty of grouse, I suppose?” 
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“Bedad! there’s times an’ ye 
scarce see the haythe wid thim.” 

“Snipe ?” 

“The springs 
thim.” 

“ Partridge?” 

“Tn schquadrons.” 

“Capercailzie ?” (with a wink at me). 

“Hapes o’ thim,” from the imper- 
turbable Pat, as he gazed calmly in his 
questioner’s face. 

“Well, you haven’t any 
dodos, at all events,” said 
Harry in desperation, as he 
saw me laughing at him. 

“ Bedad! an’ we have. An 
odd one comes in hard frasht, 
but it takes min an’ not monkties 
to shoot thim.” 

The bit of country where 
Paddy’s “farm” was situated 
was very awkward- 
ly placed. A nar- 
row strip of mount- 
ain ran up from be- 
hind the house for 
about half a mile, 
where it widened 
out into a big ex- 
panse. Low, loose 
stone walls, or small 
ditches cut in the 
heathy sod, served 
to mark the bound- 
aries, which were as 
religiously observed 
as if they were nine feet high, or regu- 
lar canals. 

In the rear of Paddy’s cabin was a for- 
est of furze, about three acres in extent. 
Any game rising on the little farm 
generally flew off either to the right or 
left on to “ the Colonel’s” or Mr. ’s 
grounds, and as both these gentlemen 
were strict and jealous preservers, we 
never dared to trespass. 

Sometimes birds went into the afore- 
said furze forest, which was almost as 
bad, as it was a moral impossibility for 
either man or dog to get through it. 
The little fields on the mountain side 
were favorite spots with the partridge, 
and I have seen many a good covey in 
the patches of oats or potatoes which 
battled among the rocks and conch- 
grass for an existence. This big covey 
of Paddy’s, however, exceeded in size 
anything I had heard of before up that 
side, and as he had been down on the 
night of the nineteenth to say that he 
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had seen the birds in his potatoes that 
evening, I determined that I would try 
and circumvent them the first thing next 
morning. 

The long-wished twentieth of Sep- 
tember (the opening day for partridge 
shooting in Ireland) caine ; a glorious, 
dewy morning, with a crispness in the 
air that made a sharp walk delightful. 
Accompanied only by Juno, a small, 
plain little pointer, of the old Irish liv- 
er-colored breed, I followed the rough, 
crooked “ boreen,” which meandered up 
the mountain side toward Paddy’s man- 
sion. 

That gentleman was on the qu? vive, 
and met me with the welcome intelli- 
gence, “I have thim for ye!” 

Three or four half-starved mongrel 
dogs were carefully fastened up in the 
dilapidated pig-stye along with some 
equally emaciated porkers to keep them 
company, as the whole lot seemed in- 
clined to make a combined hostile dem- 
onstration against poor Juno. No 
sooner had we entered the field behind 
the house than Juno acknowledged 
birds, and commenced roading down a 
potato furrow, occasionally coming to a 
stiff set. Anxiously watching every 
turn of the good little bitch, and ex- 
pecting each instant to see the big 
covey flush, I followed her up one drill 
and down another. But no such luck 
was in store. After roading through 
every bit of the potatoes, over which the 
birds had evidently been running, Juno 
got out on the headland, and threaded 
her way carefully ’midst the giant this- 
tles and rank growth of knee-high 
weeds, which bore testimony to Casey’s 
“high ” farming, down to the hedge of 
furze at the end of it. As she passed 
through the hedge we heard the whir 
of many wings, and jumping on the top 
of a wall we had the pleasure of seeing 
the big covey skimming away across 
“the Colonel’s” mountain. “ Shweet 
bad luck to ye!” was all that my hench- 
man could ejaculate, as he gazed long- 
ingly after the disappearing covey, and 
inmy heart I am afraid the prayer was 
re-echoed. 

Many a time through October did I 
try for that covey (which, according to 
Casey, had escaped the guns of our 
neighbors on either side), but never 
with any success. 

One day I missed them by Paddy’s curs 
chasing Juno just as I entered the field, 
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and I had the mortification of seeing the 
three dogs run right into the covey and 
spring them from a little patch of tur- 
nips. On another occasion it was Paddy’s 
old sow that was doing a bit of ama- 
teur farming on her own account in 
the potatoes. She, mindful of many 
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a former chevy by the dogs, saw Juno, 
and made for home, grunting and 
squealing. To my utter disgust she put 
up the birds out of a little bit of uncut 
oats, and they went scudding off far into 
Mr. ‘sland. Yet another time they 
pitched in the big furze brake, and 
though Casey’s curs were requisitioned 
to aid and abet Juno, the lot could make 
no hand of the covey. 

One day the birds had been seen, not 
an hour before, on the stubbles feeding ; 
again the gorsoon, driving out the goats, 
had put them up in the boreen, where 
they had been scratching and sunning 
themselves beneath the sandy bank. 

Paddy declared he often could have 
“downed them” as they clustered to- 
gether picking his oat stooks of an 
evening, but would not fire at them—a 
bit of self-denial that I could hardly 
bring myself to credit. 

Time went on, and though I often 
tried for this phantom covey, I was 
fated to continual disappointment, and 
by November had given up all idea of 
breaking it up. One wild stormy day, 
about the middle of November, I found 
myself near the Casey domain again, 
trying some little sedgy valleys for a 
few snipe, which I wanted for a sick 
friend. I was meeting with poor luck, 
and thinking of making for home again, 
when suddenly, from behind a clump 
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of furze about sixty yards in front of 
me, the big covey arose and went scud- 
ding off up the mountain. I jumped 
up on a wall to watch them, and had 
the satisfaction of marking them down 
in a piece of very high, thick heath, in 
the narrow strip of land that lay be- 


tween “the Colonel's ” and Mr, W ’s. 

I had marked them down close to the 
boundary wall which divided the latter’s 
property from our ground, and, with a 
caution to Juno, I stealthily approach- 
ed, keeping as close in to the wall as 
possible. 

When I got about to the place where 
I fancied I had seen them alight, I sent 
Juno on, and she poked along carefully 
through the tall heath and clumps of 
brown, withered bracken. 

Like a shot she dropped, motionless, 
and I knew she had the birds close in 
front of her. So that I might have 
every advantage, I xot on top of the big 
wide-topped wall, and gave a quiet “ go 
on” to Juno. 

Slowly creeping—setting rigidly every 
yard or so—she drew on, when with a 
loud whir up flew the two old birds, 
and went skimming like cricket balls 
from the hand of a demon bowler down 
the mountain side. I missed with both 
barrels. 

“This will never do,” thought I, re- 
loading, and determining to fire well 
under the next chance I got, if the birds 
took the same direction. 

Juno acted nobly—was down to shot, 
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and never stirred till tcld to go on. She 
had not moved many yards when she 
was down again. This time it was a 
single bird, and I knocked it over in 
good style. 

So the fun went on, and without stir- 
ring from my post of vantage I shot 
three brace and a half of birds, with 
only the first brace missed. I counted 
all the birds that rose, and found that 
the big covey was only one bird 
short of the number (nineteen, with the 
two old ones) that Paddy had first re- 
ported. The firing had attracted that 
gentleman's attention, so he was on the 
alert,and had marked down some of the 
birds that had flown in his direction. 
Five had gone into the haven of furze, 
and we could make no hand of them; 
but I got a nice right and left at a 
brace in the few drills of undug pota- 
toes which the improvident Casey had 
left, and the old cock bird was ac- 
counted for in a patch of turnips on the 
next farm. 

Thus, at the tail end of the season, I 
managed to thin the ranks of the big 
covey which had so often baffled me, 
and I felt more satisfaction, as I laid 
out the five brace of grand, plump, 
well-plumaged birds, than I would have 
done over twice the number early in 
the season. I have often made bigger 
bags since, but one of the greenest 
spots of my early shooting days is the 
memory of how I finally got into this 
covey. 
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: OW the tall 
young Prussian, 
who called him- 


self Rudolph 
Von Volkenstein, 
* chanced to drift into 
that primitive fishing 
hamlet of Dunehaven, 
has always been a 
mystery. It is pos- 
sible that he himself 
could have given no 
good reason except, 
perhaps, its remote- 
ness from New York, 
where he might any day haverun against 
one of hiscountrymen. Fortunately, the 
people of Dunehaven were not especially 
curious. The exercise of curiosity ne- 
cessitates an activity of mind which the 
atmosphere of Dunehaven, in spite of 
its breeziness, did not produce. By and 
by, however it was whispered about 
the village that the young man had 
been banished for some military offense, 
and at once people began to be inter- 
ested in him. It was plain from his 
bearing that he had been a soldier ; it 
was equally plain that he had had the 
training of a gentleman ; not even when 
engaged in the malodorous occupation 
that earned him his bread could he dis- 
guise this. 
On landing in Dunehaven he had tried 
to start a German class, but the Dune- 
haven folk, the majority of them, at 
least, were content with their own lan- 
guage ; and finding nothing better to do 
the young foreigner went to work in 
the fish factory. But the fish factory 
afforded employment for the summer 
only, and when it shut down for the 
winter, Volkenstein apprenticed himself 
to a sailmaker. 
One day he received a letter bearing 
a foreign postmark. His employer 
chanced to be standing behind him 
when he opened it, and that night the 
man confided to his wife his belief that 
it began with “My dear Count.” It 
might as well have been Court, or Carl, 
or Conrad for all the sailmaker, who 
was somewhat near-sighted, could have 
told about it in that stolen glance, but 
soon it was whispered that Volkenstein 
was the owner of atitle. Most of the 
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villagers were disposed to scoff at this 
report, but there were some who be- 
lieved it firmly, and by these the young 
man was regarded with a sort of awe, 
for even in Dunehaven a title was not 
without its magic, yet Volkenstein him- 
self took no pains either to confirm or 
deny it. Even when Dorothy Rogers, 
his landlady’s pretty daughter, asked 
him point blank if it was true that he 
was a Prussian count, he managed to 
parry the question by declaring that he 
was no longer a Prussian. 

Dorothy, who was a bright girl and 
moderately fond of study, had begged 
her mother to let her take German les- 
sons; she might never have such a 
chance again, she urged; but it was 
largely pity for the lonely young fellow 
that prompted her to become his pupil 
—he might look a little less forlorn she 
thought, if he could chat with somebody 
in his own language—and her mother, 
who was a prudent woman, had con- 
sented, with the understanding that 
there was to be “no nonsense.” 

Had the young man been informed 
of this part of the bargain, he would, no 
doubt, have felt disposed to smile at it. ° 
But Dorothy, with her blonde hair and 
blue eyes, so constantly reminded him 
of his own fair countrywomen, that long 
before the lessons came to an end he was 
ready to go down on his knees to her. 

“ How do you think you'd like him 
for a son-in-law ?” she asked her mother 
one evening, looking with a demure face 
from her German exercise to the white 
kitten curled in her lap. 

“Tf there’s any danger of its coming to 
that,” said Mrs. Rogers, severely, “you 
may as well tell him that you’re through 
taking lessons. To be sure, if you 
knew for certain what he was, it might 
make a difference ; but as for marrying 
a foreigner that you don’t know a thing 
about, why I’d almost sooner see you 
married to Dick Ruggles.” 

Dorothy bent her pretty head and 
stroked the kitten, her cheeks dimpling 
and flushing. Dick was a steady-going 
young fisherman, who cccasionally, of a 
Sunday night, mustered up courage to 
ask Dorothy to let him walk home with 
her from church. Mrs. Rogers objected 
to him chiefly because of his uncertain 







































occupation—a fisherman’s family had 
nothing but “fisherman’s luck ” to look 
forward to, she said. Dorothy’s ob- 
jections had not been formulated. Dick, 
brave in all things else, had been too 
self-distrustful to risk a declaration, and 
since the beginning of the German les- 
sons he had altogether lost heart. 

One day some of the young people 
made up a party to go to Pogue’s Point, 
a rocky peninsula noted for Indian 
relics. Volkenstein, who was out of 
employment at the time, was invited to 
join them, and, as Dick Ruggles was off 
on a fishing cruise, he was elated at the 
prospect of having Dorothy quite to 
himself. 

The rest of the party went ina sail- 
boat, but Rudolph, being partial to 
oars, borrowed a small rowboat for the 
occasion. Dorothy watched him 
with admiring eyes. Dick was a 
good rower, but Rudolph han- 
dled the oars in a way that 
made her envy 
him. The stroke 
was new to her; 
she wondered if 
she could learn 
it. Rudolph 
was only too 
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happy to teach her. She was used to 
rowing, and as he considerately timed 
his oar to hers, she was not long in 
catching the movement. 

Rudolph praised her warmly in his 
broken English, Dorothy not yet being 
able to understand his German. 

“T vish ve pull togedder alvay,” he 
said, covering with his firm, brown 
fingers the little hand on the oars. “It 
ees von very goot vorld vhen I haf 
mine Dorotie.” 

Dorothy laughed. His way of mak- 
ing love always amused her; but she 
drew away her hand and stepped back 
to her seat in the stern. 

Just then the sail-boat came abreast 
with them, and Volkenstein, fiercely 
clutching the oars, sent the little boat 

ahead again. 


of their mak- 
ing the usual 
landing at 
the base of 
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the cliff, and to avoid wading through 
half an acre of dripping sedge, they were 
obliged to row around to the Neck, the 
narrow bar that connects the Point with 
the mainland. Here they found a 
smooth, firm path of glistening sand. 
But on this side the Point bristles with 
huge bowlders, and though the ascent is 
gradual, loose stones and stinging cat- 
briers make it a rough climb. The 
young people picked their way cau- 
tiously, with frequent slips and catches, 
the thorny vines clawing at every skirt 
that brushed them, and when at last 
they gained the summit overlooking 
the bay everyone was glad to rest awhile. 

Here and there a sail-boat 
or a fishing-schooner stood 
out in bold relief against the 










horizon. Midway loomed Hy 
the Pogue Island lighthouse, HA 
and nearer shore two or TT 
three boats were dredging / HI 
for scallops. There was ff 


scarcely wind enough to stir 
the canvas. The bay in the 
distance looked as motion- 
less as the sky, and at the 
foot of the cliff the water left 
by the ebbing tide shim- | 
mered mirror-like in narrow 
lagoons bordered with sea 
grass and coral weed. 

But to picnic parties, as 
a rule, the scenery is of small 
importance. The Dunehaven 
young people gave it scarcely a 
thought ; they had halted merely 
to rest, and while they rested ~<s 


they filled the time with the merry Ne 


nonsense that makes half the joy 
of youth. 

Meanwhile the tall Prussian sat 
worshiping at Dorothy’s feet,and when a 
search for relics began, he would have 
no one else for his guide. But he en- 
tered into the search with the ardor of a 
student, and quite bewildered Dorothy 
with his desire for information in regard 
to the Indians. 

In their eagerness for “paint pots” 
and arrowheads, they wandered on until 
the others were lost sight of, and when 
at last, warned by the waning light, 
they turned back, they found the Point 
deserted. 

“I suppose they were afraid of losing 
the wind if they waited till sundown,” 
said Dorothy ; “and we shall have to 
make haste, for the tide’s coming in.” 
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Rudolph would have been glad to 
linger, but Dorothy hurried on ahead. 

“The Neck’s nearly covered already,” 
she called to him. 

“Eh! it ees dat,” he cried, scanning 
the rising flood. But as he quickened 
his pace to overtake her, he was sud- 
denly snared in a catbrier tangle and 
fell with his foot doubled under him. 

“ Ach! it ees no goot!” he muttered, 
after a vain attempt to stand. 

Dorothy, who had run back in alarm, 
stood looking down at him with such 
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sweet pity in her eyes that the young 
fellow’s heart leaped with joy. 

“Tt is too bad,” she said, in a troubled 
voice, “and the worst of it is that you'll 
have to wait here while I go for help.” 
In vain Rudolph protested, declaring 
that alone it would be impossible for 
her to get to the boat ; a Dunehaven girl 
is no more afraid of the water than a 
duck, and Dorothy, on getting to the foot 
of the cliff, selected a stout stick, and 
slipping off her shoes and stockings, sped 
along the submerged bar like a sand- 
piper. 

Volkenstein, inveighing against his 
helplessness, watched her anxiously 
from his perch on the hillside, and 




















sent a shout over the water when he 
saw that she had reached the boat in 
safety. The tide was with her, and with 
her lusty pulls she was not long in cross- 
ing the cove. 

Just before gaining the landing she 
overtook the sail-boat, the latter having 
been delayed by lack of wind, and the 
young men, on learning what had hap- 
pened, at once volunteered to go back. 

Dick Ruggles stood on the dock, wait- 
ing to help them ashore; before they 
could come about he had stepped into 
the boat, taken the oars from Dorothy’s 
tired hands and headed for the Point. 

When Volkenstein, peering through 
the twilight, discovered who it was 
that Dorothy was bringing to his aid 
he ground his teeth; and all the way 
home he did not speak. 

For the next three weeks he was 
prisoned in his room, and though Dick 
Ruggles dropped in often to see him in 
the friendliest way, the fact that Dorothy 
always had a share of the visit made him 
feel that Dick was his enemy. 

He was just able to hobble about on 
a crutch when another official looking 
foreign letter came to him, “It ees 
vrom home,” he said to Dorothy, with 
the eagerness of a boy. “ Mein Emperor, 
he recall me, he reinstate me. Now I 
can speak. You marry me and I make 
you von grand lady.” 

But Dorothy had no such ambition. 
She had been simply kind to him, just 
as she would have been kind toa lonely, 
homesick child, and she had tried more 
than once to make him understand that 
she did not love him. Dunehaven was 
her home—Dunehaven with its weather- 
beaten houses, its briny air and its plain 
honest fisher-folk ; and the strange, far 
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off world that Rudolph painted with a 
lover's art, while very pleasant to hear 
about, was lacking in all that made the 
little hamlet dear to her. 

“IT must stay with my own people,” 
she said, when for the third time she re- 
fused him. 

“ Maybe you'll besorry. ’Tisn’t every 
girl gets a chance to marry a count,” said 
Mrs. Rogers, who, while dreading to lose 
Dorothy, was somewhat dazzled at the 
possibility of her marrying a title. 

Dorothy put her arms around her 


mother’s neck. “I guess I’d be sorrier 
the other way, Momsey,” she said, be- 
tween a soband a laugh. “What would 


become of me away off there without 
you, and without—without anybody I 
ever knew?” 

With Dorothy’s head on her shoulder, 
Mrs. Rogers could say no more. 

A few weeks later a marked para- 
graph in a paper directed to Dorothy 
gave the information that Count Rupert 
Volkenstein von Heintzelman, who had 
been in America, had returned to his 
native land and that he had been cor- 
dially welcomed at court. 

“So he was a real count, after all,” 
commented the neighbors. “ May be if 
Dot had been sure of it she’d have mar- 
ried him.” 

“T believe you knew it all the while,” 
Dick Ruggles asserted, boldly. 

“ Well,” said Dorothy, saucily, “ what 
if I did?” 

Dick stared at her with a puzzled face. 

“You knew he wasa count and yet you 
said ‘no’ to him? Dot, what made you 
doit ?” he demanded, seizing her hands. 

“ Because,” answered Dot, dropping 
her eyes, “ because I’d rather say yes to 
—to a fisherman.” 
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THROUGH 


WEICHOWFU, 
the next city 


of importance 
on my route, was 
forty-two miles a- 
way, so I hired two 
fresh coolies to carry 
the wheel. At nine 
o’clock next morning 
we left Wusan, and 
followed the path a- 
iong the Yangtsi. The coolies kept on 
for two hours without rest, until we 
reached a small river hamlet, Sham- 
atan, eight miles from Wusan, where 
the path started inland up another high 
mountain range. 

After we had eaten dinner at Chow- 
yandung, half-way up, the innkeeper 
brought forth his small sick boy. At 
first sight I thought the child a con- 
sumptive, but they quickly removed 
his clothing and some plaster, and 
showed me ugly running sores on his 
hip. It was not the first time the sick 
had been brought before me, The 
natives seem to think that every for- 
eigner is a doctor of sure cure. Once I 
was led to an old man in the last stages 
of consumption. I only shook my head. 
No doubt he has long since given 
up the ghost. Wherever I stopped on 
the road or at the inns people would 
bare their arms and show me sores to 
cure. With all their uncleanliness it is 
surprising that they are alive. 

We reached an inn at Tiensha early in 
the evening, where we stopped for the 
night, asit was too late to complete the 
Six miles to the top of the range. We 
made the summit in two hours next 
morning, and were then about two thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the Yangtsi 
Kiang. The bad footing made it hard 
work to carry the bicycle. Once a 
heavy gust of wind almost carried the 
coolies over the edge of a huge rock. 

From time to time I passed small 
Chinese schools. A babel of voices 
would issue from within, but at sight of 
me all ceased. The scholars are nearly 
all boys, as the education of girls is not 
considered necessary. In studying, the 
Chinese sing out in a loud voice what- 
ever they are committing. This system 
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is calculated to make the teacher deaf, 
but it insures him personal freedom. 
He sits in a corner of the schoolroom 
with his back to the boys ; or he may be 
in the next room, but for all that he 
knows they are studying. 

Four hours of good walking brought 
us down to the wide bed of an almost 
dried up stream and to Chintiengho. 
This bed we followed to Sowkiangwachi, 
and thence up a small knoll to Bidie- 
chien, on the Yangtsi. The path was well 
worn along the river to the walled city 
of Kweichowfu. Again we helped the 
coolies up a steep bank to the east gate. 
The crowd following was very peaceful, 
but as the people had never seen a 
foreigner they were naturally very 
curious. Their opinion of foreigners 
and their dress was undoubtedly a 
poor one, as my long traveling had 
played the deuce with both me and my 
garments. Two of the four telegraph 
clerks accidentally met me on the street. 
They escorted me to their office and 
assigned me a cosy little room. Four 
clerks composed the staff, and they all 
made haste to get in some practice in 
the English language, which they were 
forgetting from lack of use. 

Kweichowfu has a population of about 
twenty-five thousand. The wall is 
made of the ancient gray brick, and is 
almost five miles in circumference. 
Dried beef and salt are the leading prod- 
ucts. Onthe bank of the Yangtsi are 
hundreds of small salt springs bub- 
bling out of the sand, and scores of salt 
works are clustered about. When the 
river rises in summer the buildings are 
removed to higher ground and the salt 
industry is suspended for about three 
months. 

A mandarin’s son called to see me in 
the evening. Hehad never seen a for- 
eigner before, and made aclose scrutiny 
of my face and clothes, and wanted to 
know how far I could see with my 
strange-colored blue-gray eyes. He in- 
vited me to take the wheel to his Yamen. 
His father was at Chungking, and he was 
the first in authority in his absence. 
His home proved to be a large and sub- 
stantial building, containing much hand- 
some furniture, and surrounded by an 
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artistic garden. 
of the kind I had seen. 
smoothly-paved court-yard furnished a 
fine wheeling surface, so I circled about 
for the benefit of the ladies of the 
household and some friends, while ser- 
vants and soldiers illumined the place 


It was the finest thing 
A large, 


with hand-lamps and lanterns. The son 
of the mandarin was delighted with the 
wheel, and after I had rolled him and 
several of his friends around the garden 
he declared he must have one if it cost 
four hundred taels. He wished to pur- 
chase mine at once. 

After tea I was requested to play on 
my wonderful small piano, as they called 
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clined with thanks, but others soon had 
the pipes going, as such a chance is sel- 
dom let slip. Then tables were set, and 
meats and rice were served, with strong 
rice wine. They started a gambling 
game later and many became deeply in- 
terested. The stakes finally amounted 
to 50,000 cash ($35.00). I hinted to the 
telegraph clerk that I wanted to get out. 
This was easily managed, and bidding 
them good-bye, I left the assemblage of 
silks and satins. 

When I awoke next morning and 
found a steady rain falling I was not 
sorry. After tramping over the mount- 
ains two hundredand twelve miles from 
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my mouth organ. I played the poor old 
tin till my lips felt like a chestnut burr, 
but my new friends were charmed. A 
two-string violin, with the bow between 
the strings, was played in turn by one 
of the company. Then two connected 
brass revolving cylinders, with a whistle 
slot cut in each, were very cleverly spun 
by astring on two sticks. They made 
alow whistling sound, which appeared to 
be considered very fine music. 

While all this was going on, servants 
were darting hither and thither, making 
some extensive preparations. Soon one 


of them came in with atray of expensive 


I de- 


opium -smoking paraphernalia. 





Ichang a day’s rest was acceptable, 
especially in such a comfortable place. 

I hired three new coolies at Kwei- 
chowfu to carry the bicycle to Wanshien, 
one hundred and thirteen miles, The 
telegraph people gave the third coolie a 
soldier’s coat to wear, and he was to offi- 
ciate as spare man in case either of the 
others gave out. A lineman was added 
to the company. He was quite a dude, 
wearing a black silk coat, blue silk sash 
and white trousers. He astonished me 
by wearing a large, ancient sword swung 
across his back. He said it was his hob- 
by to carry it when inspecting the line— 
he could cut branches off trees so easily.. 
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And then it made him courageous. 
While he carried it I could not, of course, 
doubt his bravery. He brought enough 
of his possessions along for a trip of a 
thousand miles. About twenty-five 
pounds of brass cash for expenses, extra 
shoes, clothes, and odds and ends tied to 
the bicycle, gave the poor coolies over 
two hundred pounds to carry. 

We left Kweichowfu about nine o’clock 
on April fifth. After passing through the 
west gate we crossed wheat fields on the 
bank of the river. The mountains near at 
hand were much less formidable than the 
ranges we had crossed, and the Yangtsi 
flowed in an almost straight course for 
twenty miles. Junks were always in 
view, and the voices of the trackers grew 
quite musical as crew after crew passed 
either way. We followed the path up 
moderate ascents for seventeen miles, to 
the small hamlet of Ertang, where we 
put up atan inn forthe night. The most 
remarkable features of these inns are 
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the high-sounding names they bear. 
When translated they read: “The 
Breath of Autumn,” “The Flowery 
Spring,” “The Golden Gates,” “The 
Bright Sunshine.” These, it must be 
remembered, grace the portals of pig- 
sties—with apologies to the pigs. One 
of the worst and probably dirtiest of 


Chinese inns is styled the “Glad to 
Come,” perhaps done with that fine sar- 
casm which prompts the display of the 
colored motto, “Prepare to meet thy 
God,” in the dining-room of a cheap 
boarding-house. 

About nine o'clock at night we were 
roused by a furious barking of dogs, and 
in rushed a Chinaman with messages 
from the telegraph clerk and the man- 
darin’s son at Kweichowfu. The latter 
and many of his friends wished me to 
return and spend two or three days with 
them—no doubt for exhibition purposes. 
But traveling in China was too difficult, 
so I sent my would-be entertainers a 
polite refusal. 

The path next morning led along the 
sandy beach and among the rocks by 
the river. It was necessary more than 
once to cut niches to assist us in scaling 
large rocks. At Santang, opposite the 
small town of Ghanping, were some 
very swift rapids. Near another little 
town we saw many rocks and reefs in 
the center of the river, and the wreck of 
an almost new junk showed the dangers 
of navigation on the Yangtsi. My 
watch pointed to 
seven o’clock 
when we reached 
the hamlet of 
Pambienkia, after 
having walked 
twenty-five miles 
since morning. 
x Next day we fol- 
lowed the river 
to Miowgitsu, 
Tungyanku and 
; Yuenyangshien. 
= As we entered 

the town we met 

™ 2 procession of 
ragged men and 
small boys carry- 
ing brass gongs, 
banners and three 
or four standards, bear- 
ing silver paper images 
of some gods. Then fol- 

lowed a dressed pig, 

spread on two poles, carried by coolies. 
Underneath the pig walked a goat, 
followed by several natives in carry- 
ing-chairs. This queer procession, I 
was informed, was in honor of some- 
body’s ancestors, and the offerings 
carried were to be burnt. No sooner 
had the procession passed than the 
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Chinese gave all their attention to me. 
In the crowd I noticed an albino, an 
elderly woman. 

A room was prepared for me, that is, 
a space was partitioned off by a trans- 
parent bamboo screen. While I ate, 
the crowd kept peering through, push- 
ing and jabbering. The line- 
man occasionally thrust his 
sword through, which kept the 
people at a respectful distance. 

All of these natives, though 
curious to see a foreigner, were 

more friendly than those east 

of Ichang. The wheel ex- 
cited much wonderment, 
and the coolies and line- 
man were kept busy telling | 
them to keep their hands off. 

We found no towns 
along the river next day 
until we had completed 
the twenty-three miles to 
Shiaokiang. A few cook- 
ing huts and inns of bam- 
boo poles and straw to 
accommodate the _ boat- 
men were scattered here 
and there. The Yangtsi 
forms a large lagoon near 
Shiaokiang. On the south 
bank is Panto. We passed a 
high cliff, under which was 
atemple. We noticed some 
excellent images of Buddha 
and other gods carved 
in the rocks. In a large 
gravel bed near here the 
natives were carrying on 
placer mining for gold. <A basket of 
gravel and dirt is thrown into a bamboo 
strainer, and rocked while water is 
thrown over it. The sediment is carried 
underneath to a basin, from which it is 
taken and the gold extracted. 

One of the coolies was badly played 
out, and the extra one, who wore the 
soldier’s coat, was worthless. So every 
lonely native that came along was 
pressed into service and commanded to 
carry the wheel. The luckless mortal 
always expostulated, but the soldier's 
coat, the sword of the lineman, and, 
lastly, the “foreign devil” standing 
by, subdued the poor fellow and he 
would carry the wheel until exhausted. 
Once or twice my trio of rascals paid an 
unwilling helper fifteen or twenty cash, 
but, as a rule, brief thanks, couched in 
official tone, comprised the reward. 
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My coolies carried the bicycle to 
Sheigatsu next morning, and then se- 
cured others to carry it to Shaotuchi, 
eighteen miles from Wanshien. Here I 
offered three hundred cash extra for 
two new coolies. These worthies 
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WE REACHED THE SUMMIT. 


walked the path at a four-mile-an-hour 
gait. As we rounded a bend in the 
river, ten miles from Wanshien, we saw 
two high pagodas on the south bank. 

A paved road now ran alongside the 
hill, and rice, wheat, bean and opium 
fields suggested a fruitful soil. The 
opium plant, with large white and pur- 
ple flowers, looked very beautiful. We 
pushed briskly on, as the town was visi- 
ble on a bend of the river six miles 
away. We passed the best Chinese 
graveyard I had seen. Large tablets 


and monuments were erected over the 
In the 


graves in an orderly manner. 
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suburbs of Wanshien we crossed a stone 
bridge, and climbed up stone steps 
past a well-preserved temple. Then it 
seemed to be stone steps everywhere, to 
the east gate and the telegraph office, 
which we reached at dusk. Wanshien 
is a walled town, with a population of 
about six thousand. The buildings, 
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and nineteen out of the three hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Ichang to 
Wanshien, I asked anxiously about the 
great paved road to Chungking, two 
hundred and fourteen miles. Both the 
telegraph people and Mr. Gill told me 
that at every rise, knoll or hill, there 
were stone steps up and down. 


———— 
| 








IMAGES OF BUDDHA AND OTHER GODS. (f. 435.) 


stonework and bridges are all kept in 
good condition, which gives the place a 
thrifty appearance. Hundreds of ma- 
chines weave cotton, spun by women, on 
the crudest of spinning wheels. The 
cotton used is mostly shipped from 
Bombay to Shanghai and brought up 
the Yangtsi in junks, although some is 
sent by way of Bhamo through Yunnan 
Province. The clerk in the telegraph 
office informed me there was but one 
missionary in Wanshien, Rev. W. Hope 
Gill, of the China Inland Mission of 
England. 

After supper there was a display of 
artistic fireworks. It was long after 
nine o’clock that night when I tramped 
the dark streets following a servant with 
a lantern to the Mission. Many poor 
beggars were lying sleeping on the cold 
stones. Mr. Gill was astonished at my 
appearance in Wanshien, as he had 
heard nothing of my journey through 
China. Having walked three hundred 


I procured three excellent coolies to 
carry the wheel through to Chungking. 
The Wanshien telegraph lineman also 
accompanied me. He could keep the 
crowds away, as he was well known 
through the mountains. Most of my 
lump silver was packed in my baggage, 
and it was necessary to keep a strict 
watch on all I had, clothes, wheel and 
camera, Mr. Gill accompanied us about 
two miles next morning out on the road. 
The flat stones used on this road were 
from eight inches to two feet wide, and 
from five to ten feet long, laid cross- 
wise, In many places they were uneven. 
There were stone steps almost every 
hundred yards. The old arched stone 
bridges were well built. In some places 
I found new, straight, stone bridges. 
Stone piers are built, upon which cut 
stones two feet square and twelve to 
fifteen feet long are nicely fitted. Three 
of these are side by side. The large 
The 


stones are all handled by coolies. 





















traffic is something tremendous. Cot- 
ton, rice, coal, stone, wood and all arti- 
cles of food and wear are packed by 
the coolies, who carry fearful loads. A 
string of villages extended from Wan- 
shien to Futsapu, a distance of tweive 
miles. Everything was bustle and con- 
fusion. The valley was charming, show- 
ing green fields everywhere, and many 
large trees had been left unmolested 
on the road and hillside. The coolies 
worked famously, walking four miles 
an hour, until we reached Finshuwei, 
and making twenty-eight miles for the 
day. My feet were becoming quite 
hard from walking in the sandals. The 
natives wondered at my going a-foot, 
as foreign missionaries have so much 
silver, and nearly always travel in China 
by boat or carrying-chair. 

We made an early start next morning 
towards a high mountain range, follow- 
ing a winding stone roadway with many 
steps. On the way up we passed a way- 
side shrine with four large wooden idols, 
gold lacquered. Hundreds of smolder- 
ing incense sticks were burning in front 
of it. I was quite surprised to see the 
lineman also light some sticks, burn 
paper, bow down and pray for a safe 
journey. In places the roads and steps 
were cut in the solid rock, above a 
rushing torrent. A steady stream 
of burdened coolies kept going 
both ways. A Chinese mer- 
chant in a carrying-chair passed 
us. He had two extra 
coolies laden with about 
twenty thousand 
brass cash, and al- 
though the value 
of the treasure was 
but fourteen dollars 
gold, yet the coolies 
were chained to- 
gether, the 
wrist of one - 


being locked .- ~~ y 

to the other’s =a “ss 
neck. Th =" oo 

road along ,—— A < 


the top of the il 
range was al- 

most level to 

Sinchachow. The main street in this 
village was roofed over to keep the sun 
out, and as the morning was cloudy, was 
very dark. The general aspect of the 
country was pleasing. Well-grown tim- 
ber was abundant and lent picturesque- 
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ness to the countless hills. At four 
o'clock we reached the walled town of 
Liangshan, in the valley, having cov- 
ered twenty-seven miles for the day. 

The inns in the towns and along the 
paved roads were much better than 
those east of Wanshien, although they 
were yet far from being clean and fit 
for a foreigner. Paint was used on the 
woodwork in some places, and chimneys 
of brick and mud were built to carry off 
the smoke. The road next day was 
partly level and rolling, but the stones 
were uneven, and in many places badly 
broken. My outlook for a ride was poor 
indeed. The coolies traveled along the 
road stripped to the waist, although 





















PAVED WITH ANCIENT STONES. (f. 439.) 


the sun was not yet hot. When we 
reached Pingchingpu, the main street 
was packed with natives. The coolies 
carrying the wheel shouted and we 
rushed through the awed crowd, and 
were well out on the road before the 
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villagers could determine what the 
procession was. One who grew too 
curious was pounded on the back with a 
parasol by the lineman. This quieted 
his friends. The stone paving was ina 
bad state to the next town, called Whei- 
nungtsang. The rice fields on all sides 
were being plowed by a rude wooden 
plow, with an iron blade fastened to the 
end, and drawn by the clumsy Asiatic 
or water buffalo. The rice fields are 
always covered with water brought from 
some stream by small irrigating ditches 
or bucket pumps. The first or highest 
field, when full, overflows to the next 
lower one, and soon. When the soil is 
thus sufficiently soaked to make a soft 
mud about a foot deep, it is plowed and 
raked. Rice is then thrown into the 
water to grow, and afterwards trans- 
planted and separated into bunches 
when partly grown. 

We reached Siapangwan by six 
o’olock, having covered thirty-seven 
miles in twelve hours, the longest walk 
I ever made in China or elsewhere. 
When I had left Wanshien, an ordinary 
looking Chinaman had followed us. 
Mr. Gill questioned him, and found that 
he was one of the Yamen’s runners. The 
telegraph people had copied my passport 
and had taken it to the Yamen, who had 
sent along a runner to Liangshan. Here 
the runner had reported and returned, 
and another had taken his place for 
two days more ; and thus these runners 
went quietly along all the way to Chung- 
king. The lineman gave them fifty cash 
a day for pocket money, which small 
amount made them very happy. 

Although the Government affairs in 
China seem to be in a sleepy condition, 
yet, beyond doubt, everything is known 
and reported at the proper places. My 
passport, under the provisions of the 
Tientsin treaty with the United States, 
called for all lawful aid if needed. Yet 
in the entire distance I traveled from 
Shanghai to here, 1,412 miles, I never 
reported to a Taotai, Mandarin or Ya- 
men office. In all probability had I 
done so, in the first half of my journey 
through China, the officials, knowing the 
anti-foreign feeling through some sec- 
tions of the country, might have turned 
me back, or compelled me to go by 
water. So I traveled at my own risk 
through the country. 

The road next morning continued 
over the rolling valley, through Shin- 
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tang to the walled town of Tienkiang. 
The arches and temples seen along the 
roadside were works of beauty, with 
figures and scenes enameled in all colors. 
The wayside shrines are also looked 
to with care. The natives of Szchuen 
Province are far more religious than 
those of the eastern half of China. The 
fact of the province bordering on Thibet, 
where the grand Llama is surrounded 
by about four thousand Buddhist priests, 
may in a measure account for this. 
The road was quite well paved frcm 
Tienkiang down the valley. The coolies 
were pleased when I told them I could 
ride out of Tienkiang. So were the 
suburban residents, and they chased us 
vigorously, yelling at every jump. 
The Yamen runner, lineman and 
coolies were strung along two or three 
miles in my rear. At Taipingpu and 
Tienchipu the people stopped me. 
Though the sudden appearance of a 
foreigner on a wonderful vehicle threw 
them into the greatest excitement, they 
were quite friendly. To the town of 
Yuentaipu the road became almost un- 
ridable, and the lineman and Yamen~ 
runner having both hired donkeys, raced 
after me and overtook me. We reach- 
ed Yuentaipu not more than half an 
hour apart. All were well tired out, 
having covered seventy miles in the last 
two days. The Chinese arose next morn- 
ing at six oclock with heavy yawns 
and left the town, carrying the wheel, for - 
the paved road was in a miserable condi- 
tion. We passed two men pumping 
water on some rice fields by a bucket 
pump which they worked with their feet. 
They both leaned on a frame crate, their 
feet pressing on four spokes, on the axle 
of which was fastened a wood sprocket 
wheel which drew the buckets. Large 
gilded idols of wood and stone were fre- 
quent along the road te Szyuentsu and 
Gowanchow. Cows and oxen shod with 
straw sandals and with burdens on their 
backs passed in long caravans. We found 
many beggars; some appeared strong 
and able to work, but are lazy and prefer 
begging, others are crippled and blind. 
We overtook a beggar and his wife trav- 
eling pick-a-pack along the stone road. 
Whether she was crippled or not I could 
not see, but I suspected a clever fake. 
Their clothes were in tatters, and their 
bodies probably had touched no water for 
months. Yet she considered herself re- 
spectable, for her feet were compressed, 
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The tired coolies told me there was 
now a level road fairly well paved to 
Pakutsang. I was only too well pleased 
to ride, and also to lighten their burden 
for ten miles. I bumped along over the 
uneven stones to Fuhosang. Opium 
plants predominated everywhere in the 
fields. The large, four-leaved flow- 
ers looked like great roses. I noticed 
pink and red blossoms in addition 
to the common white and purple ones. 
When I reached Pakutsang I waited 
an hour for the lineman and the Yamen 
runner. 

On the following morning we set 
forth at half-past five. Many of the 
people were up to see me ride away, but 
they were doomed to disappointment, 
as the great stone road from Wanshien 
had dwindled down to a poorly paved 
path. In many places the stones were 
gone entirely. At Sachitsang the old 
road turned due west and led up the 
mountain. It was paved in parts with 
ancient stones. We found about five 
hundred stone steps and a winding 
path, leading down the west side of the 
mountain, and to Beichitsang, situated 
on the bank of a large stream. This 
stream was crossed by a curious long 
straight bridge, built of immense oblong 
stones laid from pier to pier. The piers 
were also of stone. Opium fields were 
everywhere, although the rice fields 
were not entirely neglected for this 
deadly drug. 

We tramped over a rolling valley 
through Szwhang, reaching the foot of 
the west mountain range, at Nowatsu, 
a place thirty-three miles from Chung- 
king. 

The coolies were as anxious as I to 
reach Chungking, and although exceed- 
ingly weary we began our ascent of the 
mountain side. In one hour we arrived 
at the village of Kwanshin. We walked 
ten miles further along a winding path 
and reached the west side of the range. 
About eight hundred well-made stone 
steps anda fairly good path brought us to 
Lungmenchow, a quiet hamlet. Round- 
ing the last hilltop we saw the welcome 
Yangtsi Kiang, forming a sweeping bend 
far below our position. A high pagoda on 
a hill seven miles away on the north bank 
told us that we were nearing Chung- 
king. We reached the banks of the 
river (the first time since leaving Wan- 
shien) at Akasutsu, a small river hamlet. 
We followed the path over sand and 
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rocks along the shore to Kiangpeh, the 
wall of which runs along the top of a 
high cliff. Two massive three-arched 
stone bridges spanning deep ravines 
near here are each twenty feet wide and 
a hundred feet high. They were built 
about two hundred years ago, and are 
excellent examples of good Chinese 
masonry. 

The coolies now increased their speed, 
and we quickly passed through the bam- 
boo working district of Kiangpeh along 
the river outside the walled town. Coke 
made from the brittle Chinese coal was 
sold and also stored in large quantities. 
It was just six o’clock when we crossed 
the Seow-Ho river to the large flight of 
stone steps leading up to the walled city 
of Chungking. The many beggars and 
idlers followed, wondering, no doubt, 
what our party meant. Stone steps upon 
the outside and inside the wall enabled 
us to enter the town, and we finally 
reached the telegraph office. Here I 
was placed in charge of a servant who 
escorted me through the business por- 
tion of Chungking. Silks and satins, 
embroidery, and shops of all kinds of 
wares, with well-dressed and intelligent 
natives everywhere, made one’s mind 
run back to the graphic description of 
the flourishing times of Marco Polo's 
visit, six hundred years ago. The wheel 
and my travel-stained riding suit were 
great attractions. 

After a long walk through the city, 
along the wall and up many steps, we 
finally reached the comfortably ar- 
ranged house of Mr. W. Nelson Lovatt. 
He kindly welcomed me to his home, 
which seemed an earthly Eden after my 
long walk over the mountains. 

Ichang was now five hundred and 
thirty-nine miles away. In all of that 
distance I had only ridden the wheel 
thirty-four miles. Although the usual 
time to walk from Wanshien to Chung- 
king is eight to ten days, yet by riding 
two stretches and having the extra 
coolie to carry the luggage, we made 
the two hundred and fourteen miles in 
seven days. In all I paid three coolies 
nine thousand cash, or about six dollars 
for their excellent work. The junks 
running from Ichang to Chungking 
make the trip in from thirty to forty 
days through the rapids and against a 
strong current. Walking is slow, but I 
made the trip over the mountains in 
twenty-three days. 
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GHOST RAFT. 


A YARN OF SPIRIT LAKE.—BY “ NOMAD.” 


HE typical 
hunter and 
trapper of 
sporting 
writers, in his 
thoughts and 
, actions, his 
/ goings and 
comings, his 
perils, prive- 
tions and pleas- 
ures, is a per- 
sonage who in 
real life does not 
exist, never did, and 
never will exist. He is 
an ideal, a writer’s composite 
portrait, a blending of the best traits 
of a whole race of men who in the 
past trapped and hunted and scouted 
over all the American continent. 
Like the stage “Paddy” he is an im- 
possible man, yet he is, as it were, a 
popular idol, especially with young read- 
ers. To do the best writers justice, 
their pet creation is certainly very pict- 
uresque, and his alleged actions fre- 
quently possess an absorbing interest. 
He is the personification of strength, 
grace and agility—a man of wondrous 
speed and tireless endurance, with an 
eye that can pierce at will, air, fluid, or 
solid, and with an ear that is jarred by 
the twang of a straightening blade of 
grass. This ideal man has nerves that 
never quiver, courage that never 
wavers, face as honest as the day, a loco- 
motive constitution and an india-rubber, 
steam-heated heart. He carries a rifle 
that never misses. He may also havea 
hound or two with more sense than 
most men, and he invariably loves them 
and his rifle, or “ piece,” as it is gener- 
ally termed, better than ordinary mor- 
tals love their own flesh and blood. His 
favorite occupation is observing things 
—seeing with “eagle eye,” understand- 
ing with “massive brain,” the won- 
drous page of Nature, and preaching 
with impossible tongue of the advan- 
tages of poverty, freedom and forest, 
versus wealth and luxurious comfort in 
the sinful shadows of “them ’tarnal city 
cafions.” 
In real life, this wonderful hunter is 
generally just an easy-going old cuss, 


/ 










with a weakness for tobacco and no 
principles against taking a drink. He 
is frequently superstitious and seldom 
educated enough to read anything more 
than a few pages of the great Book of 
Nature, which is easy and pleasant read- 
ing. He uses his brains little and his 
muscles much ; he is out-doors most of 
the time and exercising steadily, hence 
he can stand hard tramping, paddling, 
or portaging, far better as a rule than a 
man fresh from the city. He should do 
this ; he is used to it, and moreover, his 
foot is on his native heath. Bring him 
to Gotham, put him in charge of a gay 
young bravo, one of New York’s many 
“rounders,” or all-nighters, trail him 
through “them city cafions”’ until about 
three o’clock in the morning, and it’s 
odds on that he’ll be “that ’tarnal tired 
that he can’t wag a foot.” 

Now and then the old hunter catches 
atartar. There are city-bred fellows, 
ex-giants of college sports and athletic 
fields, who carry their nervous energy - 
well into middle life. Such men ap- 
pear never to get entirely out of con- 
dition, and when they go afield with 
the old hunter they harden in a mar- 
velously short time, and can hold 
Leatherstocking close at tramping, 
packing, paddling or shooting. 

It may seem a strange thing to say, 
but it is more than likely that the best 
shots with gun and rifle in this country 
are to be found in the cities and larger 
centers. Because a man is a profes- 
sional hunter, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is an extraordinary shot. 
In fact, many hunters I have met 
proved only moderately skillful with 
fire-arms. Their secret of success lay 
in the fact that from constant practice 
they were well versed in woodcraft and 
the haunts and habits of game, while 
their perfect knowledge of the country 
enabled them to secure what a better 
shot might have lost. 

Among the hunters of the old school 
and such men as follow the craft to-day, 
have been, and are still to be found, 
individuals of note. One may be a giant 
at the paddle and portage, another is a 
phenomenal trailer and reader of 
“sign,” another a master of Nature’s 
book, of the rifle, gun or revolver, or a 
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great runner, or walker, cook or axc- 
man, Some individuals combined sev- 
eral of these desirable qualities and 
were more famous than their brethren. 
When the pen-sharp wants a hero for 
a wild yarn, he pictures a man unriv- 
aled in all these things, and having 
any other romantic accomplishment 
which may occur to the writer. This 
hero also battles with dangerous brutes 
every few days as a matter of course, 
and is seamed and scarred from old 
mills against every kind of claw, tooth 
and horn worn in the wilds. In reality 
few hunters have passed through more 
than one or two experiences that are 
really thrilling, in spite of their many 
stories. Some of the men of the woods 
can lie with astounding fluency and 
fervor, and they spin yarns of their ad- 
ventures as though they merely indi- 
cated a few at random from an inex- 
haustible stock. The real dramas are 
played but seldom. If a man has a 
set-to with bear, cat, moose, or other 
creature, he generally learns enough 
in a few rounds to prevent him for- 
ever from having another. Most of the 
desperate encounters recorded have oc- 
curred either in the minds of the 
heroes, or as results of accidental con- 
ditions, when the hero didn't want to 
be a hero, and would never have been 
one could he have skinned for cover 
in time. 

I have met several old Leatherstock- 
ings who were unquestionably fine men, 
and who at first acquaintance appeared 
to approach the popular idol. But the 
close companionship of a camp—and 
nothing will reveal a man’s nature 
quicker—soon opened my eyes. The 
final verdict was: If he only had so and 
so, or was such and such, he’d be akin 
to perfection—the ideal hunter. 

In regard to the sadly unromantic ad- 
ventures of hunters and their supersti- 
tions, I may cite Old Joe. At first 
glance he was the typical Leatherstock- 
ing: six feet two inches in his mocca- 
sins, square-shouldered, with grand 
chest and long, sinewy limbs, every 
ounce of his two hundred pounds was 
useful bone and beef. He was a mag- 
nificent looking man, and his grizzled 
beard and hair seemed strangely out of 
place when one watched his easy, rapid 
movements. As Kipling puts it: “ He 
trod the ling like a buck in spring, and 
he looked like a lance in rest,” and a 
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lance that had seen active service and 
taken and returned many asturdy blow. 
Joe had areputation for wonderful fleet- 
ness of foot, and had certainly great en- 
durance. His face was not exactly 
handsome, but far from ill-looking ; cer- 
tain strong lines, with regular features, 
aided by a pair of fine keen blue eyes, 
gave him an independent, almost defiant 
expression which was very apt to im- 
press all comers. In the prairie bar- 
rooms and settlements he was looked 
upon as a peaceable, good-natured man, 
who might get ugly in his cups, and 
who was good to let severely alone. 
Among his circle of admirers he was 
acknowledged to be the best long dis- 
tance runner, wrestler, boxer, fighter 
and trailer in the district, and no one 
ever dreamed of rivaling him with the 
rifle, gun, or paddle. 

I had heard much of Joe, and had 
been advised to look him up and hunt 
with him. Chance threw us together, 
and I shall not soon forget the meeting. 


I left the train one evening at a little 


lonely station about which spread a 
vague expanse of prairie—a level waste 
and rounding gray of apparent desola- 
tion. A couple of miles away a gleam 
of water betrayed the location of Spirit 
Lake, a darker line about it marked the 
scanty growth of timber along its 
shores, and here and there in the dis- 
tance a brush-covered butte loomed 
darkly above what might from all ap- 
pearances have been open sea with an 
island at intervals. 

The landlord of the hotel had been 
advised by wire of my coming, and he 
presently turned up and hailed me. A 
few moments later I was in my small 
roomand had stowed my guncase and 
grip where they would be least in the 
way. 

I threw off my coat and walking- 
boots, and after a freshening up, put on 
my slippers and went down to the bar, 
wearing as outer garb only flannel shirt, 
knee-breeches, woolen stockings and 
the unfortunate slippers. Joe, and half 
a dozen of his admirers, were in the bar- 
room, lounging about and wasting time 
as only prairie men can waste it. 

I recognized him at once from the de- 
scription given me, and it didn’t take 
many minutes for me to discover that 
the company didn’t exactly fancy my 
costume, and especially the slippers. 
They had probably heard from the 
























landlord of my coming, and, Joe among 
the others, had in all likelihood expected 
somebody else, for a “fresh” one pres- 
ently queried, “What is it, ’an whar 
did it come from ?” 

From behind his bar the landlord 
telegraphed ferocious signals for the 
man to shut up, for the railway was all- 
powerful and its representative must 
not be tampered with. 

The half-concealed scorn of the party 
bothered me not at all, for I had met 
dozens like them during the year. All 
ot them had been drinking a bit, though 
none was anything near intoxicated. I 
knew how to take them, so, after staring 
square into the face of each one, I re- 
marked abruptly —‘‘ Well, don't you 
know enough to stick a tenderfoot for 
the drinks? Toddle up to the trough 
and name your poison.” 

They knew what that meant, and they 
lost no time in coming. Picking upa 
glass J grunted the usual “Ho.” Every 
man eyed me curiously for an instant, 
then each ejaculated “Ho,” and the 
drinks slid to where they would do most 
good. The landlord proffered the 
change, but I told him to “round ’em up 
again,” whereupon the respect of the 
party became mine at once. 

“T don’t keer for them durn things on 
his feet, but I knowed he were no gos- 
lin’ ez soon ez he chinned ‘Ho.’ He 
larnt that on the plains !” remarked the 
“fresh” member, and my introduction 
was complete. 

Now this particular hostelry was a 
kind of sporting center. Winchesters 
stood in a corner behind the bar, in an- 
other were a couple of ten-gauge breech- 
loaders, and piled on a little table were 
four as dirty and badly-stained “ pil- 
lows” as I had ever set eyes on. I had 
noticed outside a rusty twelve-pound 
shot, a big bowlder, and quoits and 
horse-shoes, while a dusty, much-worn 
piece of level ground suggested that 
Weight-throwing, jumping, bouts with 
the soiled “ pillows ” and wrestling were 
standard amusements. I knew well what 
would surely come up sooner or later, 
for the new comer a/ways gets measured 
before he leaves such a place. 

After a chat with all hands and an 
arrangement with Old Joe for some 
shooting next day, I ordered another 
round of drinks and we all went outside 
to smoke and yarn. A sort of twilight 
lingers long upon the plains, and ob- 
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jects within a reasonable distance could 
be seen plainly enough. The fun was 
not long in coming. I was standing by 
the door, when Old Joe stepped up and 
carelessly flinging his arm over my 
shoulder, gave me a sort of friendly hug. 
There is some magnetic influence that 
tells you at once, even in a hand-shake, 
whether or not you have hold of a 
powerful mortal, and no sooner had that 
arm closed tightly around me than I 
knew that the owner of it was stiff as a 
tree. Joe wasn’t rough, he was merely 
seeking information, and he started 
slightly after his arm had nipped me 
gently again. 

“ Why, blame my cats, ye feel bigger’n 
ye looks—how much chest ye got ?” 

“Oh, ’bout forty-two.” 

“Same’s me. What ’yer weigh ?” 

“Couple hundred.” 

“What ’yer stand ?” 

‘“‘ Six, bare.” 

‘““Wa-al I beat ye, couple inches, but 
ye oughter be pretty husky, ’tho ye 
aint more’n a great big boy—say, what 
yer wear them things on yer feet fur, 
anyhow ?” : 

A loud guffaw from all hands followed 
this. It had been expected, and was 
the popular style of rough humor of 
the plains. The next laugh was just as 
friendly when I informed Joe that I 
wore the slippers to “make big chumps 
ask questions,” for this also chorded 
finely with prairie humor. 

Then followed the usual tomfoolery 
—showing of arms (big, hairy arms they 
were, too), feeling of biceps, and state- 
ments humbly made by the owners of 
the arms, that the said arms were small 
and no good, which was the proper thing 
to say, and really meant that the owner 
considered his arm something fine and 
he himself a devil of a fellow at his own 
particular game. My own poor, lean, 
white, hairless and soft defenders were 
loudly praised and commented on. 
This was also politeness, and really 
meant that the critics considered the 
arms no good and could hardly keep 
their faces straight while saying differ- 
ent. One small man, keen and hard as 
a gun-lock spring, felt my arm care- 
fully and remarked : 

“It might be good—depends 
what you’ve used it at; some 
never get knotty and hard.” 

Somebody, to focus matters I sup- 
pose, picked up the round shot and 
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made a put, saying as he did so, “ This 
measures arms better’n looking at ’em. 
We'll have one try all round for the 
drinks.” A foot-mark was made, and 
the man put again forall he was worth. 
How far he covered I don’t know. We 
did no measuring, but merely marked 
the shortest put, as the maker of it was 
the victim. None of the puts was any- 
thing very much. Several others tried, 
each passing the first mark a few inches; 
then the redoubtable Joe seized the 
shot. He looked as if he might put it 


into the next township, but, sad to say, 
he placed it a half inch behind the worst 
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IN HOT PURSUIT WAS A BIG FALCON, 


mark. He claimed that his hand had 
slipped, but added significantly, “It’s 
fur enough anyhow.” The small, springy 
man handed me the shot, and as I toed 
the scratch Joe’s mark didn’t seem as 
far away as it should have been consid- 
ering that these men were wild and 
woolly giants. Thesmall man watched 
me closely, and his eyes danced as I got 
into position. Of course, I put that 
shot as if thousands depended on the 
mark it made, and when it dented the 
ground good six inches beyond the best 
mark, the small man laughed and 
shouted, “I thought so.” Then his turn 
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came, and the moment he posed, I 
turned to pick up my cap, for no second 
glance was required. He beat me a 
foot at least, and could have added an- 
other foot to the margin had occasion 
demanded. He told me that shot-put- 
ting had been his favorite game in the 
Zast years before, and that I ought to 
beat him if I was educated. He frankly 
added that I didn’t know how to handle 
myself, and had only fooled with the 
game, which was true enough. But the 
drinks were on Joe. 

When I started for my room some 
time later, the landlord whispered— 


(Pp. 447.) 


“ You'll have to wrestle in the morning. 
Joe'll never feel right 'till he gets even,” 
to which I laughingly replied, “ All right, 
he’ll have an easy mark.” - 

Sure enough, when I went outside next 
morning, there was Old Joe, ruddy-faced 
and hairy-chested, fresh from an inter- 
view with the watering-trough. ‘‘’Marn- 
in,” he cried, “I jist ’bin waitin’ fur 
somebody to show up, so's I could take 
a fall outer him. I kin just shake them 
things off yer feet fur ye, fur fun.” 

There was nothing to do but step out 
and take the medicine, though I knew 
well how it would be. I was quick 





















enough and strong enough, but wrest- 
ling was Joe’s game, while I had done 
very little at it. So I went like a lamb 
to the slaughter, for to quit would have 
meant everlasting loss of prestige. 

In some mysterious fashion everybody 
appeared before we got started, and we 
went at it catch-as-catch-can. It was 
rough play. For a time we pranced 
about trying to get a hold; once I al- 
most had him, but he broke away by 
sheer strength; then we got to close 
quarters, and I knew that my name be- 
gan with D—. I stayed as long as I 
could, then I was suddenly shot over 
Joe’s head and landed flat on my back 
on the soft ground, where for a few 
seconds I contemplated some comets un- 
known to scientists. 

The crowd seemed to think that I had 
performed well enough, especially as I 
promptly naid the usual price of a down- 
fall. Joe was jubilant, and he betrayed 
a weakness of his character by “ gas- 
sing” a trifle over his victory. He had 
never been bested but once—that time 
he had tackled an expert and lost a long, 
hard bout. 

His present triumph did not, however, 
console him entirely for his defeat at 
the shot-putting. I saw him eyeing 
the gloves, which I had hoped would 
not enter into the discussion. Haphaz- 
ard bouts are frequently nothing more 
or less than fights, and it is easy to rouse 
a man’s temper with a jab or two. The 
stains on the gloves told that they had 
been roughly used, and they were hard 
in places from dried gravy of old-time 
bastings. Still, they were pillows big 
enough to prevent any serious damage. 
on had them in his mind, and presently 

e picked them up and said, “ We’ve a 
horse apiece, let’s have a round with the 
gloves—/ight fur pints.” 

The crowd hustled outside at once, 
and we put on the gloves and followed. 
I was not altogether dissatisfied, for I 
had to make a reputation at something, 
and I knew more about boxing than 
about any sport, except shooting. 

My keen friend of the shot crept near 
and queried, “ Know anything about 
them ?” 

“Oh, yes, just a little.” 

“Good ! that big stuff can’t box a lit- 
tle bit.” 

To be candid, Joe couldn't, though he 
fancied that he was no duffer. He acted 
like a man with only one hand, and that 
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his right. The boxing “fur pints” 
meant a knockout as soon as possible, 
and this, of course, I was prepared for, 
We faced for a moment, then Joe let 
go his right with a drive which, had it 
landed, would have knocked all the fun 
out of the set-to instanter. But the big 
arm only sawed atmosphere, for I got 
out of reach with lots to spare. 

“Stand up squar, toe ter toe!” shout- 
ed somebody, and I heard the springy 
man tell the speaker that he didn’t know 
what he was talking about. 

Joe figured that I would jump away 
again, so he drove in his right prompt- 
ly. A right counter is a nasty thing at 
best, but rough physic is good for burly 
patients, and I don’t think Joe knows 
yet how his jaw ran against my glove. 
It jarred him and set his eyes blazing, 
and his next drive was as hot as he 
could make it. I only had to shift a few 
inches to avoid it, and at once sent in 
a hot left-handed return which jarred 
Joe’s head back smartly. 

The keen man spake in gleeful tones. 
“That settles it! Old Joe’s in for it 
now. I'll bet cigars all round he don’t 
touch him.” 

Joe heard it—he was getting hot any- 
way, and the talk made him mad. “Con- 
sarn ye! ef I get hold of ye onct I'll—” 
He made a wild rush and banged away 
furiously ; I ducked and swung the right 
mitten as hard as I could against his 
ear. He staggered, shuffled off side- 
wise, then dropped and bridged himself 
on his hands and feet. His face bore a 
curious expression of surprised doubt, 
tage, and a comical tinge of downright 
blue funk. He didn’t seem to grasp the 
situation at first, but he suddenly leaped 
upright, ready to go on. I had pulled 
off the glove, but he snarled out, “ Come 
on, I ain’t half done yet.” 

“Not with sand on your gloves—not 
by a jugful,” I replied. 

The moment’s pause gave him time 
to consider, and he slowly fumbled his 
hands free, saying, “ All right, pardner 
—guess I don’t know nuthin’ bout this 
funny, dance-around business. I wres- 
tles mostly from now out.” 

The whole crowd laughed, and the 
keen man collected his cigars with a 
holy, chastened joy. Not a spark of re- 
sentment smoldered, and for as long as 
I was with those men, I was welcome 
to wear what I chose on my feet, pro- 
viding I took chaff good-naturedly. 
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Old Joe lost no prestige, save with 
the keen man, who had sized him up 
correctly long before. He was only 
good at some things, but his satellites 
never appeared to grasp that fact. He 
never wanted to box any more, nor did 
he gloat over his wrestling. 

That afternoon a curious thing hap- 
pened, which showed up Joe’s supersti- 
tions. It also gave me a peculiar sort 
of a scare which made quite a lasting 
impression 

Joe and I had tramped across the 
prairie to Spirit Lake, hoping to bag a 
few grouse by the way, and to wind up 
with the ducks. 

When we had entered the cover and 
were working through it to the lake, 
my foot caught in something which I 
at first fancied was a dead branch. 
Looking closely at it I saw that it was 
an old bleached elk antler, dropped 
years before by one of the giants which 
formerly haunted the neighborhood of 
Spirit. The antler was partially buried, 
so I pulled it up and was amazed at its 
great size. I had seen many, but never 
one approaching this, which must have 
been worn by one of the grandest old 
bulls that ever bugled. The antler it- 
self was valueless, but the tremendous 
beam and tines impressed me so much 
that I called to Joe to come and have a 
look at it. I held it poised on one end, 
and when he got close enough, pushed 
the upper end over so that he could 
catch it. He let it fall and looked at it 
closely as it lay. 

“Did you ever see such a thing in 
your life, Joe?” 

“Naw, I didn’t. It’s a whaler, and no 
mistake. I wouldn’t have fingered it.” 

“Why, what’s wrong with it? It 
can’t hurt anything.” 

“Wa-al, I dunno. It’s near twicest as 
big as any I ever seed ; an’, like enough, 
it b’longed ter ole Bond’s big bull.” 

“Who the deuce is old Bond, and 
what about his big bull? That be- 
longed to a big bull, sure—but what’s 
that got to do with it ?” 

“A lot, pardner, a hull lot. Do ye 
know how this lake got its name?” 

“No, and I don’t care. But that big 
antler had nothing to do with it.” 

“Mebbe it did, an’ mebbe it didn’t. 
If it did, I kinder wish you hadn’t 
tetched it, nur found it, fur it may mean 
trouble.” 


“Rubbish! That style of a horn 
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never hurt a man. I’m game for the 
trouble. Come on,’ I said, and we 
went on to the lake. 

Old Joe seemed a bit preoccupied 
for a time, but finally he said : 

“Ye don’t know what might be tied 
to thet horn. This lake used to be 
a sight bigger’n it is now, and it got 
its name from a mighty queer thing. 
Spirit Lake’s its name, an’ fur why? 
Kase ole Bond an’ his Injun got spirit- 
edaway Ole Bond wasa great trap- 
per an’ hunter ’bout here fifty years 
ago. There was lots of elk in them 
days, an’ Bond killed his share of what 
was round of all critters. He kep’ the 
Injun with him all the time, an’ the 
pair of ’em knowed more ’bout huntin’ 
than a army of us fellers. The country 
was pretty wet them days, an’ there 
was more timber ‘fore the fires ’most 
wiped ityout. All round the lake was 
little muskegs an’ slews, an’ there was 
quicksands in parts that’s all grass 
now—just the same as there’s quick- 
sands "bout the little lake now. You 
see that big butte that looks like a 
meat-pie ’way down there? Well, the 
water used to be right to the foot of it 
in Bond’s time. It wasa great stamp- 
in’ ground fur elk, an’ one day Bond 
an’ the Injun found sign of a smashin’ 
ole bull right by the butte. They 
hunted him around fur near a hull 
day, an’ at last Bond got mad an’ swore 
he'd have that bull if he had to hunt 
him all night. Waz-al, they skirmished 
round ’til the moon come up, an’ by’n- 
by they heered the durndest kind of 
buglin’ right off the top of the butte. 
Bond he sneaked up the side an’ crawl- 
ed ’most atop of the all-firedest, biggest 
bull elk he’d ever seed. It was a-bu- 
glin’ an’ a-snortin’ round scandalous, an’ 
Bond he plugged lead into it right 
away, an’ drapped it dead in its tracks. 
It was so big an’ had such awful horns 
that the idee of killing it kinder rattled 
‘em, an’ Bond an’ the Injun sorter 
war-danced round it fur quite a spell. 
Then Bond he ‘lowed it was such a 
boss bull that they’d have to take it 
home hull an’ show off with it. The 
bull was so big that they couldn’t carry 
it noways, so Bond he schemed that 
they’d make a raft an’ float the elk to 
his side the lake. It was bright moon- 
light, so, ’stead of sleepin’ like white 
men an’ raftin’ by daylight, they set to 
work then and thar. Bond had a small 

















axe, an’ they cut drift-stuff an’ chopped 
trees till they had enough. Then they 
made the raft in the water under the 


butte. ’Fore gray dawn they had it 
all done. Then they started to get the 
bull to it. All they had to do was to 


start him, an’ he slid down the butte 
flyin’. Then they slopped round an’ 
tugged an’ hauled till they got him on- 
to the raft. The breeze was fair, an’ 
the Injun held his blanket fur a sail, 
an’ ‘fore sun-up they was driftin’ across 
the lake, ole Bond squattin’ in his buck- 
skins an’ steerin’ with a paddle he’d 
found. There was mists on the water, 
an’ they couldn’t see very good, but 
they come a-driftin’ an’ takin’ chances. 
When they got ’most to the t’other side 
the raft kinder broke up—moonlight 
ain't no time for raft-buildin,’ anyhow 
an’ the bull an’ rifles an’ ole Bond an’ 
the Injun all slumped into the lake in 
less’n four feet of water an’ more’n ten 
feet of mud. A man livin’ near the 
lake found the Injun two days after on 
the shore, but up to his chops in quick- 
sand. He was ‘most dead, but he 
rounded to after a week’s nursin’. Ye 
can’t kill an Injun—an’ he told the man 
*bout ole Bond an’ the big bull an’ the 
raftin’. The man never seed ole Bond, 
nur the bull, nur the rifles any more, 
an’ the Injun he lit out of the country 
soon as he got husky enough to travel. 
Ever since that time the lake’s apt to 
look red in the moonlight, an’ ole Bond 
an’ the Injun an’ the big bull drifts 
across on the raft. Anybody sees it is 
liable to get into a mess mighty durn 
quick. Lots of men have seed it at 
different times, an’ every one of ’em 
struck trouble right away. None of 
‘em lived more’n a day or two. That’s 
why it’s called Spirit Lake; an’ I 
don’t want to see ole Bond, the Injun, 
nur the bull, nur the raft; an’ I wish 
ye hadn’t found the horn, fur, from its 
size, I guess it fitted the big bull.” 

“But, Joe,” I protested, “the Indian 
didn’t get killed, so how could he be on 
the ghost-raft ? 

“Dunno and don’t care. He jined ole 
Bond soon enough, ’an the pair of ’em 
goes raftin’ when some fellow’s going to 
get into trouble ; that’s all I know "bout 
: 

It seemed highly ridiculous for this 
strapping fellow to be ranting away on 
such an argument, but I made no fur- 
ther comment. 
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Plenty of duck were winging about 
and floating far out in the lake, and Joe 
advised that we should separate, skirt 
the water in opposite directions, and 
meet below the pie-shaped butte, some 
four miles away. Before departing he 
warned me to keep on secure footing 
and to take no chances with places which 
might be quicksand. 

After a time Joe’s big gun boomed 
information that he was getting sport, 
and a couple of small flocks swung in 
front of me over the shore. I got a few 
birds in this way, then wearied ‘of it, and 
halted for a time on a little point. The 
dull “bump-rr-rump” of Joe’s_ ten- 
gauge came rolling across the sleepy 
water, and presently I heard a curious 
squealing cry, and a bunch of plover 
whistled past as fast as frightened wings 
could carry them. In hot pursuit was a 
big falcon, and I watched the chase 
eagerly. The falcon was evidently only 
amusing itself, for it secured no game. 

After going nearly to the end of the 
lake and seeing nothing of Joe below 
the butte, I concluded to loaf a bit, and 
lounged flat on a sunny hummock of 
sand. And here came in the marvelous 
part of it all. As I stared lazily over 
the water, watching the strings of rest- 
less fowl and listening vainly for the 
sound of Joe’s gun, a strange fog-like 
haze came drifting silently from the 
north. I stared and stared, for never 
had I seen the like on such a day andat 
that time of year. On and on, like the 
trailing vaporous robes of some specter, 
glided the mist, till it had wrapped the 
whole landscape and hid all from view. 
Presently I noticed that it seemed to be 
growing crimson near the center of the 
lake, and in a few seconds the whole 
mist glowed with a dull red. 

“Fire !"—the thought flashed into my 
mind, followed instantly by the knowl- 
edge that I wouldn't plunge into that 
awful muck-trap of a lake even to escape 
a burning. Joe must have started it! 
Then I reasoned on the folly of such an 
idea. It could be no fire, for I should 
have seen the smoke long before, and, 
moreover, the strange crimson mist 
about me bore no taint of burning. 
Still, there it was, and it almost fright- 
ened me. 

Suddenly the red curtain in the 
direction of the butte became agitated 
as though stirred by a breeze, and the 
whole mist began to roll steadily 
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forward. I don’t know what I expected 
to see, but I kept my eyes riveted upon 
a spot where a faint glimpse of the 


water already showed. Thinner and 
thinner grew the strange crimson 
gauze, till a sunbeam pierced it 


and blazed full upon a reach of water 


fifty yards square. There! in the 
center! floating—oh, Lord! it was 


the raft! and old Bond! the Indian, 
and a big bull elk. Then the mist 
closed heavier than before, while I 
stared in mute horror towards where 
the raft had been revealed 

A moment later the mist stirred 
again within twenty yards of my feet, 
and a circular spot of water about the 
size of a wagon wheel showed with 
startling distinctness. Its surface swirled 
and worked as though something was 
struggling beneath, and slowly a round- 
ed grimy object protruded till it was 
two feet above the water. The mud 
and slime slid from it and lo! there 


was the round bronzed face of long-lost . 


old Bond. I looked at him in speech- 
less amazement; he was shockingly 
dirty, and foul water-weeds were in his 
beard, yet his appearance was more 
mirth-provoking than terrifying. He 
spat some dirty water from his mouth 
and remarked : 

“ Say, young feller, ye think this yarn 
of old Joe’sisafake. Wa-al’tain’t. Ef 
ye’d bin trailin’ roun’ under here like I 
hev fer a few duzzen generations ye’d 
know better. I tell ye it’s mighty 
greasy an’ sloppy under here, and don’t 
ye forgit it. But thur yarn’s true as 
gospil. I drapped the bull, an’ me and 
the Injun rafted most across, an’ thet 
thar elk was the allfiredest, biggest 2 

I woke up with a sudden start that 
brought every sense to full alertness. 
The sun was sinking behind a knoll ; the 
air was perfectly still; nothing living 
was in sight save dark columns of duck 
streaming from all directions to their 
resting-place on the lake. 

“ Ho-0-0-0-0-00!” A long, half-human 
howl seemed to come from below the 
butte. It was vibrant with mortal fear, 
and I sprang to my feet. Again it 
came, a wild, scared-to-death yell for 
help. I remembered that Joe must 
have reached our appointed place of 
meeting at least an hour before, so I 
broke into a swift run and dashed along 
the narrow ridge of safe footing. In 
two minutes I was directly below the 
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butte, but could see naught of Joseph. 
I knew that something serious was the 
matter and sung out with all the power 
of a far-reaching voice : 

“ Hello, Jo-o-0o-o!!!” 

An answer came faintly from some- 
where close beside me: “ Fur God's 
sake, pardner, hurry! What in thunder 
ye bin doin’? I’ve bin yelpin’ like a 
trapped kiyute fur ye fur over an hour !” 
A quick glance discovered him, and I 
saw the mighty hunter buried almost 
to his armpits in a very neat sample of 
a bog-hole. It took but a few minutes 
to bridge the treacherous surface with 
drift-stuff and brush. I secured an old 
travois pole which some squaw had dis- 
carded, and after a full-back yo-heave- 
ho, old Joe was snaked into this glad, 
free life once more. He explained that 
he had chased a crippled duck to head 
it off from the water, and in his eager 
pursuit had forgotten the treacherous 
surroundings. When he plumped into 
the bog-hole he had sense enough to 
hang on to his gun, and by spreading his 
arms and the gun over what trifling 
growth there was, had managed to keep 
his shoulders above the deadly trap. 
While I had been sleeping and inter- 
viewing old Bond, Joe had been suffer- 
ing agonies of fright and had shouted 
vainly many times for me. A nasty 
idea had crept into his mind that possi- 
bly I had managed to get into a similar 
fix, and if so, he knew we were both 
doomed. 

After he had taken a pull at my flask 
and stretched himself, we walked to a 
small slough into which Joe waded and 
rinsed himself off. A_ stiff six-mile 
tramp across prairie to the _ hotel 
warmed us both up and prevented Joe’s 
experiencing any troublesome effects 
from his involuntary miring. Dur- 
ing the walk home I told him of my 
vision. 

“ Thar ye are !”’ said he. “ Ye wouldn’t 
believe it when I told ye ‘bout thur 
horn. Now ye’ve seed it yerself. I 
knowed thur horn b’longed to ole 
Bond’s big bull, an’ I was dead sure 
we’d run agin some kind of hard luck. 
Mighty good job one of us wa’n’t wiped 
out. I never knowed thur sign to fail 
afore.” 

But you may ask, “Is all this rigma- 
role true?” In old Joe’s words it is— 
“True? Wa-al, sufferin’ cats !—of course 
it’s true—S-A-R-T-I-N !” 
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BY J. PERRY WORDEN, 
Concluded. 


nine o’clock, on a wharf a mile 

and a half from the center of the 

city. It seemed too long a dis- 
tance to trudge through the darkness 
and rain to find a hotel, and I was 
averse to hiring a conveyance, so I 
appealed to a railroad official and was 
by him directed to a small hotel adjoin- 
ing the station, which he assured me 
was under control of the company. 
There I was promised a shilling room 
if I would rest for awhile in the family 
kitchen and chat with the aged parents 
of the proprietor about “ Amerikay.” 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland! It 
was early in the morning when I wheeled 
in and out between the heavy, jamming 
drays on the North Wall Quay, and 
turned into Sackville Street, a noble 
thoroughfare forty yards wide and sev- 
en hundred long. In the center rose 
before me the stately Nelson Column, 
one hundred and thirty feet high, just 
as I had seen it projected by a stereop- 
ticon lantern fifteen years before, when 
a boyin America. A few blocks beyond 
the monument I obtained a large, third- 
story room for a shilling and sixpence, 
and there I remained two nights while 
I saw the sights of Dublin. The weather 
was quite unfavorable during half of this 
time, and my visits to the fashionable 
quarter in the southeastern part of the 
city, the people’s park on St. Stephen’s 
Green, the Quadrangles of Trinity Col- 
lege, the unattractive Dublin Castle, 
and Phoenix Park with its two thousand 
acres, were made usually over wet and 
slippery pavements. But this was noth- 
ing to the Dublinite. It was while des- 
perately trying to balance my machine 
on a wet street near a part of the stone- 
capped quay which stretches for two and 
a half miles in Dublin that I met a tall 
postman of Her Majesty racing along 
in a shower of mud thrown up by 
pneumatic wheels, the tires of which 
were bordered on the outer edge with 
a narrow strip of canvas to prevent their 
slipping. 

The River Liffey divides the city into 
two parts, and opposite the fashionable 
section are the narrow and crooked 
streets of Old Dublin, where poverty and 
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uncleanliness repel the traveler. The 
area of Dublin is extensive, but never, 
even in its busiest moments, can the 
cyclist there feel the force of that bus- 
tling activity which startles and stops 
him in the streets of Glasgow, London, 
Birmingham, or even Edinburgh. 

From Dublin I made one excursion 
south—to the green, rolling Wicklow 
Mountains— passing along by Lough 
Dan, beyond Duff Hill and around un- 
der the shadow of Lugnaquilla Mount- 
ain, and then running over to breezy 
Bray, the Brighton of Ireland, where 
Irish beauty was hourly on dress parade. 

On this rather fatiguing jaunt I was 
joined by some fifteen cyclists of Dublin, 
who were old friends of Outinc. But 
from these generous-hearted lads I had 
to part as Ididfrom those in Birming- 
ham, and early the next morning I rode 
out of the city and made away for the 
north. 

Somehow or other I had mislaid my 
road-map which told me the best route 
to Drogheda, and thinking that I should 
pass through Swords, I inquired the 
way for that place. All went fairly well 
until I reached Glasnevin Cemetery, the 
resting place of Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Parnell and Sheridan, where the road 
forks in two directions. Not wishing to 
dismount in the puddles beneath me, I 
hailed an old Irishman, who stood ankle- 
deep in the mud, smoking his pipe. 

“Ts this the road to Swords ?” I asked, 
pointing to the right. 

“Yer turnin’ yer back on it!” came 
the answer. 

So I took the road to the left and be- 
gan the toughest day’s pull that I ever 
experienced on a wheel. No care what- 
ever seemed to have been paid to the 
road, except here and there where loads 
of coarse, sharp gravel were dumped, 
and the continued rains of the fortnight 
just gone had literally covered the soft 
road with water. For awhile I guided 
my wheel along a narrow footpath 
three feet above the road, overgrown 
with wet grass and crossed by numerous 
hidden ditches, which invariably threw 
me off the wheel as I encountered them; 
but this luxurious highway of the pedes- 
trian finally became merged into the 
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water-covered road, and I was again 
compelled to navigate by wheel. More 
than once, during this journey in the 
driving storm, my rubber cloak proved 
worth its weight in gold, and I joy- 
fully congratulated myself that I was 
not of that tribe of cyclists who, in seek- 
ing the minimun of weight, strip their 
machines of mudguards and even foot- 
rests. As the reader may imagine, to 
dismount at such a place as this, in low, 
thin-soled shoes, required no little nerve, 
and to guide the wheel upright, so as to 
avoid the necessity of frequent jumps 
from the saddle, called into play the ex- 
ercise of strength and skill soon very 
exhausting. It happened, therefore, 
that when I arrived in Drogheda, a sea- 
port town on the bank of the Boyne, 
stiff and worn out with the strain upon 
my body, I was glad to rest for the night, 
although I had covered but twenty-seven 
Irish, or thirty English miles. 

Members of the Royal Irish Constab- 
ulary, hearing that the representative 
of an American magazine was in town, 
came to call at the lodging which I had 
rented fora shilling. They invited me 
to see the ruins of the old wall of the 
city, which held out so heroically against 
Cromwell in 1649 as to bring forth his 
terrible punishment, but which surren- 
dered so soon to King William ITI. after 
the battle of the Boyne. 

Leaving Drogheda next morning 
amid the cheers of my constabulary 
friends, who were accompanied by a 
bevy of ladies of the town, I pushed on 
to Dundalk, another seaport town, 
twenty-six miles north, in the county of 
Louth. On the way I crossed the Boyne 
water, near the obelisk monument com- 
memorating the bloody conflict of 1690, 
in a quiet and picturesque vale, the re- 
sort to-day of many artists and anglers. 

The stretch of the road to Derry I 
found much superior to that I had pad- 
dled through on the day previous, al- 
though I encountered some good hills. 
At Dundalk I gathered about me nearly 
fifty persons—bonneted old women and 
squalling, freckled children—when I 
drove in the ground the rod of my cook- 
ing stove and hung upon the end a pan 
for boiling “sloiced pertaties.” 

Having finished my meal, which con- 
sisted of trout (purchased of a schoolboy 
whom I met, returning froma “catch,’’) 
broiled, mashed potatoes, greens and 
bread and butter, all provided at a cost 
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of but ten cents, I started for Castle- 
blaney, sixteen miles to the northwest 
and at the further extremity of Lough 
Blaney. I entered this quiet little place 
in the middle of the afternoon, when a 
picnic party of children were blocking 
the main street, and from there traveled 
to Lisnaskea, another small and ill-de- 
veloped place. Here I passed the night, 
finding it difficult at first to procure 
satisfactory accommodations, and finally 
engaging a room with an old woman 
who charged a shilling for the apart- 
ment and threepence because I was a 
“furriner!” The room was tolerably 
well furnished, but not very tidy, and 
the broken pane of glass admitted none 
too much fresh air to counteract the 
fumes of boiling cabbage which pro- 
ceeded up the stairs all evening. 

Eight o'clock next morning tound me 
on the road to Enniskillen, enjoying the 
bracing air that blew from the pictur- 
esque Upper Lough Erne. My wheels 
Jumping off, I 
examined the brake. I found that it was 
not set,and mounted again to ride away. 
Then I discovered that my luggage bag 
had settled in the grasp of its holder, 
and was pressing against the front wheel. 
While rearranging this I was startled 
by a feminine voice above the noise of 
an approaching cart, and looking up I 
saw beside me a gayly-dressed maiden 
holding in a spirited horse attached toa 
new jaunting car. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she said, ‘‘ but I see 
that you have met with misfortune! If 
you will tieon your broken wheel to the 
other side of the car and climb upin this 
vacant seat behind me, I will carry you 
safely to Enniskillen.” 

What was I to do? I had no broken 
wheel. Still, I could not let the girl 
know her embarrassing mistake, so I 
tied the machine to the cart. 

This operation required scarcely more 
time that is necessary to tell of it, 
and my fair companion whipped up her 
horse to a lively pace. Along by the 
upper lough we bounced, into and 
through garden-like Enniskillen, past 
the Isle of Devenish where the victory 
of King William took place in 1689, and 
over the well-built road near the shore 
of Lough Erne, with its many islets. 

As might have been expected, the 
string holding the wheel soon failed to 
hold, and I was kept busy clinging to 
the machine and securing my own 



















































bouncing body. I could, therefore, give 
but little attention to the driver ahead, 
who cracked her whip about the startled 
horse’s head until the lash again fright- 
ened the urchins of Enniskillen. Then, 
almost as abruptly as she had dawned 
upon me, the young Irish woman bade 
me good-bye, and vanished away south. 

That night I stopped at Portadown, 
the market town of Armagh, on the 
River Bann, and accepted the hospitality 
of a bustling matron who set before me 
a plate of steaming hot Irish stew. 

From Portadown to linen-making Bel- 
fast is a run of twenty-five miles over a 
roadway good in fair weather. I en- 
tered this gredt city at about ten o’clock 
in the morning. The roar of the many 
thousands of looms and the jams of 
heavily-laden drays proclaimed the ac- 
tivity of the progressive people. 

At Belfast I was interviewed by the 
omnipresent reporters, who had been 
informed of my approach by the Lon- 
don and Dublin press. When I depart- 
ed, under the escort of five suburban 
cyclists, four of whom rode the awk- 
ward ordinaries, I visited Lough Neagh, 
with its smooth, peaceful surface, 
stretching twelve miles to the west and 
twenty miles to the south, and there 
cooked my dinner on the beach made 
singularly bright by the white pebbles 
with which it isstrewn. Then I strapped 
together my portable outfit and turned 
my wheel toward the Giant’s Causeway 
and the north. 

My purpose had been to pass the 
night in Ballymena, but when within 
two or three miles of that growing town 
I entered the home of a genial-looking 
son of Erin to get a drink of milk. 
He offered me accommodations for the 
night for ninepence, and I closed the 
bargain at once. 

When I resumed my journey in the 
morning the dew was heavy on the 
bleaching fields around Ballymena, and 
buxom milkmaids were making the air 
resound with their rattling tin pails. 

From Ballymena I pedaled to Bally- 
money, a market town of County An- 
trim, and thence on to Port Rush, where 
I passed the remainder of the day in a 
visit to the Giant’s Causeway, that won- 
derful conglomeration of forty thou- 
sand irregular-shaped columns of ba- 
salt extending far out into the ocean. 
The next morning, also, I saw the 
Causeway again, climbing above it with 
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some English friends and inspecting 
it from below. About ten o’clock I 
left Port Rush for Derry, arriving there 
in the early evening before the steamer 
for America sailed. 

That evening was one never to be 
forgotten. All the cheap hotels of the 
town were overcrowded, and I was 
forced to occupy a room with two 
strangers. They did not retire early, 
however, and for two hours I was un- 
disturbed in the important work of bal- 
ancing my accounts and estimating the 
sum of my expenses. 

To-be-sure, that sum was five dollars 
in excess of the figure I had confident- 
ly set to my friends in America prior to 
my departure, but I had not then antic- 
ipated such bad weather, and was only 
dimly conscious of certain British cus- 
toms, the effect of which was most un- 
salutary upon my project. Of the 
amount referred to I had spent fifty- 
five dollars for my round-trip steam- 
ship fare; fourteen dollars and twenty- 
five cents had been allowed for the 
meals I actually purchased and those 
which I should have purchased had not 
friends entertained me; twenty dollars 
and fifteen cents had been allowed for 
the lodgings actually engaged or which 
I must have been compelled to engage 
had I not visited with these friends, and 
I had one dollar and sixty cents left. 

The night of my arrival in Derry was 
stormy, but the next morning dawned 
brightly—a cool, clear morning such as 
one might covet for a time of depart- 
ure across the stormy Atlantic. I had 
waited to pack my cooking outfit for 
ocean transit until the morning, and on 
returning from a hasty visit to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander, Lord Bishop of Derry, I pre- 
pared my last breakfast on Irish soil. 
This consisted of salmon, boiled pota- 
toes, poached egg on toast and lettuce, 
which cost eleven cents. 

In an hour after our departure on the 
little tossing tender from Derry we 
hailed the big Atlantic liner. 

Finally, ahr nine days at sea, we 
sighted the gleaming torch of Liberty, 
frightening away the dreaded microbes 
of cholera that we learned were threat- 
ening America, and on the evening be- 
fore that port was quarantined I landed 
in New York, having ended my Euro- 
pean tour for OvuTinc on “next to 
nothing.” 
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MONG all the lakes and 
streams in Canada’s 
wide domain, I do not 
know of one which 
offers greater induce- 
ments to the all- 
around angler than 
Severn River,Ontario. 
From Lake Simcoe 
it takes a tortuous 
course, and finally 
discharges its waters into Waubas- 
hene Bay, an inlet of the great Geor- 
gian Bay. Trout may be taken in all 
the undammed upper portions of the 
stream, and in its broad estuaries and 
“drowned lands” are to be found pike, 
black bass, pike-perch, spotted and 
channel catfish, yellow perch and, not 
unfrequently, the lordly muscallonge, 
besides sunfish (sometimes two pounds 
in weight), rock bass, suckers, mullet, 
chub, dace and other coarse fish. My 
last trial of this water will give a good 
idea of the sport it affords. I took with 
me a light six-by-eight tent, one rubber 
and one woolen blanket, my fishing 
tackle and a thirty-two caliber rifle. 
Having reached the little village of 
Waubashene, situated on the bay of the 
same name, I engaged two stout young 
fellows, brothers, named John and 
George. We hired a stanch, roomy 
skiff and purchased a week’s supply of 
provisions, an axe, and a few simple 
cooking utensils, etc., etc. From Wau- 
bashene to the mouth of Severn River 
is about two and one-half miles, and al- 
though I hardly expected to take any- 
thing in crossing I rigged my ten-ounce 
split-bamboo rod and put out a No, 5 
spoon. The boys rowed slowly, and 
outside an inviting-looking bed of 
rushes I secured, after some beautiful 
play, the largest small-mouth bass I have 
ever caught. This old bronze-backer 
weighed, when taken from the hook, six 
pounds and five ounces, and as I had 
never before landed one of over five 
and three-fourths pounds, I felt quite 
elated by my luck. 

We took nothing more before reach- 
ing the great dam at the mouth of the 
Severn, where we unloaded the boat, 
lifted her over the dam, and after re- 
placing the cargo, set off on a short tour 
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of exploration among the hundreds ot 
islets studding the great expanse of the 
“drowned lands,” here called Long 
Lake. These little islands vary in size 
from a few square feet in area up to 
many acres each. Some of them are 
densely wooded, though the majority are 
mere rock, 

On the midstream side of the rocky 
islet we chose for our camp site, the 
bank was eight or ten feet high, and 
while the boys were preparing supper I 
approached the edge and, peering cau- 
tiously over, saw a number of fine bass 
swimming around among the bowlders 
on the bottomof theriver. I tried them 
for a few minutes with the spoon, and 
then with several kinds of flies, but 
they would look at neither lure. So I 
then caught two or three of the little 
frogs which were hopping about in 
dozens, and bending on to my line a 
single gut leader and No. 4 hook, 
dropped the bait softly into the water. 
Instantly, half a dozen of the bass rush- 
ed for the frog and I soon had a bright 
three-pounder in the landing net. Two 
more of rather superior size followed, 
and then, as I did not care to take 
more than enough for immediate con- 
sumption, I ceased fishing. But we had 
evidently found, and in inexhaustible 
supply, the proper lure for this season, 
and henceforth during the trip we used 
frogs as bait for every kind of fish. 

Early next morning we struck the 
tent, packed up our dunnage and rowed 
away toward our objective point, the 
Grand Chute, some six miles distant. 
We put out no lines as we went up the 
dead water. I sat in the stern, idly 
watching the water. As we floated past 
a large patch of weeds, I discovered a 
huge muscallonge lying motionless near 
the surface and apparently enjoying a 
sun bath. A whispered caution brought 
the rowers to a standstill, and I made 
preparations to capture the fish. From 
where I sat I could have killed him with 
the rifle, but that would have spoiled 
possible sport. I told the boys to back 
water, and we moved noiselessly to the 
shore just below the bed of weeds. I 
put my rod together and rigged the 
strongest leader and the heaviest snell 
and hook in my box. I baited with two 
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lively frogs and was ready for business. 
I moved to the bow, George took the 
stern seat and shoved the boat slowly 
and quietly along shore until opposite 
the muscallonge ; then, with submerged 
paddle-blade, pushed her through the 
weeds directly for the fish, The boys 
were cool, careful hands, and there was 
absolutely no noise and scarcely a move- 
ment of the weeds, as inch by inch the 
sharp prow cut through or went over 
them. 

The ’longe held his position, and I 
could clearly trace his whole length, 
but when we had stolen quite near to 
him he sank quietly out of sight. This 
was exactly what I wanted, and after a 
minute's rest, to let him settle in his 
runway, I made a cast, and caused the 
frogs to float, as if of their own accord, 
down stream and about two feet below 
the surface. The fish had merely been 
resting high up in his lair, for when the 
bait reached the exact spot where he had 
disappeared he took it with a vicious 
snap, and in a moment I had him fast. 

John shipped his oars, and with a few 
powerful strokes sent the boat through 
the fringe of weeds into deep water and 
beyond danger of a foul. 

I kept a steady strain on the fish until 
we were well clear of the weeds, then 
roused him up in earnest. He, mean- 
while, kept boring into his favorite cover 
in a lazy sort of way, but I knew that a 
rush was coming. George crept for- 
ward, and I took his place in the stern. 
We were then all ready for old musky 
to begin his real fight. He realized in 
a moment that fooling in the weeds 
would not do, and made a dash into the 
deep, unobstructed water. I felt jubi- 
lant, for if well hooked his capture was 
now a mere matter of time, skill and 
patience. The important matter was to 
keep a taut line on him, for if he ever 
got the leader across his jaws his sharp 
teeth would cut it in a moment, and then 
—good-bye! A ten-ounce split bamboo 
is none too heavy a rod with which to 
play a large muscallonge, but I was con- 
vinced from the /ee/ of the line, as its 
pulsations were conveyed to my hand, 
that the hook was imbedded in that 
safest of all hiding places, the tongue of 
the fish. For some little time my cap- 
tive did not seem to realize his position, 
but when the truth dawned upon his 
dull brain he roused with a vengeance. 
My chief effort was to keep his head al- 
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ways toward the boat, so as to prevent 
a straight-away rush which might pos- 
sibly exhaust my hundred yards of line, 
though in that case the tackle would 
probably have borne the strain of the 
towing even if we could not have fol- 
lowed fast enough. 

However, I took no such risks, and 
had not, in fact, at any time during the 
fight to give more than forty yards of 
line. Careful play and the spring of 
the rod kept the fish within safe 
bounds ; and although he bored to the 
bottom, and again surged heavily to 
one side or the other, he never quite 
succeeded in turning tail and never 
got aninch of slack. His most danger- 
ous trick was in running direct for the 
boat, but rapid work foiled all such tac- 
tics. I kept a steady, killing strain on 
him, and gave him no chance to recu- 
perate. 

After playing him for twenty min- 
utes or so I forced him to the surface 
quite close to the boat, but an exclama- 
tion of surprise and admiration from 
John sent him off with a strong, deter- 
mined rush. I now gave him the butt, 
and the rod was arched into horse-shoe 
shape before I stopped his mad‘ race. 
This last effort, however, exhausted his 
powers, and once again, foot by foot 
and very cautiously, I led him along- 
side, where—as a played-out ‘longe 
always will—he remained motionless 
on the surface for a few seconds. 
George grasped a short club, kept for 
the purpose, and gave him the coup de 
grace by a deft blow upon the back of 
the head. 

He proved to be a beautiful bright, 
male fish, in splendid condition and 
very broad and chunky, measuring four 
feet three inches in length, twenty-five 
inches in girth, and weighing, as he 
came from the water, thirty-one and 
one-fourth pounds. I have seen fe- 
males, after spawning, five feet long, 
weigh less than thirty pounds. For the 
benefit of anglers unacquainted with 
this noble fish, I may say here: Never, 
if you can possibly avoid it, take a large 
muscallonge a/ive into your boat. If 
still fast to the tackle, he will surely 
break something and severely lacerate 
your hands should you attempt to ex- 
tricate the hooks before killing him; 
and the latter process is sometimes a 
quite hazardous one while he is flopping 
about under the seats. 
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Twice in my life I have seen green 
fishermen punch holes in the bottom of 
a boat while trying to kill a muscallonge 
with the butt end of an oar. I havealso 
known many fish to leap out of canoes 
and skiffs and so escape. 

As I never carry any kind of intoxicat- 
ing drinks on fishing excursions, we 
celebrated our victory this time by a 
quiet congratulatory smoke, and then 
proceeded quickly on our way. After 
an hour of rowing we reached the Lit- 
tle Chute, an incline of about one foot 
in twelve, and forty yards long. 

This is a half-mile below the Grand 
Chute, and its waters rush over asmooth 
bed-rock and between precipitous walls, 
where the river is not more than sixty 
feet wide. The eddies at the tail of the 
rapids are choice resting-places for fish. 
Without unloading the boat we towed 
it up the chute, and a few minutes’ pull- 
ing then brought us to the great, almost 
circular basin into which the Grand 
Chute plunges. The pond or basin is, I- 
should think, forty or fifty acres in ex- 
tent, and is very deep in the middle. 
The bold, rocky shores rise from ten to 
twenty feet above the surface and the 
water is about the same depth at their 
bases. It is a great spot for still fishing. 

The Grand Chute is formed by the 
river above meeting a wall of solid rock, 
with an opening only about thirty feet 
wide through which the whole volume 
of the stream is forced, with many a 
wild, tumbling leap over huge bowlders 
which line the chasm. It has a fall of 
fully eighty feet in less than one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. We landed at The 
Portage, the only piece of shelving beach 
we could find, carried our supplies 
across a narrow neck of woods, and made 
our final camp on the smooth rock at 
the head of the chute. After arranging 
everything for a week’s stay, our first 
business was to build a stone corral in 
the water at the landing below, for the 
purpose of keeping our fish alive. 

By the time George and I had com- 
pleted this job, John called us to a din- 
ner of muscallonge steaks, with sundry 
other good things. 

We fished in the evening and were 
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embarrassed only by too much luck. 
John and George had long cedar poles, 
strong twine lines and big, old-fashioned 
flat-headed hooks. ‘The fact that I could 
equal their combined catch surprised 
them very much, for they had no faith 
in fine tackle. The small green frogs 
could be captured anywhere, and we 
kept our bait boxes replenished without 
trouble. We enjoyed a week of glorious 
sport, fishing during the mornings and 
evenings. Our total catch included 
forty-one pike, one hundred and thirty- 
nine black bass, sixty-two pike-perch, 
thirty-nine cat-fish and three ’longe. 
What we did not eat of these were kept 
alive in the corral. The lot weighed 
about one thousand pounds, not one 
ounce of which was wasted. 

There was a large camp of loggers 
near us, while other parties were con- 
stantly passing and repassing, and to 
these hard-working men we gave the 
greater part of our catch. The re- 
mainder, about four hundred pounds, 
we- gave away in Waubashene, excepting 
a fair share taken by John and George, 
and the two muscallonge which I 
packed in ice and took home with me. 

On the last night of our stay I was 
awakened about two o’clock bya curious 
shuffling noise outside the tent. I 
guessed the cause at once, and taking 
the rifle, crept silently to the front of 
the tent. On peeping from behind the 
flap I saw a half-grown bear licking up 
some granulated sugar which John had 
accidently spilled on the rock. 

The beast was not six feet from the 
muzzle of the rifle when I pulled the 
trigger, and he certainly never knew 
what hurt him, as the bullet passed 
clean through his head from ear to ear, 

His skin was not of much value so 
early in the season, but he was as fat as 
butter and his hind-quarters made de- 
licious eating. He gave me one of 
those chances which are so seldom 
presented to the regular hunter; I took 
him at .a disadvantage and the killing 
was no great credit to me; but I will 
leave it to the ordinary fisherman to 
decide whether or not it was a fitting 
wind up to my week on the Severn. 
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sn« N the earliest days 
¢ of the Old Town,” 
began Dr.Reed, “a 
fisherman found 
an abandoned 
child nestling in a 
cleft of the rock, 
with a bit of fish 
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ia Children swarmed 
in the Old Town then as now, and 
sometimes it was thought better for the 
new-born babe to take its chance of life 
upon the highway than in the crowded 
hut. A like custom once prevailed in 
Norway. 

“For many years after the first au- 
thenticated settlement, there was no 
church in the Old Town. The name of 
God was never heard, save in oaths. 
Life on shore was an orgie, in which was 
squandered the booty won upon the sea. 

“ Elizabeth was the first person to be 
baptized in the old church yonder, and 
her godfather was the priest, William 
Reed. She was still a child when a 
lover sought her. 

“Soon after the betrothal a deed was 
committed on these shores, the horror 
of which a wild legend still preserves, 
In a fierce September storm a Spanish 
vessel was fallen upon by a ship of the 
Old Town. The pirates showed no quar- 
ter after a victory, and all on board the 
caravel were killed but a young and 
beautiful woman. Dragging her in their 
midst, the pirates landed on the Hoe. 
What followed may not be told. Above 
the storm arose her shrieks : ‘ Lord, save 
me! Mercy! Oh, Lord Jesus,save me!’ 
Then they flung from off the cliffs what 
had been her body. To this day, when 
that September night comes around, 
they say that those agonized cries are 
heard again. 

“Upon the wedding-eve Elizabeth’s 
lover sought the sacristy for the absolu- 
tion of his sins. The priest listened to 
the story of that night of nameless 
crime, for Elizabeth’s lover had been its 
chief actor. 

“He had repented. The priest could 
not belie his own teaching. The blood 


of Christ cleanses from all sin. It had 
been said: ‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them.’ He must 
shrive this penitent, and on the morrow 
give to him the child of his own spiritual 
fatherhood to wed. But though the 
priest might consent, the man revolted. 

“The two men knelt. The priest’s 
soul left his body in that hystericai 
state called spiritual exaltation to which 
a fervid nature and half-nourished body 
can bring itself in those moments of 
self-centralization and inward commun- 
ing called prayer ; when, it may be, un- 
licensed thoughts hold sway over the 
mind no longer governed by the will. 

“<Tf this man die to-night, his soul is 
safe. Life only means fresh sin. What 
were a few earthly years—though with 
Elizabeth-to eternity with the Saviour ?’ 

“The morning came and the bridal 
company reached church, but the bride- 
groom was not there. The women 
whispered amongst themselves that to 
the young sailor the Old Town and Eliza- 
beth were but the tale of another port 
and another lass. 

“* He is dead,’ said the girl. ‘ Father, 
help me,’ and laid hold of the robes 
which it had always been her reverent 
care to keep spotless. The priest’s 
pride in his fine and snowy vestments 
surely held nothing of earthly vanity. 

“The priest sought, with holy, well- 
nigh inspired words, to turn her thoughts 
to the only Source of Peace. His coun- 
sels may have helped her—if she heard 
them, but there was certainly help in 
that tangible grasp of his gown. He 
had beckoned her so constantly heaven- 
ward that, woman-like, she saw him in- 
stead of Heaven. 

“On the outer edge, there is a cleft 
in the precipitous rocks, called ‘The 
Churn.’ Lying in the center of a horse- 
shoe bend in the coast, it forms a lateral 
maelstrom. Here the shattered body of 
the young sailor was found—killed, the 
gossips said,in a quarrel with a shipmate. 

“Did the priest rejoice as pagan or 
Christian when the body lay upon the 
bier? He could commit ‘dust to dust’ 
in consecrated ground, as the Church 
bade him do; but the folk-lore of Nor- 
way declares that if a man kill another 
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and deny him the rites of burial, the 
deed, however justifiable, is murder. A 
handful of earth was thrown upon the 
coffin, according to the words of the 
burial service, but with it was a sprig 
of ‘mountain-fringes,’ a curious sur- 
vival, perhaps, of an old Norse custom. 

“Her lover’s death left an inefface- 
able mark upon Elizabeth’s nature. 
‘The Churn’ seemed to exercise a mag- 
netic influence upon her spirit like that 
which is exerted over material objects 
in the physical world. Day after day 
she went there, in sunshine or in storm, 
till a path was beaten through the rank 
grass, and remained for hours gazing 
into the whirlpool, counting the waves 
as they formed far out at sea, till a bil- 
low came rolling in that shattered itself 
with a sound like thunder. And Eliza- 
beth shrank back, for the ninth wave 
sounded the doom of her lover’s soul. 

“ More and more she turned to the 
Church for consolation. At the altar, 
the golden lock gleamed upon her 
bowed head and seemed to the priest — 
pagan and Christian again commin- 
gling—to be Heaven’s mark upon its 
own, miracle-born. 

“At last Elizabeth awoke to the 
knowledge of a love such as she had 
never felt for the man of her girlhood’s 
choice, and she and the priest were 
married. 

“There was shed upon the godless 
Old Town the subtle influence of a 
peace not given by the world. Eliza- 
beth, it was written, was of a most in- 
comparable spirit of meekness. Chil- 
dren flocked to her ; no ungentle touch 
ever offended one of these little ones; 
young men and maidens sought her, 
for in her heart were the living waters 
that make love ever youthful. The old 
and careworn came to her, and that 
sweetest sympatHy of intuition, be- 
stowed only by spiritual insight, was 
shed upon their colorless lives. Though 
she never failed to rebuke for sin, an 
erring woman left her side with the 
hope that came to her who was bidden 
*Go and sin no more.’ 

“The time was drawing near for her 
second confinement, and being unable 
to attend service, she mused upon her 
husband’s notes at home, and thus was 
with him in spirit. In his desk were 
other sermons, and a roll of manuscript. 

“It proved to be adiary. She glanced 
at the first page. The name of her 
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youthful lover caught her eye. What 
woman would not have read on and on? 

“There was commotion in the house- 
hold when its mistress was discovered 
in the pangs of untimely childbirth. 
The babe came alive and well into the 
world; but the mother’s fever ran 
high, accompanied by distemper in her 
head. 

“Those at her bedside spoke of fan- 
tasies and distractions ; but there was 
one who understood the agonized cry, 
and understanding, saw the truth in its 
nakedness. A priest had committed 
murder that he might win the woman 
he loved. 

“«She would die,’ they said, and 
broke the news gently to him. He 
scarcely heard. He was on his knees, 
but no prayer came. ‘Toward morning, 
Elizabeth opened her eyes in reason and 
broke into heart-rending prayer after 
Christ, her dear Redeemer, beseeching 
Him, not for herself, but for another, 
that He would pardon the sin she had 
led him to commit ; and so praying, she 
died. There follow allusions to fastings 
and scourgings, but never again to” 
prayer.” 

How long did we remain alone to- 
gether, on the still water? The fire- 
works had ceased; all was dark on 
either shore. There, in the north, the 
Valkyrie maidens flashed their spears 
and shields, rushing onward to the com- 
bat where, before their onslaught, must: - 
fall the strong and the righteous. For 
the gods envy them for Valhalla, and 
who may fight against the gods ? 

The beach was suddenly illumined by 
darting flames. Figures ran hither and 
thither, bringing fresh offerings to the 
blaze. It sparkled high over an old 
dory. 

“It is the Hring horn,” I said, softly. 
“They are burning Baldur’s boat upon 
his funeral pyre.” 

VI. 

There were insufficient cots at Mil- 
dred Hospital, and the charitable minded 
on the Hoe, marshaled by Annie Meri- 
weather, undertook to supply the defi- 
ciency by a concert to be followed by a 
dance. Several distinguished musicians 
who had come to the Hoe for rest kindly 
volunteered their services, as the pro- 
gramme unblushingly stated. An ac- 
tress “offered” to give a recitation. 
Charity must indeed be “gentle” not 
to resent the perpetrations in her name. 
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Charlie was everyone’s right-hand 
man. He sent carriages for the distin- 
guished ones, the committee on music 
being occupied in, curling its front hair; 
he dispatched a bouquet to the actress, 
when owing to a difference regarding 
precedence among the members of the 
reception committee, they resigned in 
a body at the last moment; and his 
name was on the check sent to the artist 
who designed the programme, tha: he 
need not await the action of the busi- 
ness committee. 

“ How he enjoys it!” exclaimed Dr. 
Reed, as Charlie was summarily called 
from the dining-table. Courtesy made 
semblance of gratitude incumbent, but 
our cousin winced at any allusion to 
“your concert.” 

“Oh, yes ; he is glad to do it for the 
children,” responded Cicely. 

The concert was over. The band 
struck up and the room was full of 
whirling figures. There was a couple 
turning in so limited a space as to sug- 
gest the fate of the wicked empress, 
condemned to whirl throughout eternity. 
A stout woman appeared guiding a small 
man, who every now and then disap- 
peared in her voluminous draperies, to 
emerge as from “the vast deep of the 
night.” Annie Meriweather passed, 
arrayed in a pink gown draped like a 
lambrequin. 

“T must dance with someone. else, 
-Queen Bess,” said my brother, with 
reluctance equal to mine. 

“Send Luther to me with a glass of 
water,’ I said. “Ihave not seen him 
since the concert.” 

It was Harry Meriweather who ap- 
peared on my bidding. Recollecting 
that I had rashly promised him a waltz, 
I retreated precipitately to a pavilion at 
the angle of the piazza. 

The side of the house was in darkness. 
Two figures presently appeared, brought 
thither, doubtless, for the solace of a 
smoke. A word, and in Luther’s voice, 
resolving itself out of the murmured 
conversation, claimed my attention. It 
was “ Bess.” 

“T could not have told her of the 
habit. I did not know, myself,” replied 
the tones that were like none others. 

I had a right to know what they were 
saying about me! Holding my breath 
and keeping close to the side of the 
house, I crept after them as they re- 
traced their steps. 
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“The suspense was driving me mad,” 
said Luther. “Ithought you must have 
suspected the habit. Bess spoke of 
some secret. You looked at me so 
sharply that day in the car. You have 
watched her covertly all summer, with 
an air of strong and concealed interest. 
And then, that meeting in the Glebe 
House !”’ 

“T cannot tell about such things 
merely by looking at a man. The sharp 
look of which you speak may have been 
a mere trick of making an involuntary 
diagnosis of every face I meet. When 
did you begin the habit ?” 

“T was a mere boy. The doctor pre- 
scribed morphine for a toothache. It 
was as though some dam of my nature 
had given way. Since then—I want it !” 

If a wolf, scenting its prey, could 
speak, its tones would be Luther’s. 

“ How did your mother contract the 
opium habit ?” 

“By taking chloral for fancied ail- 
ments or sleeplessness after late hours. 
She died when I was a child, leaving 
me this curse.” 

“You cannot think of marrying Miss 
Reed at present ?” 

“It is only by my love for her that I 
have struggled thusfar. Ihave reduced 
the dose from one hundred grains a day 
to ten grains. Don’t let Bess know!” 

“One may fight the battle to the last 
few grains, but there’s the rub. And 
there is no hope after a relapse. The 
only expedient is close medical surveil- 
lance. Come to the island.” 

I fled, but ran against Harry Meri- 
weather. 

“T am not thirsty, thank you,” I said. 
“Ts it time to go home?” 

“It is scarcely five minutes since I 
met Charlie,” returned Harry, looking 
in amazement from me to the glass. 
For I had drained it to the bitter dregs. 

An hour later Luther was with me in 
the orchard, where the golden-rod was 
already blossoming. 

“ Did you miss me?” Luther asked. 

“You were only gone twenty-four 
hours,” I responded, carelessly. “ You 
should have remained a week if you 
wanted to see how I should look with 
a broken heart. Could you?” I asked 
softly, laying my hand upon his arm 
and looking into his face. 

“ Bess, when you speak and look like 
that you would drive a man mad!” 
cried my lover, hoarsely. 
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“Then stay with me,” I murmured. 
“Don’t leave me again for a single day.” 

The muscles of his arm grew tense. 
I placed a huge spray of golden-rod, 
with dangling roots, in his coat, and 
regarded the decoration with critical, 
laughing eyes. 

“ Tf you take it out all is over between 
us,” I cried. 

How should a man feel sure of a 
woman whose mood changed with every 
breath, unless, indeed, he was constantly 
at her side? 

The full tide of August gayety set in. 
The yacht-club reception was the topic 
of the day till succeeded by Cicely’s 
lawn party, and that, in turn, by the 
Meriweathers’ tennis tournament. There 
were hops at the hotels and morning 
germans and afternoon teas at the cot- 
tages ; regattas, sailing parties, drives, 
lunches and picnics without number. 

“T took the prize again,” I said, dis- 
playing a tiny silver racket. 

“ How can you like that rude game?” 
said my sister. “It gives you such 
horrid muscle!” 

The portiere was pushed aside by a 
strong, impatient hand. 

“Dr. George! we have not seen you 
since the concert,” said Cicely with 
gentle reproach. She listened with 
pretty feminine attention as he made 
excuses for his negligence in the crowd- 
ed state of the hospital. Were not Char- 
lie’s “ poor little beggars ” the “ interest- 
ing cases” of thisother man? Presently 
she left us on housewifely duties. 

“If they get too troublesome, why not 
leave them under a pile of rocks, as your 
brethren who still linger around the 
North Pole are said to do ?” I suggested. 
“Dr. Reed, you have a way of looking 
at me as though you momentarily ex- 
pected to see me go off in a blue light. 
It is ever so much prettier and more 
feminine, isn’t it, to count the napkins 
and see that the spoons are properly 
polished, than to admire one’s biceps?” 

“You are tired,” said Dr. Reed, at 
length. 7 

“Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that I am lazy,” I answered. 
“T only felt as though I did not want to 
speak or move.” I did not add—I did 
not understand the feeling myself—that 
it was with his coming that the sense of 
rest had stolen over me. 

“T have something to say to you,” he 
began, “without any other explanation 
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than to ask you to believe that I speak 
in your own best interest. Defer your 
marriage with Luther Brenton for a 
year. You—you are not so strong as you 
fancy yourself.” 

I arose, racket in hand. Every line 
of my figure answered his attempted 
argument. 

“ How near is my end?” I questioned. 
“What is your latest method of diag- 
nosis—cards or the stars?” 

It was not only as a physician that he 
was angry. Still more, as a man, it 
maddened him to have his thinly veiled 
command scoffed at. He did not know 
how to plead, even it he had not been 
bound to conceal the reason for his re- 
quest. 

There came to me again the tempta- 
tion to try my power over him, as I had 
done on two previous occasions, when 
once by jeers and once by some art of 
persuasion, I had made him speak 
against his will. 

“Why should I not marry him, Dr. 
George?” I asked, and my 
smile was no longer hateful, as I stood 
before him in my tennis gown of scar- . 
let and gold. Through the open win- 
dows came the swish of the waves on 
the shingly beach. 

For a second—only one—he wavered. 
“Your marriage with Mr. Brenton has 
no personal interest for me,” he said, 
coldly. “Only, if you choose to disre- 
gard a physician’s advice, you do so at 
your own risk.” 








VIL. 

The following day dawned sultry. At 
the dinner table Charlie’s greeting, in- 
stead of the usual query, “ Have the cats 
been fed?” was: “Cicely, dear, I re- 
ceived your bill for dry-goods to-day.” 

“Oh, yes, darling, and the grocer 
sent his little account, too,” replied 
his wife cheerfully. “It is under your 
plate.” 

“Please bring me all the bills,” said 
Charlie, as he arose from the table. 

Cicely, humming a light air, unearthed 
numerous folded slips from the chaos of 
her desk ; then seated herself on the arm 
of her husband’s chair. 

“What perfectly lovely writing,” she 
said. 

“Perfectly lovely figures,” muttered 
Charlie, removing, though not un- 
gently, her hindering arm. “How 
could you have run up such a bill—lit- 
erally a yard long?” 




















Cicely’s eyes traveled over the figures 
till they rested on their sum, but her 
blurred sight distinguished nothing. 
When, before, had Charlie repulsed her? 

“Ts it—much ?” she questioned. 

“You may not consider it so,” he an- 
swered grimly. 

“They were little things,” said Cicely 
with dignity, too much of a woman not 
to seek to conceal from a man that he 
had wounded her. Not even Charlie 
Thayer understood her apparent cold- 
ness, and his answer came quickly. 

“Your ‘little things’ count up to the 
amount of my salary. Are the items 
correct ?” 

“T don’t remember,” faltered his wife. 
“T haven’t kept accounts.” 

“Here are bills from two ice com- 
panies.” 

“Oh, yes, love, that is all right,” an- 
swered Cicely, brightening. “When 
the tradespeople called to secure our 
custom, I engaged one iceman and De- 
lia the other—the one with red cheeks 
and black eyes. His ice was chiefly 
sawdust, but Delia could never remem- 
ber to tell him not to come.” 

Charlie, pulling his big mustache, 
looked at the bills in silence. There 
was the clatter of clumsy feet in the hall, 
and Delia entered without ceremony. 

“T’ll not stand it no longer, mum; that 
Tirence calls by me own name, fot 
Father Mahoney baptized me wid in the 
ould counthry, that lame fule of a hoss!” 

“Dalia, Dalia,” explained Cicely. 

“Vis, mum, that itis! Dalia, Dalia, 
the blessed day. ‘Dalia, yer ribs don’ 
show yer feed,’ an’ ‘Dalia,*hoo’s yer 
lig?’ an’ me a dacint Christian gur-rrl 
airnin’ me own livin’. Lig, indade!” 

Charlie roared. 

“T’'ll not stay no longer in a house 
where the master himself insoolts me!” 
sobbed Delia, and betaking herself to 
that refuge of the lowly, her apron, 
she rushed from the room, guided by 
some unknown power. 

“T hope she’ll be blown off to sea!” 
muttered Charlie. 

“ How perfectly heartless!” cried his 
wife. 

Charlie started up, overturning his 
chair. 

“You call me heartless,” he cried, 
“ when you sing and chatter in the midst 
of reckless extravagance. I am not the 
first man who has been ruined by his 
wife’s inability to keep house !” 
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“Where are you going ?” Cicely ques- 
tioned, weakly. 

The next instant the front door shut 
with a bang. 

Cicely picked up the chair and care- 
fully rearranged its silken drapery. 

“T know that I have a perfectly awful 
temper,” she sobbed, “and —that—I 
have never loved him asI should, But 
how could he say that I could not keep 
house!” She flung herself into the 
chair he had left, and found what com- 
fort there was in kissing the spot against 
which his head had rested. 

My impatience at Luther’s delay be- 
came anxiety. The train had arrived 
long ago. Cicely joined my watch at 
the window. 

“What an awful flash!” she cried, 
putting her hands to her ears that the 
thunder might not strike. The setter, 
thinking himself called, came and 
crouched at her feet. “Get out of the 
way, you cowardly dog!” commanded 
Cicely. “I can’t bear the sight of you. 
Something has happened to Charlie!” 

“Where can he be?” I murmured. 

“| have driven him to it,” sobbed my 
sister, referring the pronoun to the only 
man in existence. 

Then came the strange, unreasoning 
impulse—that yet was no impulse—that 
had been born with me, and before I 
was. I must go to the Churn! 

Cicely clung to me. Flash followed ; 
the kitchen was empty. As we passed 
the barn, Miles Standish was crowing, 
with cheerful, if ill-timed vigor. The 
avenue was a torrent. We reached the 
brow of the Hoe and gasped for breath. 
Following an unseen, but undeviating 
path through the rank grass, I led the 
way toward the outer edge. 

A sound arose the like of which was 
never heard before. It was a voice and 
yet was no voice, for no bodily organs 
gave itissue. Half shriek, half moan, 
it was of itself an existence. The wind 
played with it in unholy delight, fling- 
ing it against the cliffs, till voice and 
echo mingled and filled earth and air 
and water. 

Flash gave a howl, that the next sec- 
ond was repeated far up the avenue. 
Cicely lay at my feet, moaning and 
inert. I tore my gown from her clutch. 
I did not care if she were dying; even 
Luther was forgotten. Life held only 
one thought. I must go to the Churn. 
I jumped from rock torock ; I dashed 
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up a rocky incline here; I slid over a 
jagged declivity there. I jumped where 
foothold I saw none. But the way was 
marked before me. Buffeted from side 
to side, enveloped in blinding and 
choking spray, I stood by the Churn and 
waited for the next flash. 

From out the abyss arose the voice 
and it took words. 

“QO Lord, save me! mercy, mercy!” 

The lightning revealed a dark mass 
hurled to and fro, hither and thither, in 
the whirlpool. I was on the steps, 
thrown with increasing violence against 
the jagged walls, till I reached the low- 
est foothold and waited for the ninth 
wave to spend its fury. Then if I re- 
tained my grasp, I must seize the some- 
thing that was hurled now and again 
against me and which was too yielding 
for driftwood, too dense for seaweed. 

The ninth wave! As by a solid wall, 
I was crushed against the rock. Then 
came the swishing and sucking, and an 
octopus power sought to tear the human 
limpet from its clinging place. And 
the voice wailed, “O Lord Jesus, save 
me!” 

It was a man’s lifeless body that I 
held. On which of two waistcoats were 
small, flat buttons. 

I staggered out of the Churn. 
flash came. It was Luther! 


The 


VIII. 

“Ts it over?” 

“Yes, it’s over.” 

“Say it again. Keep repeating it,” 
and I lost consciousness, only to struggle 
once more out of the rushing waters. 

“Tf you love me, don’t let me sleep,” 
I moaned; till lying with wide-open, 
unseeing eyes, a voice that was like 
none other said, “It is over,” and I 
slept. ; 
When [awoke it was morning. Cicely 
was kneeling before a stove, from every 
crevice of which smoke was pouring. A 
faint recoliection of a storm came to me. 

“Has it cleared?” I asked. 

My sister hurried to the bedside. I 
struggled painfully to remember what 
had happened. 

“ How—long—have I lain here?” 

“For weeks, dear.” 

“That night—of the storm—how did 
I get back?” 

“They said I must not speak of that.” 

“Tell me,” and from habit Cicely 
yielded. 
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“ A singing-buoy had been torn from its 
moorings. Mr. Meriweather heard it and 
came to the outer edge to make sure 
before sending a dispatch to the Light- 
house Board. He found me.” 

“ Where was Charlie?” 

“ He went to the city.” 

“Luther?” 

“Don’t speak of that—oh, don’t speak 
of that!” 

“Tt was real, then? 
pen? I must know.” 

“He met Dr. George on the train and 


How did it hap- 


went to the island with him. Off the 
outer edge the storm came up and 
Luther was knocked overboard. It was 


impossible to save him in that gale.” 

“Was I delirious—what did I say?” 

“You kept repeating, in a monotone, 
‘Don’t let Bess know,’ till presently you 
would laugh and changing your tone, 
say, ‘Come, Luther, let’s dance!’ The 
hospital was closed and Dr. George re- 
turned to the city. We sent for him 
when your life and reason were de- 
spaired of.” 

“No, Iam not mad,” I said calmly. 
“And really, I don’t care whether Luther 
is dead or alive. But I want another 
pillow.” 

In the days that followed I passed 
the time in a high-backed chair, enjoy- 
ing the warmth and rest, my entire in- 
terest in life consisting in the stove. It 
was small and cylindrical, with “Com- 
fort’ lettered upon its shameless face. 
Cicely raked and shook the fire it was 
supposed to contain ; and then she left 
it alone, on the theory that like all cast- 
iron characters it must work out its own 
salvation. Both methods of treatment 
were equally futile, while coal and wood 
alike refuted any other chemical hy- 
pothesis than that the product of com- 
bustion is smoke. 

One day Cicely volunteered tidings 
regarding domestic affairs. 

“Terence and Delia were married that 
very night. There is not a whole piece 
of china in the house. If sugar were 
gold dust, cake could not cost more. I 
was to blame for the bills, forit was my 
duty, as well as my right, to know the 
amount of our income. I saw my mis- 
take in that awful moment when I was 
left alone.” 

“T could not help it,” I said. 

“T meant when Charlie left me,” re- 
turned Cicely, simply. “The dear little 
house will have to be given up.” 
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One day the instinct that is never 
eradicated from a woman’s nature as- 
serted itself. 

“Give me the hand-glass,” I said. 

My sister attempted a feeble excuse. 

“Tt is not broken. I see the handle 
peeping out from beneath the pin- 
cushion. Give it to me at once!” 

I turned the little mirror from side to 
side, 

“ What has happen- 
ed to the glass? It 
has been too near the 
stove. What a sin- 
gular crack; how fun- 
ny it makes me look! 
My hair—it’s the 
light; what a queer 
light! Draw up the 
curtain — further up 
—wayup! Isit—I?” 


IX. 


“JT want to see the 
old church,” I said 
one day, and Cicely 
hailed with satisfac- 
tion my first display 
of interest in the out- 
ward world. 

“ What did the doc- 
tor say?” I ques- 
tioned, presently. 

“He said you could 
go,” answered my sister, 
tremulously. 

“T heard a word. Tell 
me, for I will know.” 

“T—oh—lI cannot tell 
you!” 

“ Was the word ‘ crutch ?” 

Cicely sobbed in answer. 

The trees were bare ; on the 
avenue the dead leaves were 
embedded in half-frozen mud ; a 
few scattered snowflakes had 
chilled the air. 

The service was already ad- 
vanced,.and the words that greeted 
me were: “ Give unto thy servants that 
peace which the world cannot give.” 

I knelt. The prayers went on their 
round, but the hands of cognizance had 
stopped for me at one phrase. All that 
the world could give in fullest measure 
had been mine. It was mine no longer. 
In the cold, bare church, in strife and 
despair, I sought that which the world 
cannot give. Was it to be given? Was 
there whence it could be sought? 
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Were we not all like Luther, bound 
to an unbreakable chain that was tied 
to some unknown, unknowable First 
Cause, to which prayer was only a 
mockery? Did not the Jewish legend 
typify an inward truth? Were we 
not all Wandering Jews, thinking we 
walked in a path of our own choosing, 
when we were but obeying the inex- 


A SPRAY OF GOLDEN-ROD 


orable mandate, “ Move on!” that, ut- 
tered ages ago—was it in punishment, 
too ?—sounded and resounded in our 
unhearing ears as we toiled our way 
along the dark and endless road ? 

What man was wiser than another? 
Did not the utmost reach of science 
say, “We cannot know”? How far 
had human thought advanced from its 
crude beginnings? Did not the same 
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man, with the same passions and long- 
ings and thoughts—modified, it might 
be, by his surroundings—reappear age 
after age, even to his trivial expression 
of dress? What was Dr. Reed’s belief 
in heredity as the ruling force in the 
affairs of men but a distant echo of the 
cold fatalism of the North? 

No answer came. It was only child- 
ish folly that had brought me here. 
When I raised my head the church was 
empty. I would wait for Cicely in the 
sacristy. 

The light that straggled in from the 
church fell upon the figure of a man 
seated at a desk in the corner, his face 
buried in his outflung arms. At the 
sound of my crutch 
he arose, and in his 
stature was a man 
apart from other 
men. 

“What are you 
doing here?” I 
cried. 

“It is a quaint 
old place ; summer 
visitors are always 
interested in the 
old church,” he ex- 
plained, stiffly. 

As I sank into 
the chair, the light 
fell upon my face. 

“Is it you?” he 
said. 

From what cause 
had he, too, chang- 
ed? His eyes were 


heavy and his 
beard had lost the I HAD A RIGHT TO 
silky  brilliancy 


that marks the perfection of physical 
strength; most noticeable of all, the 
vibrating quality of his voice was 
gone. 

“How you must have loved him,” 
he said at length, still keeping his 
eyes turned from me. 

There was an intangible note in Dr. 
Reed’s voice that sounded like self- 


accusation. It could not be that he 
blamed himself for Luther’s death ? 
“It was not your fault,’ I said. “I 


hope you have not thought that I held 
you accountable for the accident. I 
knew Luther’s secret, as of course you 
discovered in my delirium. I knew 
that you were trying, that very night, 
to save him, and I knew that, although 
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you disliked me, you were trying to 
save me, too.” 

“It was not altogether that your elu- 
sive personality was an ever-recurring 
disappointment,” he said, in the tones I 
could not yet accept as his. ‘I could 
never free myself from the feeling that 
there lay, in the depths of your nature, 
something of which you yourself were 
unconscious, and that it was I who was 
to call it into life. Did you ever have 
faint perceptions of it, vague strivings 
after it? It may bel felt as did your 
father, who was a genius, when he 
wanted to dive into the ocean for a 
pearl and found he was only stirring 
up mud in a puddle.” 

The thoughts 
that filled me in 
the church had fol- 
lowed me, but no 
longer to torment; 
instead, they were 
infused with a 
deep, delicious 
sense of rest. 

The former state 
of the chair in 
which I sat was in- 
dicated by the cross 
that surmounted 
its back. Perhaps 
the very rector had 
sat here whose 
picture was dimly 
visible on the op- 
posite wall. He 
had been a good 
man, doubtless, but 
not a man to whom 
one could go in 
spiritual need. 
Where, indeed, except in the man who 
stood apart from other men, could be 
found both strength and righteousness ? 
I would enjoy the rest to the full. 

When I opened my eyes I started. 
Where was I? Oh, yes, in the sacristy, 
and there stood the priest, his profile 
cut like acameo against the background 
of the dimly-lighted church, waiting for 
my confession. 

As I strove to confess my sin, the 
words floated from me, and I was tell- 
ing instead the story of a girl named 
Elizabeth, whose lover was drowned 
upon their wedding eve. Slowly and 
painfully, my mind gathered up the de- 
tails. Only the strong and righteous 
priest could lead that Elizabeth to the 
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THE CHAIN OF DESTINY. 


peace which the world could not give. 

“Father, help me,” I murmured. 

What! he had heard the story — he 
knew that her lover’s death was not an 
accident, and that it was he whom 
Elizabeth really loved ? 

It was my own story that I was tell- 
ing! Iwas Elizabeth Reed, and it was 
the priest who had murdered 

I started forward with a low, choking 
cry: 

“ You did it!” 

The priest turned a white, rigid face 
toward me and after a lifetime, in the 
reckoning that is not of minutes, said : 

“Yes, I did it.” 

But that voice was not the priest’s. 

“T don’t understand,” I said wearily. 
“Don’t let me sleep!” I put my hands 
to my ears to shut out the sound of rush- 
ing waters. “ You—did it?” 

The words ended in a moan. The 
mist cleared from before my eyes. I 
had only dreamt of a priest. It was Dr. 
Reed who stood before me. But his 
words lingered in my consciousness and 
I struggled to separate the tangle of 
reality and unreality. 

He had killed 

He should not speak such words. 
Brooding over the accident had driven 
him to madness. What—if—it were 
true! The help that lay in this one 
man alone should not be taken from 
me. In overwhelming fear I grasped 
his coat. He snatched it from me. 

“Don’t touch me,” he cried, hoarsely, 
and went on in the tones that no longer 
rung from the quarter-deck of manhood, 
“As I sat by your bedside and listened 
to the ravings only I could still, Isaw my 
own act in its nakedness. A physician 
had murdered a man that he might win 
for himself the woman he loved—and 
who loved him. The height of heaven 
is the measure of the depth of hell.” 

“ You—pushed 2 

“T did not raise my hand against 
him. Strange fancies came to me as I 
stood there. I thought that I was the 
priest, William Reed, and that I was 
listening to the confession of a penitent. 
Her words accused me, and I awoke. It 
is my turn to confess, andthere is none 
who can grant me absolution. 

“ After Luther’s visit to the Hospital, 
following the concert, he avoided me. 
The night of the storm I insisted upon 
his going to the island with me that I 
might make a last appeal. I begged 
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him to defer his marriage for ayear. I 
told him that I would do everything 
that a man could do to save him. I 
promised to make a special study of his 
case. I reminded him that he did not 
understand the opium habit as I did; 
that although as yetit was only his 
physical nature that it held in its deadly 
tentacles, it was drawing him irresistibly 
to itself, till the very center and source 
of his moral life would be swallowed up. 
It was not merely such crime as the law 
recognizes as would be his. Of the end 
of a course like Luther’s I may not 
speak to you. 

“ And when to my arguments he re- 
plied, sulkily, ‘I shall not wait,’ and to 
my pleadings—and I begged as I would 
not have done for my own life—only an- 
swered, pettishly, ‘What a fuss you are 
making about nothing,’ your image 
arose before me tied to the body of 
death. You, whom I have watched 
shrink from even touching Mr. Meri- 
weather’s hand, in the mere sensitive- 





IN THE DAYS THAT FOLLOWED. 


ness of a perfectly healthy physical 
nature to anything that was unclean in 
another. And I argued and pleaded no 
more. 

“JT was steering. Luther was sitting 
on the rail, aft. The wind veered and 
the boom swung around, There was a 
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moment in which I could have warned 
him. But that moment held the 
future, yours as well as his. Would it 
not be better for you both if his life end- 
ed with its innocence? Yet I opened 
my lips tocall out. Butnosound came. 
The boom knocked him overboard. 

“He was my friend and my friend’s 
friend, trusting in my hospitality. I 
was the physician whose sworn duty it 
was to help him. None of that list, 
whose first is Cain, is branded as IJ.” 

“Love would have saved him,” I 
said at last. 

The words may have embodied part 
of the doubt begun at my bedside ; that 
there is a power 
greater than law, 
not to be calculated 
by the understand- 4 
ing. A doubt that, PF 
beginning with 
himself, who had 
stood too proudly 
apart from the 
weaknesses and 
faults of lesser 
men, had at last 
drawn all things 
into its turmoil. 
Could it be that he, 
too, had come to 
the old church 
seeking peace ? 

I understood, 
now, why he kept 
his eyes turned 
from me. It was 
not because to look 
might wound my 
vanity, but in pen- 
ance, compared to 
which fastings or 
scourgings, or searing of the bone, were 
weak and childish, He moved. A 
black mist came over me, and I put 
out my hand like a blind person. 

Must this, too, be taken from me? I 
gave it noname. I only knew that if he 
left me, the last tie that bound me to 
earth was severed. 

“Don’t go; don’t leave me in the cold 
and dark,” I pleaded. ‘“ I—I am afraid 
without you. I want you. I need you. 
The fault is mine, for I made you love 
me. I could never leave you alone. I 
was angry that you preferred another to 
me. I was jealous of a woman who had 
been dead two hundred and fifty years.” 

“It was you in her that I loved.” 
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Did his voice come from farther off ? 
Even his going was forgotten in longing 
to look once more upon his face. Weak 
and tottering, I arose. It did not matter 
what I said. He had always thought 
me unwomanly. 

“Tf you will have me, I will marry 
you.” 

When before had I stood thus, before 
the man of my choice and spoken words 
of love? Scarlet and gold glowed in 
the picture and I heard the wash of 
waves upon a shingly beach. 

Was it alla fantasy born of childish 
fancies and weakened nerves? Surely 
love like ours must have been from the 
beginning even as 
it should be unto 
the end. 

“It cannot’ be,” 
he said. ‘ What- 
ever lies in the 
past, or may lie in 
that dim future, 
here on earth we 
shall not meet 
again.” 

My crutch had 
fallen from me. 
Blindly my hand 
laid hold of the 
symbol at the back 
of the altar chair. 

His last words 
floated back from 
out the echoes of 
the church. 

“Tt was there I 
failed. I sought to 
uphold the temple 
with my own 
strength and have 
pulled it Gown and 
buried others with me in the ruins. Is 
there, indeed, a way by which a man 
may escape the law of his own brute 
nature, or have we come here in vain 
to be mocked by the empty revela- 
tion of our love?” 

The church answered, “ Vain!” 

We listened still. It was not the final 
word. The church had caught that, too, 
and sent it back in softened tones; and 
the pain that had wrung the utterance 
was transformed out of the unseen 
distance into tenderness and pity— 
“Tove?” . 

It floated around us and seemed to 
linger with us like the benediction of a 
peace that passeth understanding. 




















THE ILLINOIS NAVAL RESERVE. 


BY W. BH. 


MHE failure of 
| our Govern- 
ment to pro- 
vide a naval 
reserve, in 
spite of the 
many ways 
and various 
times the 
project has 
been brought 
to Congres- 
sional notice, 
is one of its 
strangest 
» omissions of 
banat Sa duty. It 
seems all the more strange in view of the 
experiences of the Civil War. It was then 
found necessary to increase the navy 
from ninety vessels to seven hundred, 
and the number of men from five thou- 
sand to twenty-five thousand. How dif- 
ficult it was to secure the men, and how 
many precious lives were sacrificed ; 
what millions of money were wasted and 
how the war was prolonged, all because 
of the inefficiency of the seaman-sol- 
diery, is still painfully fresh in memory. 
As long ago as 1805, the Stars and 
Stripes floated over one of the proudest 
merchant marines in the world. Presi- 
dent Jefferson drafted a bill providing 
for a reserve of fifty thousand men. 
The bill specified that every able-bodied 
citizen whose occupation-was on the high 
seas or on the tide-waters of the United 
States should be enrolled in the militia 
for naval service, and exempt from 
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service onland. But the measure failed, 
and the fruits of inaction were seen in 
the conditions which confronted Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the Navy Department 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 

When Jefferson drafted his bill the 
Atlantic coast was the only portion of 
the country exposed to the attacks of a 
foreign navy. Now, added to our Pacific 
and Gulf coasts, on the seaboards, we 
have thousands of miles of coast line 
upon the great lakes, with innumerable 
large and important cities. In 1805 our 
States of the West were a wilderness, 
and the waters of the great lakes had 
seldom been parted by the prow of 
craft larger than the red man’s canoe, 
or the light boat of the adventurous 
missionary. But in these days of vast 
interstate, as well as international com- 
merce, what Jefferson perceived to be 
expedient has become imperative. 

In the early days of our history the 
merchant marine was the training school 
for American seamen, and the thrilling 
events of our first wars—the daring ex- 
ploits of John Paul Jones and Commo- 
dore Perry—were possible only through 
the patriotism of their loyal American 
crews. The merchant marine joined 
the people to the navy by every tie of 
interest and fraternity, and on the sea- 
board the feeling toward the navy was 
stronger than toward the army. The 
stalwart children of the coast dreamed 
of nothing higher in life than to tread the 
deck of a man-of-war. But with the deca- 
dence of the ocean merchant marine came 
a corresponding diminution of popular 
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FIRST BATTALION LINE OFFICERS. 


1. Ens. C. B. Shaffner. 2. Ens.C.B. Wilmarth 3. Ens. W.H.Kirkland. 4. Ens. W. J. Blue. 5. Ens. G. 
F. Jewett. 6. Lt. H. W. Parker. 7. Lt. H. A. Allen. 8. Lt. J. R. Eldred. 9. Lt. W. J. 
Wilson. 10. Lt. A. Dovale. 11. Lt. Comdr. B. M. Shaffner. 








SECOND BATTALION LINE OFFICERS. 


1. Lt. W. H. Bahl. 5. 1. H. Porter. 9. Lt. P. C. Simmon. 13. Surgeon L. D. Dunn. 

2. Lt. F. W. Gould. 6. Lt. J. H. Kittilsen. ro. Lt. W. Butterworth. 14. Ens. B. W. Avery. 

3. Ens. AE. Lundeen. 7. Lt. Comdr. D.C. Daggett. 11. Ens. W. A. Dierolf. 15. Ass't.-Surgeon R. C. J. Meyer. 
4 Lt. R. H Savage. 8. Ens. A. W. Griffith 12. Ens. J. A. Hammer. 16, Lt. E. L. Cook. 


















interest, and the sanguinary events of 
the late war served to arouse only a 
passing interest in the navy. After the 
war it was again permitted to fall into 
desuetude, and it was not until the rot- 
ting hulks of its ancient ships pro- 
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devout hope of all truly patriotic peo- 
ple ; but history is making fast and the 
times are troublous. Actual war would 
at once discover that battleships are 
useless playthings unless there be 
trained men to make them effective. 





claimed the actual danger to / 
life of those who ven- 4 
tured in them that 
Congress, com- 
pelled 
by the 
impor- 
tunities 
of suc- 
ceeding 
secreta- 
ries of 
the navy 
and by 
public 
senti- 
ment, 
took 
steps to 
the con- 
struc- 
tion of 
a navy 
worthy 
of this 
great na- 
tion. That 
was ten 
years ago, 
and the re- 
sults already 
attained at- 
test the en-° 
terprise and 
unflagging zeal 
of the Navy + 
Department. * 
The White 
Squadron has already become the pride 
of every loyal American, and the respect 
which our Government has won at home 
and abroad through recent events in the 
harbor of Rio Janeiro, its prompt insist- 
ence upon our rights at Bluefields, which 
was emphasized by the presence of our 
ships of war, and the undisguised ad- 
miration the splendid battle ships have 
everywhere commanded, suggest how 
powerful an argument for peace the 
navy of the United States has become. 
As yet no occasion has arisen in 
which the new navy might receive the 
supreme test of actual service. That 
such an occasion may never arise is the 
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“The possibility of rapid 
mobilization of ships 
and men is the first 

essential of an 
effective 

Wavy, 

says an 

Ameri- 

can nav- 

al au- 
thority, 
and he 
adds: 
eo bat 
essential 
is abso- 
lutely 
wanting 
in our 
navy.” 

Thesea- 

faring 

popu- 
lation 
of the 

United 

States 

is to-day 

something 
like three 
hundred 
thousand. 

Were this 

entire number 

available for 
# LT. H. L. walt, instant service 

SLE TA UMPELL IR. it could not 
properly man 

our navy in the event of war, for 
something more than sailors are re- 
quired to make effective that vast 
and complex machine, the modern 
man-of-war. The best seaman would 
be of little use at the most criti- 
cal moment, unless he combined with 
his abilities as a sailor a fair under- 
standing of the manipulation of the 
heavy guns and torpedoes of modern 
naval warfare. The navy will never be 
properly equipped until a reserve is 
created which may be quickly press7d 
into service—a reserve whose members 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
work in hand, and whose discipline and 
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training fit them to perform the duties 
of the seaman-soldier—a reserve suffi- 
cient to man every ship in the service. 
It is gratifying to state that such a re- 
serve is one of the probabilities of the 
early future. In the several States hav- 
ing a coast line a naval militia, bearing 
the same relation to the navy as does 
the land militia to the army, is now 
organized or in process of organization. 
In large part this movement is due to 
the efforts of Lieut. J. C. Soley, U. S. 
N., whose patriotic services must prove 
of inestimable value to his country. It 
was while Lieut. Soley was stationed at 
Paris as naval attaché of the United 
States Legation that he turned his at- 
tention to naval reserves. He found 
that in Great Britain a reserve force 
was established as long ago as 1798. In 
1810 this force numbered twenty-three 
thousand men. During the years suc- 
ceeding many changes were made, and 


COM, B. M. SHAFFNER 
in 1859 the Royal Naval Reserve was 
established. This now numbers two 
hundred and seventy officers, and eight- 
cen thousand enlisted men. In addi- 
tion to the Royal Naval Reserve is an 
organization known as the Royal Naval 
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Artillery Volunteers, which in 1888 
numbered two thousand men and of- 


ficers ; the Coast Guard, which numbers 
four thousand, and the Seamen Pen- 
sioner and Marine Pensioner Reserves, 
numbering twothousand. These latter 
are composed of men who have served 
their time in the Royal Navy and have 
retired upon pensions. 

France maintains by its Maritime In- 
scription an active reserve of one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand seafaring men. 
Italy employs the same system and 
maintains a reserve of twenty thousand 
men. Germany has a reserve of twenty 
thousand, and Russia, Austria, Spain, 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Portugal, 










AND ENLISTED MEN IN MUSTERING UNIFORM, 


Greece, Turkey and Japan also maintain 
large reserves. 

What Lieut. Soley learned concern- 
ing the naval affairs of other countries 
fully confirmed his own belief in the 
necessity of a Naval Reserve in his own. 
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Retiring from active service soon after 
leaving Paris, he took up his residence 
in Boston, and diligently set about the 
work, as he says, “of formulating a plan 
of practical application which could be 
put into operation in Massachusetts.” 
“ Naturally,” he adds, “the militia laws 
of the Commonwealth were the first to 
be consulted, and there I encountered 
some obstacles which convinced me that 
the reserve of the navy could not be 
a volunteer organization at all, but that 
it was quite possible to organize a State 
force which should be the initial move- 
ment in the creation of a National 
Reserve. By another peculiar coinci- 
dence I found that the Constitution of the 
State had contemplated such a force by 
making the Governor ‘Captain-General, 
Commander-in-Chief and Admiral of the 
Land and Sea Forces of the State.’ So 
it appeared that while it was almost im- 
possible to secure any Congressional 
legislation for the establishment of a re- 
serve, it might be possible to create a 
sea force in the State under the State 
laws.” With the earnest aid of Ad- 
jutant-General Dalton, of the Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Militia and the celebrat- 
ed Dorchester Yacht Club, of Boston, 
Lieut. Soley proceeded with his work. 
To quote him again, “ After two years of 
alternate hope and discouragement, we 
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met at the State House on the 28th of 
February, 1890, and in one evening 
mustered into the service four com- 
panies of forty-three men each after a 
very rigid inspection.” 

This was the beginning of the Naval 
Militia in the United States. Since that 
time laws creating Naval Reserves have 
been passed by the States of Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New York, California 
and Illinois,and Congress was led, during 
the administration of President Harrison, 
to appropriate $25,000 “ to be distributed 
throughout the States per capita where 
Naval Militia had been formed,” for use 
in furnishing guns, boats and equipment, 
the respective States supplying the uni- 
forms, as is now done in the case of the 
various divisions of the National Guard. 
Congress has since increased the annual 
appropriation to $50,000, and will doubt- 
less again increase it as the need arises. 

Lieut. Soley has submitted many val- 
uable suggestions to the Navy Depart- 
ment concerning the formation of a 
National Reserve, which, it is believed, 
will be adopted in some form, and a 
powerful auxiliary force created capable 
of effective service. 

Illinois is the first fresh-water State 
to pass the necessary legislation for the 
creation of a Naval Militia. That the 
other States bordering upon the Great 
Lakes will follow inthis direction is not 
to be doubted. Ocean breezé and salty 
spray will no longer be inseparably as- 
sociated with the navy. The expansion 
of commerce along the great waterways, 
and the magnitude of interests involved 
in a possible contest, which God forefend, 
with Great Britain and its provincial 
ally, the Dominion of Canada, make the 
necessity of a trained naval force upon 
the lakes scarcely second in importance 
to that of a seaboard reserve. The 
Great Lakes form not merely the most 
important waterway in the United 
States, but they are, in the language of 
a recent writer, “the most important 
inland highway of commerce in the 
world.” There passes through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, which connects 
Lake Superior with the other lakes of 
the chain, more freight during the six 
months in which it is open to naviga- 
tion than passes through the great 
world’s thoroughfare, the Suez Canal, 
during its business year of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days. And the re- 
sources of the Lake Superior region 
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have as yet scarcely been touched, while 
commerce and industry in the South- 
west and Central West are still in their 
infancy. For the year 1890 the total 
tonnage of three of the greatest trunk 
lines of railway in the United States 
reached the enormous figure of one 
hundred and fourteen million, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand, five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight tons, but the total 
traffic on the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Hudson rivers and the lakes reached 
one hundred and twelve million, nine 
hundred and sixteen thousand, two 
hundred and thirty-three tons in actual 
tonnage. Were the ton mileage of each 
contrasted, the waterways would make 
much the greater showing. These 
figures suggest something of the mag- 
nitude of the commercial interests of the 
inland seas which demand protection. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo—many of the most impor- 
tant and promising cities in the country 
—would be helpless in the face of a fire 
from the long-range guns of an attack- 
ing naval force. ‘The shore line to be 
protected is thousands of miles in ex- 
tent, and offers easy access to the forces 
of the invader. It must not be forgotten 
that one of the most signal victories in 
the history of the navy was won on Lake 
Erie. Canada has at present three 
armed vessels, provided with rams, 
upon the lakes, and explains its clear 
breach of treaty stipulations by saying 
that they are for the proper protection 
of fresh-water fisheries—a peculiar ne- 
cessity, surely, for three warships with 
rams! <A calm view of the situation 
suggests the propriety of preparing in 
this time of peace for the possibilities of 
war, and the wisdom of a powerful Naval 
Militia in the States bordering upon the 
lakes is not to be questioned. 

In the organization of the [Illinois 
Naval Militia, Chicago took the lead, as 
it does in all things that relate to the 
development of the West.. With that 
same foresight and enterprise which 
created the World’s Fair and made its 
success possible, it recognized this new 
arm of the service and set about its or- 
ganization. What is now the First Bat- 
talion of the Illinois Naval Militia had 
its origin in a meeting of resident grad- 
uates of Annapolis Naval Academy held 
in Chicago in September, 1892. More 
than twenty graduates of the Academy 
responded to the call. B. M. Shaffner, 


the senior graduate resident in Chicago, 
who graduated with honors in the class 
of 1870, prepared the bill. But the Leg- 
islature was al- 
most as slow to 
act as Congress 
had been, and 
although the bill 
was among the 
first introduced, 
it was the last 
bill passed at the 
closing session of 
the Legislature. 
It received the 
approving signa- 
ture of Governor 
Altgeld on June 
twenty-first, 1893; and on July first, 
following, it became a law. 

The bill provides for the creation and 
establishment of the Illinois Naval Mil- 
itia, to consist of two battalions, each 
having a maximum strength of four 
hundred men, the minimum being 
placed at one hundred and forty. Chi- 
cago was made headquarters of the 
First Battalion, and the second was lo- 
cated at Moline, just opposite the United 
States Arsenal on Rock Island in the 
Mississippi River. The reserve has no 
commander yet ; but it is expected that 
Lieutenant Commander E. N. Stedman, 
U.S. N., retired, who has recently taken 
up his residence in Chicago, will be 
chosen. Much isduetothis gentleman, 
for it was largely through his efforts 
that the First Battalion secured valu- 
able gifts from the Navy Department. 

Before the formal passage of the act 
a provisional organization of the First 
Battalion had been made, and the offi- 
cers whose alma mater had been a 
training-ship, and whose love for the 
navy and pride in its growth had lost 
nothing of their strength during the 
years since they laid aside its uniform, 
proceeded eagerly with the work of 
forming a battalion thoroughly disci- 
plined in the art of war and securely 
set on sound sea-legs. 

In this they have succeeded beyond 
their hopes. ‘The First Battalion is al- 
ready recognized as a corps d'élite, and 
is one of the most popular military or- 
ganizations in the city. It already has 
an enrolled membership of two hundred 
and twenty-five, officers and men. The 
battalion is divided into the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Divisions. 
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Lieutenant-Commander B. M. Shaffner 
commands the battalion. He is an officer 
of rare executive ability, and the growth 
of the or ganization since its formation 
and the remarkable development of its 
members in military tactics and evolu- 
tions, attest his fitness for the place 
to which his fellow-officers unanimously 
chose him. His staff is as follows: 
Lieutenant Samuel J. Jones, surgeon ; 
Lieutenant Horatio L. Wait, paymaster ; 
Lieutenant Raymond B. Swigart, adju- 
tant ; Lieutenant William J. Wilson, ord- 
nance officer, and Ensign Paul J. Pon- 
tius, assistant-surgeon. 

The division officers are a lieutenant, 
junior grade lieutenant, and two ensigns. 
The four divisions of the battalion are 
officered as follows: First division- 
lieutenant, Henry A. Allen; junior 
grade lieutenant, John R. Eldred; and 
ensigns, George F. Jewett and Henry 
Dolese. Second division - lieutenant, 
William M. Robinson; junior-grade 
lieutenant, John A. Ubsdell, Jr.; ensigns, 
William J. Blue and William H. Kirk- 
land. Third division-lieutenant, Arthur 
J. Dovale ; junior-grade lieutenant, Her- 
bert McNulta; and ensigns, Norman B. 
Haldane and Clarence B. Shaffner. 
Fourth division-lieutenant, Frank H. 
Kochersperger; junior-grade lieutenant, 
Henry W. Parker; ensigns, J. B. Mar- 
shall and Charles B. Wilmarth. 

When the maximum number is full, 
the divisions are again divided into four 
sections. At present the divisions have 
but two sections each. The “section” 
is a gun's or a boat’s crew, and is com- 
manded by a lieutenant or ensign. The 
divisions are also, when the maximum 
number is full, divided into first and 
second platoons, lieutenants command- 
ing. The battalion ashore consists of 
three divisions of infantry and one divi- 
sion of artillery. 

The flower of the young men of the 
city, physically and socially, have en- 
rolled themselves in the First Battalion, 
and, under the severe training of the 
several practical drill masters who com- 
pose the line officers, are already becom- 
ing proficient. It is interesting to note, 
in connection with this, the great va- 
riety of the work performed in this 
naval drill, combining as it does all the 
advantages of an athletic training club. 
The members are required to practice 
faithfully boat-drill, both sail and oar, 
and acquire proficiency in the varied 
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duties of the seaman. They drill regu- 
larly in torpedo practice, for which the 
steam-launch is especially fitted ; they 
are drilled in the use of artillery, in 
handling the great guns, and are prac- 
tised in the graceful and skillful cutlass 
drill. In addition to these remain the 
drill of the Land Militia—the manual of 
arms, in which Hotchkiss forty-five- 
caliber magazine-guns are used, and 
military evolutions and marches. The 
battalion drills one evening in each 
week, occupying for the present and 
until its own superb armory is com- 
pleted, the Second Regiment Armory 
on the Lake Front. 

Sometime during the summer of each 
year the First Battalion will go on a 
three weeks’ cruise on the lakes under 
pay of the Government. It is the plan 
of Secretary Herbert, and Congress has 
wisely adopted it, to turn over to the 
various State naval organizations for 
this purpose such of the old-style ves- 
sels as can be spared from active serv- 
ice. Request was made last winter for 
the XKearsage, and until that fateful 
night in February, when she struck on 
Roncador Reef, it was the dream of the 
members of the battalion that the bat- 
tle-scarred veteran should be assigned 
to them for 1894. As the Juniata, Nip- 
sic, or Adams are the only remaining 
ships in the navy not too long to pass 
through the Welland Canal, it is proba- 
ble that one of these will be sent to 
Chicago. As all of these are combined 
sail and steam vessels, any one of them 
will give to the fresh-water navy all the 
advantages afforded the seaboard mili- 
tia. The New York Reserve has taken 
one cruise on the New Hampshire, a 
sailing frigate, and the California Bat- 
talion went out on the Pensacola, steam 
and sail. The First Battalion prefers 
the latter style of boat, as it admits of 
wider practice in the art of handling 
modern ships. These annual tours of 
duty, though full of novelty and roman- 
tic interest, are by no means devoted to 
play, but form the most practical part 
of the training for the real service of 
the Naval Militia. 

The uniforms of the Reserve are iden- 
tical with those worn in the regular ser- 
vice. Officers have fatigue, summer 
fatigue, undress and full-dress uniforms. 
The uniform of the enlisted men is com- 
posed of white duck pantaloons and 
blouse, with blue cuffs and collars 
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trimmed with white braid, white duck 
hat with blue rim, and the usual knife 
and lanyard. When marching, buff leg- 
gins are worn. 

The officers of the First Battalion are 
graduates of the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, and in addition to their accom- 
plishments as practical naval officers, 
are gentlemen of high standing in pro- 
fessional, business and social circles. 
Among the graduates who are active 
members of the First Battalion are B. 
M. Shaffner, Class of 1870 ; William M. 
Robinson, 1881 - E. H. Harrison, 1881 ; 
Arthur Dovale, 1883 ; Herbert McNulta, 
1883; William J. Wilson, 1883 ; John A. 
Ubsdell, Jr., 1887; Henry A. Allen, 
1887 ; Frank H. Kochersperger, 1890, 
and Raymond B. Swigart, 1892. 

Lieutenant Horatio L. Wait, paymas- 
ter, and Lieutenant S. L. Jones, surgeon, 
are veterans. Both served in these re- 
spective capacities in the navy during 
the late war. Paymaster Wait partici- 
pated in some of the most exciting naval 
incidents of the Civil War. He cruised 
in the West Indies after the Confederate 
privateer Alabama; was with Farra- 
gut’s squadron off Mobile, and during 
the siege of Charleston served on Ad- 
miral Dahlgren’s flagship. At the close 
of the war he went with Admiral Gold- 
borough’s European squadron, and after 
service at Norfolk and Pensacola during 
the reconstruction period, resigned to 
engage in businessin Chicago. Surgeon 
Jones served throughout the war and 
for some years after. He was Surgeon 
on board the United States steamship 
Minnesota during the famous naval en- 
gagement at Hampton Roads, when the 
Confederate steamship Merrimac sank 
the United States steamship Cuméer- 
land and blew the Congress out of the 
water—a fate which imminently threat- 
ened his own ship. 

The First Battalion has a veteran 
membership composed of Daniel B. 
Hubbard, who was a paymaster in the 
navy during the war ; John J. Sullivan, 
C. B. Plattenberg and W.S. Kaufman. 
An honorary membership is composed 
of Shelby M. Cullom, U. S. Senator 
from Illinois ; Honorable J. Frank Ald- 
rich, member of Congress from Chicago, 
and Col. Leroy P. Stewart, Inspector- 
General First Brigade [Illinois National 
Guard, to whose interest and energetic 
efforts during the formative period of 
the battalion much is due. There is 
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also a large and growing associate mem- 
bership, composed of many of the lead- 
ing merchants, bankers and professional 
men of Chicago. Among them are 
Marshall Field, Lyman J. Gage, L. C. 
Stebbins, Charles H. Morse, William A. 
Hammond, Warren F. Furbeck, Andrew 
Peterson, Robert S. Critchell, P. L. 
Underwood, Charles Deering, Charles 
Counselman, Warren G. Purdy, Cyrus 
M. Moore, William E. Hale, James Nev- 
ins Hyde and M.S. Woodward Among 
these associate members are three naval 
veterans: L. C. Stebbins, Robert S. 
Critchell and James Nevins Hyde. In 
addition to the enthusiasm which per- 
vades the active organization, the First 
Battalion enjoys the lively interest 
and generous support of these three 
auxiliaries, representing the most 
substantial financial, mercantile and 
social interests. 

Fortunate as the First Battalion has 
been in its unusually large number of 
trained naval officers and its auxiliary 
memberships, it has been equally fortu- 
nate in securing equipment for service. 
Every visitor to the World’s Fair will . 
recall with pleasure the stately mimic 
battleship ///inots, whose graceful lines 
and perfect proportions were the delight 
of all sailors, and whose complete equip- 
ment of the munitions of war at sea, all 
made especially for the Exposition, 
formed an instructive lesson in modern 
naval warfare. To this great battle- 
ship, with its full equipment and fur- 
nishings, the First Battalion has fallen 
heir, and young as this organization is, 
it already enjoys the proud distinction 
of possessing the finest armory and ren- 
dezvous of any naval organization in 
Europe or America. 

The J/éinois is three hundred and 
forty-eight feet long; sixty-nine and 
a quarter feet wide amidship; from 
the water line to the top of the main 
deck is twelve feet. Centrally placed 
on this deck is a superstructure eight 
feet high, with a hammock netting 
on the same seven feet high, and 
above these are the bridge and chart 
house. Rising above these is the 
military mast or conning tower, the 
tip of which is seventy-six feet above 
water line. 

This mimic vessel is soon to be moved 
from its present “ moorings,” and trans- 
ferred to a new and permanent location 
abreast of the Lake Front at Van Buren 
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street. Something of the difficulties 
attending its removal will be under- 
stood when the composite nature of the 
construction of the ///zmots is known. 
It is indeed only a mimic ship, resting 
upon a foundation of piles and heavy 
timber. The berth, or lower, deck rests 
upon this foundation and is about four 
feet above the average water level of 
the lake. That portion of the hull be- 
tween the berth and main decks is of 
brick, finished with cement. The re- 
doubts, turrets and guns are of wood, 
with a finish of cement. Everything 
else, including the deck-framing and 
deck is of the same kind of material 
as those used in a regular battleship— 
steel beams, masts and smoke stacks, 
and the decks of plank calked as are 
the decks of all naval vessels. 

Everything above the foundation of 
the ///inois is to be moved ex masse— 
floated down the lake from Jackson 
Park to its new home seven miles to 
the north. Many expert engineers de- 
clare the feat impossible, and those 
more conservative in the expression of 
opinion admit that its accomplishment 
will be a signal triumph in marine en- 
gineering. The work will be under the 
direction of the same master mind that 
planned the ship and built it, F. W. 
Grogan, the naval architect, who for 
many years was prominently connected 
with the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton, and whose genius and skill have 
originated and developed many of the 
later designs which have been success- 
fully followed by the department. The 
Illinois will be raised upon thirteen 
large pontoons, each of them eighty 
feet long and twenty-four feet wide, 
and to these it will be firmly fastened 
and towed by tug-boats to its new loca- 
tion. It is expected that the work of 
actual removal will require but one day, 
though the work of preparation is al- 
ready in progress, the first piles having 
been driven June eighteenth. 

Once in place, the ///znois will be fitted 
up into a perfectly arranged and com- 
pletely equipped armory and rendez- 
vous. It will be unique in situation as 
well as in construction, and will lend 
something of the romantic which does 
not attach to the conventional armory. 
It will be finished and furnished in a 
manner quite in keeping with its use. 
The social side of naval life will find 
eloquent expression in artistically fur- 
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nished reception rooms and promenades 
upon the upper decks. The first recep- 
tion will celebrate the formal occupancy 
of the ///inots—sometime in the early 
autumn, and the famous naval balls of 
the Annapolis Academy will be repeated 
on shipboard with every accessory of 
nature and art which has contributed to 
those gay social events. Plans for the 
future contemplate many brilliant af- 
fairs as novel in character as they 
promise to be delightful. Other gifts 
from the Navy Department which ac- 
company the ///zzozs will aid in this di- 
rection. Among these are the large 
steam launch, twelve cutters, sail and 
oar, and a catamaran, all of which are 
models of boat construction. In the 
naval pageants which are planned for 
the summer nights these launches and 
cutters will be brilliantly illuminated. 

Among the equipments of the battle- 
ship which the Navy Department pre- 
sented the First Battalion is a complete 
stand of Hotchkiss rifles, cutlasses and 
revolvers, one Hotchkiss rapid-firing 
gun, and a battery of four pieces, con- 
sisting of three-inch breech - loading 
guns mounted on field carriages. All 
the rich furnishings of the battleship 
also come as a gift, as does the complete 
set of flags and ensigns, which were the 
delight of visitors to the World’s Fair. 

The history of the Second Battalion 
began in December, 1891, when Mr. D. 
C. Daggett, of Moline, Illinois, entered 
into correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Navy. He received much en- 
couragement, and in October, 1892, a 
provisional organization was effected. 
It was known as the Moline Naval Re- 
serve Association, and had a member- 
ship of one hundred. Immediately 
upon the passage by the Legislature of 
“An act to establish a Naval Militia,” 
the organization took measures to be- 
come a part of the new service. On 
September thirtieth, 1893, Adjutant- 
General Orendorff, Illinois National 
Guard, mustered in one hundred and 
seventy-six men as the Second Bat- 
talion Illinois Naval Militia. The per- 
sistency and ability of Mr. Daggett were 
recognized in his unanimous election as 
lieutenant-commander. It is only jus- 
tice to say that to the untiring energy 
and enthusiasm of this officer is due the 
success of the new organization. 

The battalion is now composed of 
two hundred and six officers and men, 
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recruited from the best class of young 
men of the city, and divided into four 
divisions, nearly equal in numbers. 
Physically, few organizations will excel 
it. The officers are representative young 
men, of high social standing. None of 
them have had previous experience in 
naval tactics. Lieutenant P. C.Simmon, 
commanding First Division ; Paymaster 
F. W. Gould and Adjutant J. H. Porter 
have held commissions in various grades 
in the Illinois National Guard, their 
services extending over periods ranging 
from eight to fifteen years. 

A few vacancies still exist in the list 
of officers. The roster is as follows : 

Lieut.-Commander Daniel C. Daggett, com- 
manding. Staff: Lieut. Jchn H. Porter, adju- 
tant; Lieut. William Butterworth, ordnance 
officer; Lieut. Frank W. Gould, paymaster ; 
Lieut. L. D. Dunn, surgeon; Ensign R. C. J 
Meyer, assistant surgeon. Lieut. P. C. Sim- 
mon, commanding First Division ; Ensign Bai- 
ley W. Avery, First Division; Ensign John 
Hammer, First Division. Lieut. Rollin H. 
Savage, commanding Second Division ; Lieut. 
William H. Bahl, Second Division; Ensign 
Alfred Lundeen, Second Division. Ensign 
W. A. Dierolf, commanding Third Division. 
Lieut. John Kittilsen, commanding Fourth 
Division ; Lieut. E. L. Cook, Fourth Division ; 
Ensign A. W. Griffith, Fourth Division. 

During the recent labor disturbance 
the battalion was ordered out, and re- 
mained in active service two weeks. 
The men behaved admirably, going 
through the campaign like veterans. 

They lacked many needful supplies, 
and it was not until the last few days of 
active duty that blankets were issued ; 
so the officers and men were compelled 
to sleep upon the ground or upon the 
decks of vessels. A unique pillow 
was two bricks placed on end, witha 
broomstick resting across their tops. 

The Chicago Marine Band, of fifty 
musicians, is being organized as a part 
of the battalion, and will be quartered 
aboard ship under the leadership of T. 
B. Brooks, the former leader of Gil- 
more’s Band. 

The Navy Department has intimated 
that the special work of this battalion 
shall be devoted to river torpedo prac- 
tice and work auxiliary thereto. The 
Mississippi itself presents every oppor- 
tunity for efficient work when boats and 
apparatus are provided. 

Moline, which is called the “ Lowell 
of the West,” is situated on the south 
bank of the Mississipp: River, which 
here for a few miles takes its course in 
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a westerly direction. The site is one of 
exceeding beauty. Table-land, plateau, 
bluff ranges, with the grand sweeps of 
the mighty river, give a charming and 
restful diversity. By rail the city is 
one hundred and sixty-five miles west 
of Chicago, two hundred and forty-six 
north of St. Louis, and three hundred 
and forty-five south of St. Paul. The 
population is sixteen thousand, The 
western city limits adjoin the eastern 
limits of the city of Rock Island, while 
just across the river is the city of Dav- 
enport, lowa. Within a radius of less 
than three miles dwell seventy thousand 
souls, closely connected by steam and 
electric railroad lines, bridges and fer- 
ries, and by intimate business and social 
relations. 

In the Mississippi River, directly op- 
posite Moline, is the celebrated Rock 
Island, where are located the great ar- 
senal workshops of the United States, 
designed to be the largest in the world. 
Here the Government has expended 
many millions in the erection of build- 
ings for many purposes, the improve- 
ment of an immense water power and 
the construction of bridges. Here are 
located many officers of the regular serv- 
ice, which adds not a little to the social 
life of the battalion and will doubtless 
be an important aid in maintaining a 
high standard in the organization. The 
social features of the battalion have 
been such as are usually the outgrowth 
of the companionship of congenial 
spirits—a ball, card party, amateur 
theatricals at the opera house, and an 
officer’s party, with picnics and excur- 
sions on the river, in which the launch 
plays a part. 

If the Illinois Naval Reserve has no 
record of a brilliant past, it certainly 
has a future of great promise. It will 
prove an inspiration to patriotic interest 
in State and National affairs, a training 
school for practical sailors, educated in 
the art of fighting afloat, and an essen- 
tial element of public defense. Its suc- 
cess thus far has inspired a worthy 
spirit of emulation in other States upon 
the chain of great lakes, and the Illinois 
Naval Militia seems destined to be the 
leader in a movement calculated to de- 
velop a strong arm of the service on 
the inland waterways, which in time 
must be an important factor in the 
establishment of a powerful National 
Naval Reserve. 
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HUN PING, 


BY EMELINE COOPER, 


NE of those clear, brac- 
ing days which often oc- 
cur at the end of August 
in New England is at 
our disposal. The very 
thought of such a day 
brings a sunny memory 
to one who has engaged 
in the fascinating sport of 

bee hunting, and when such days really 
come, they bring with them a longing 
to be over the hills and far away—after 
bees. The angler finds no greater 
pleasure in his patient skill than does 
the bee hunter in his favorite sport, and, 
added to the zest of capture,we have the 
flavor and charm of mystery. 

We make an early start on our chosen 
day, for the whole of it is none too long. 
A certain capacious, well-worn, open 
buggy serves our purpose well, for we 
shall scour the most remote and least 
traveled roads. There is room for 
plenty of wraps and provisions enough 
for sharpened appetites. We also take 
a number of small wooden boxes with 
sliding covers to serve for traps, in which 
to drop our bait and imprison our cap- 
tives. Glucose is an excellent bait, 
although molasses or almost any saccha- 
rine substance will answer the purpose. 
Honey is best of all. Some empty 
honeycomb left from last year’s plunder 
should be fitted into the box and filled 
with glucose or honey. 

The season when the golden-rod is in 
its prime is the best for bee hunting. 
A field of feathery yellow blossoms we 
have so long been watching affords the 
necessary unobstructed view. A field 
too near to human habitations will not 
answer, lest after all our trouble in 
tracking the bees we may trace them to 
tame hives in some well-kept farm-yard. 

As we approach the field we hear the 
unmistakable hum of bees at work in 
the morning sunshine. On a day too 
cold or too windy we should not find 
them. Now set one of the boxes near 
where the bees are most busy. Just 
underneath this spray of golden-rod will 
be a good place to entrap some unwary 
worker. Perhaps bees, like individuals, 
are sometimes absent-minded, and gath- 
ering nectar is certainly absorbing oc- 
cupation. After afew minutes of patient 





waiting here we see one foolhardy bee 
tumbling in. Now gently but swiftly 
slide the cover over your box, Presto! 
A grand buzzing ensues from our friend 
by way of remonstrance when he finds 
himself shut up in the dark. Give him 
time to make the best of the circum- 
stances, and soon he will settle down 
philosophically to his work, and will be 
almost as well contented with glucose 
as with golden-rod. 

When all is quiet, slowly remove the 
sliding-top. The bee will still continue 
feeding for a while, but now hold your 
breath. 

What is it, that mysterious instinct 
which leads this humble child of life, 
with such unerring aim, upon its home- 
ward flight? It is beautiful to watch 
our enfranchised captive describe sev- 
eral circles in the air to satisfy himself 
as to his locality, and then, having 
chosen his direction, dart, laden with 
spoils, in a bee-line for his hive. 

He has given us the clew, but with- 
out his subtle gift we must stumble and 
blunder until we find the way to the 
secret spot. We know at least the gen- 
eral direction. It may be well to wait 
here a little longer and make ourselves 
more sure by testing the same experi- 
ment with several bees. 

Were we more skillful, we might 
contrive to mark some of the bees be- 
fore we allow them to escape. This 
has been done, and it has been observed 
that the same bees usually returned for 
more of the tempting sweets. Some 
idea can often be gained of the distance 
from which they have traveled by the 
length of time it takes them to return. 
If they return in five or ten minutes, 
probably the hive is quite near at hand ; 
if in from fifteen to twenty minutes, we 
may roughly assume the hive to be per- 
haps half-a-mile distant. It is singular 
that the returning bees often bring 
back comrades with them. The mys- 
tery of how the intelligence was com- 
municated confronts us here. 

Communities of wild bees are not so 
numerous but that one may safely as- 
sume there will hardly be another with- 
in a radius of several miles. Bees feed- 
ing three-quarters of a mile away will 
probably belong to the same swarm. 
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Let us drive on, then, a little farther 
along this grass-grown road. Do not 
stop here, although this brilliant yellow 
patch looks tempting. That clump of 
trees could effectually hide an home- 
ward flying bee from sight should that 
prove to be his direction. The field on 
the other side of the road will not an- 
swer, for even that slight rise of ground 
in front would interfere with a clear 
view. At last we find the ideal field. 

Here we make the same trials with 
the same results. Now, do you observe 
that keeping in mind the direction of 
our two bee-lines we have found an 
angle? This helps us to determine our 
destination. The secret is almost out, 
for the hive will be at the point where 
the two lines intersect. In some cases 
the hunter has walked almost directly 
to the spot. Could two lines at right 
angles be obtained there would be little 
difficulty in finding it. 

You have not forgotten to take a com- 
pass with you into the woods. With 
this you may get your angle from the 
two lines you have sighted. When two 
lines cross each other it is easily found. 
If, however, you do not succeed in ob- 
taining your angle, the time which the 
bees you tracked are gone determines 
to séme extent the distance. A long 
and weary tramp over fields and fences 
may be necessary, and only sharp eyes 
can discover the prize. 

Wild bees sometimes choose curious 
places of habitation, but perhaps their 
favorite haunt is the trunk of some tree. 
Often it is the hollow of some decayed 
stump, but occasionally, if you watch 
closely, you may see bees in the sun- 
light flying toward a crevice, which be- 
trays some imperfection in a perfectly 
innocent looking green tree. 

These are the exceptions, so we will 
give a keen glance at every hollow tree 
in our charmed restricted territory. A 
little practice in bee-hunting would, of 
course, help us, but we need spend no 
time looking at any really thrifty trees. 
Here is one at last which looks as if it 
might admirably suit our bee com- 
munity for housekeeping purposes. 
Yes, an unmistakable hum greets our 
ears, and in the brightness of our golden 
August day a myriad of tiny wings 
shine in the sunlight. As bees seldom 
choose a tree fit for timber, we shall 
have little difficulty by and by in nego- 
tiating with the farmer who owns the 
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land for the sale of his tree, for we must 
have it. The only way, as a rule, to 
secure the prize is to cut down the tree. 

Mark well the spot, but seal your 
lips! Let us take the longest way home. 
By no word, look or sign must you hint 
whether your path to-day has been 
north, south, east or west. Your rival 
bee-hunter may note your direction as 
you noted that of the bees, try his luck, 
trace the bees, find out your secret for 
himself and be on the field before you. 

Imagine now a clear starlight sum- 
mer evening. Why is our sport a deed 
done in darkness at the shadow of 
night? Our innocent victims believe in 
improving each shining hour, especially 
when golden-rod nectar is in market. 
To find them at home we must seek the 
hours when they are wrapped in unsus- 
pecting slumber, in their woody hollow. 
A sudden cold snap will. sometimes 
render the bees sufficiently inactive to 
allow us to storm the fort by day. 

Our old open buggy serves us once 
more. This time we take plenty of 
veils and coverings for our faces in case 
of attempted defense by the bees, a 
quantity of sulphur, and pails enough to 
hold the honey we hope to bring back 
with us. We also take a couple of sticks, 
six or eight feet long, with a ball of cot- 
ton about as large as ahen’s egg secured 
firmly to one end of each. These balls 
are to be saturated with melted brim- 
stone and afterwards ignited. We must 
take some assistants into our confidence, 
for cutting down trees is most emphati- 
cally hard work. 

“To arms! the foe! they come! they 
come!!” There is a hurried awaken- 
ing in the doomed city of the bees, a 
general rubbing of antenne and prep- 
arations for angry expostulation. Too 
late! The stupefying sulphur does its 
work and each warrior falls torpid and 
helpless from the effect of the over- 
powering fumes. After the tree is cut 
down, one of the cotton balls set on fire 
will serve to block the main opening 
where the bees enter the hollow. Any 
other crevices or side doors may be 
treated in the same way. 

Now, with a few well-aimed blows, 
we may have the tree cut open. If the 
hive is a good-sized one, several pounds 
of delicious wild honey will be the re- 
ward of the victorious, besides the pleas- 
ure derived from a little detective work 
and a day’s outing under sunny skies.: 
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ANY of the peo- 
ple bear Bible 
names, and 
very often the 
same name 
will be given 
to those of dif- 
ferent sexes 
—one girl in 
Apiais known 
by the name 
of Ebenezer. 
A large pro- 
portion of the 





MALIETOA, KINC OF SAN 
UF SAMOA, people are 
church members, and show great 


familiarity with the Bible. The glib 
manner in which Samoans run over 
the catechism, and repeat chapter after 
chapter of the Bible, and render quota- 
tions, is matter of astonishment to the 
stranger, This, however, is nothing re- 
markable, for their education is derived 
from the one book. Reading, writing, 
spelling and grammar are all taught 
from the text of the Bible. Quotations 
are strong points with these people, and 
as they have rather retentive memories, 
their speeches on public occasions are 
often interlarded with Bible similes and 
expressions. 

On one occasion, when the German 
Consul, Dr. Stuebel, was leaving Sa:noa 
to fill an appointment in another coun- 
try, King Malietoa, at a farewell meet- 
ing with the Consul, made the follow- 
ing speech : 

“Dr. Stuebel has been among us for 
many years, and has given niuch assist- 
ance to the Government. Dr. Stuebel 
has filled the office of Consul-General 
for Germany, and has also given good 
advice to the Government here. He is 
now called away from Samoa. It is not 
our wish that he is going, but the wish 
of the German Government. He is go- 
ing away because his work in Samoa is 
finished, Just as Jesus Christ said on 
the cross ‘it is finished,’ meaning that 
his mission was accomplished, so Dr. 
Stuebel’s work in Samoa is completed. 
Wars and troubles are now over, and 
our people are at peace. Dr. Stuebel’s 
work is done. We wish Dr. Stuebel a 
pleasant journey and hope he will retain 
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pleasant recollections of Samoa. If at 
any future time Dr, Stuebel were again 
to come among us he would be heartily 
welcomed. The thief on the cross 
asked Christ to remember him when he 
came into his kingdom, and so also we 
ask Dr. Stuebel, when he is in his own 
country again, to remember us,” 

On Sunday mornings the church 
members file down the street to the 
church dressed in their finest apparel, 
all manner of costumes being visible. 
The swells wear in addition to their 
lava-lava a white shirt, collarless and 
flapping unrestrainedly in the breeze. 
The women wear their best Mother 
Hubbard of brighest color, and perch 
on the top of their heads hats of a fash- 
ion obsolete in Noah’s time. At one 
end of the island I saw hats that were 
old familiar acquaintances on my first 
visit years before; they had merely 
moved up the coast. 

The chimes of bells used to call the 
members to service are very unique. 
As a substitute for bell-metal, hollow 
logs are used. Each village has a large 
one dug out of some great tree with 
natural partitions left in each end to 
form heads. The aperture is long and 
narrow, and the bell is rung by striking 
the edges in a peculiar manner with a 
short, heavy club, producing a dull 
booming sound that can be heard a long 
distance. This large bell is sounded 
for worship Thursdays, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and the first day of each month. 
In addition to the large bell, the village 
has several small ones dug out of small 
logs of varying sizes, producing differ- 
ent tones. These are held in one hand 
and struck with a small hardwood stick; 
the performers marching about the vil- 
lage and drumming a tune as a call to 
worship. Small children play these, 
but it requires a certain knack to sound 
large ones. Churches are built of coral 
rocks and bowlders laid in plaster made 
of burnt coral ; they have low open win- 
dows and doors. A good share of the 
congregation make their entrance and 
exit through the windows. These little 
churches have sugar-cane thatched roofs 
and are located, some of them, on the 
extreme points of the beach. 
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Samoan church members are great 
sticklers for observing the forms of re- 
ligion. With very few exceptions the 
real religious principles do not penetrate 
more than skin deep. The moment the 
service and Sunday is over religion is 
cast aside as they cast aside all garments, 
except the /ava-dava. 

Saturday afternoon and evening prep- 
arations are made for the morrow. 
Baths are taken for the last time—no 
Sunday bathing—and the young men 
may be seen sitting or crouched down 
before the young girls to have their 
heads properly anointed and perfumed 
with cocoanut oil for tie Sabbath. 
These heads, by the way, have present- 
ed avery novel appearance all Satur- 
day, up to the time of the bath, for in 
the early morning every youth has 
plastered his hair with coral lime. When 
the lime dries the heads are white as 
snow, and form a strange contrast to the 
dusky bodies. Combed up on all sides 
and in front, the stiff, limed hair, two or 
three inches long, forms a pompadour of 
imposing appearance. Some ill-natured 
people have made the remark that the 
object of plastering the hair with lime 
was to kill insects. Perish the thought. 

On Sunday morning at daybreak peo- 
ple arouse, and immediately there is 
Scripture reading, prayer and praise. 
At six or seven o’clock there is early 
service at the church ; then the regular 
forenoon service at half-past ten. In 
the afternoon there is service at the 
church at three o’clock; the regular 
evening service at seven, and prayers 
on retiring for the night. 

Mission colleges and schools are es- 
tablished at various points in the group 
by the London Missionary Society, the 
Wesleyans, and the French Catholics. 
The Mormons have also obtained a foot- 
ing on the islands, but their growth is 
exceedingly problematical, for one of 
their rules prohibits the eating of pork. 
The Samoan will hesitate a long while 
before eschewing pig meat. He prefers 
chewing it. 

It is a matter of grave doubt whether 
the native has been made better by the 
presence and teachings of the mission- 
aries. With very few exceptions it 
would seem as if the civilization and 
education forced upon them had result- 
ed only in making them hypocrites. 
Education has paved the way for them 
to become greater rogues. All the 
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vices, and very few of the virtues of the 
white race cling to them. 

In conversation at different times, mis- 
sionaries have sorrowfully acknowl- 
edged the slow progress for the better 
in the morals of the people. At a little 
village on the east coast of Upolu, at 
one time, seven girls and five young 
men were admitted to the church. In- 
side of one year—and in the case of the 
greater portion of them, inside of six 
months—they were put out of the church 
for fornication and adultery. Even the 
teachers and preachers prove no excep- 
tion. One gentleman admitted regret- 
fuliy that in the course of his experi- 
ence among the people it seemed to be 
a matter of fact, that there is not a 
woman, married or single, church mem- 
ber or not, who remains faithful and 
virtuous. 

The Catholics have the finest church 
buildings ; their new cathedral in Apia 
being really a remarkable structure, 
erected by the efforts of a savage people 
with crudest implements and materials. 
No other society has been able to cajole 
or force from these people such work as 
was performed on this building. Even 
Mataafa, the king—a devout Catholic— 
was not too great to carry large bowlders 
on his shoulders from the boats to the 
rising walls—an example to the indolent. 
Not only was labor contributed, but 
money found its way into the church 
coffers from the scanty means of a race 
improvident of the morrow. At one of 
the church fairs, given for the purpose 
of raising funds to complete the struct- 
ure, beer sold at a dollar per bottle. A 
young half-caste who had expended his 
earnings, approached the reverend father 
and asked : 

“Father D., I have bought many 
articles and spent part of my money; 
tell me, will my soul be saved thereby?” 

“My son, we will talk of that some 
other day.” 

A half-caste priest, who lives with 
half a dozen wives and always look- 
ing after more, was asked: “ Will you 
guarantee that my soul will be saved?” 

“ But, my son, you have not purchased 
anything this evening.” 

“Yes, I have bought all this (show- 
ing goods amounting to twenty-four 
dollars in value). That money was all 
spent for the benefit of your church, now 
can’t you guarantee that my soul will 
be saved ?” 








IN THE LAND OF 

“Well, Carlie, lcannot do that, for my 
own is not yet saved.” 

In the colleges the young men are 
taught reading and writing in Samoan, 
and arithmetic, history and geography. 
These pupils after a time are sent out 
to various localities to teach in the na- 
tive villages. The greater number are 
preachers, and combine Gospel doctrines 
with school teachings. Here it is that 
the students are grounded in Scripture 
lore. 

These native teachers and preachers 
are sent out to live in certain villages. 
Each village erectsa house for its teacher 
to live in, and he becomes the protégé of 
the principal chief. A piece of land is 
set aside for his use, and he can culti- 
vate it in any manner to suit himself. 
From it comes a great part of his sus- 
tenance. His life has no features that 
distinguish him from the rest, except on 
a Sunday. His salary is paid in fine 
mats, szapo, money and other articles. 
In an:ount it varies from twenty to two 
hundred dollars per year, and varies ac- 
cording to the popularity of the man 
and the prosperity of the village. Some 
years they fare better than others. One 
year the receipts may swell to the top 
figure; the next year they may fall to 
the minimum. If the preacher receives 
fifty dollars on an average for the year’s 
work he is content. 

Each summer a general meeting is 
held in the principal village of each 
district. This meeting is called “The 
May,” on account of the month in which 
it is ordinarily held, though it may be 
held in July, August or September. At 
this time the white missionaries make a 
round of the villages in their districts, 
and the natives make money contribu- 
tions to the mission, to help sustain the 
college and missionaries. At the same 
time examinations are made of the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils of the village 
schools in the different branches of 
their education. These examinations 
are held in the native churches. Thither 
repair all the children, large and small 
on a given day, and there, also, congre- 
gate the adults of both sexes to witness 
the exercises. The children are all 
decked out in their choicest finery and 
brightest smiles ; some of the spectators 
are “clothed — presumably — in their 
right minds,” but not much else to 
speak of. 

All seat themselves on the mats cov- 
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ering the floor, and the exercises are 
opened by prayer and praises, inter- 
mingled with addresses by various na- 
tive ministers who accompany the white 
missionary. 

After a half hour devoted to this por- 
tion of the programme, the collection 
plates are placed on a table facing the 
audience and the yearly contributions to 
the missionary fund invited. Oneafter 
another the assembly rise from their 
seats on the floor, stalk forward in the 
most conscious manner, and deposit 
their money in the plate. One man may 
have a dollar to put in the plate. Will 
he drop it in quietly, without display, 
at one time? Notso. Hehaschanged 
a dollar piece into four quarters before 
coming to church. In the most ostenta- 
tious manner he advances to the plates 
and rings down one of the quarters, re- 
tires a few steps, seems wrapt in thought, 
suddenly brightens up as though re- 
membering some forgotten object, 
plucks at his money sack, abstracts 
another coin, and, marching up again, 
planks down another quarter. As he 
walks back to his seat he swells with 
conscious pride. Arrived at his seat he 
remains only a moment; he has yet two 
more quarters to give. Another trip 
down the crowded aisle, another re- 
sounding jangle of coin on the crockery, 
another return to his seat through the 
admiring crowd. This is repeated a 
number of times until all the money is 
gone. Sometimes aman will contribute 
six or seven dollars in this way. Every 
time he comes forward and drops the 
money into the plate there is achorus of 
thanks from the ministers and college 
students accompanying the missionary, 
and exclamations of encouragement to 
the balance of the congregation to do 
likewise. Women and children deposit 
their mite in the plate, some in a very 
bashful, timid manner, others in the 
most brazen style. 

After all the contributions are thrown 
into the plates the amount is counted 
and announced amid murmurs of ap- 
proval or regret as the case may war- 
rant. Last year’s report of contributions 
by villages and individuals is read and 
invidious comparison made. Each vil- 
lage is anxious to shine as being the 
most generous in its conduct toward its 
minister. 

Then follows the school examination 
in reading, spelling, writing and arith- 
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metic, and also, but not least, the stva— 
song dance. The different classes are 
grouped about the floor, the bright star 
in each class attracting much attention 
and comment from admiring friends. 
Small children, seven or eight years old, 
are often in the same class with those of 
eighteen or twenty, and often read and 
spell down the latter, much to the 
amusement of the lookers on. Page 
after page of the Bible is read, and 
words spelled from it. The last one re- 
maining standing receives an ovation. 
Some wear their honors simply and 
modestly, others are so conscious of 
their smartness as to be quite overpow- 
ered by it. 

At one of these meetings, at Satapua- 
lo, we were much edified by the flash 
manners of the 7amataz (Great Lady) 
of the village. She was probably twen- 
ty-five years of age, and the airiness 
and affectation of her manner was such 
as to convulse those of us who watched 
her motions. The society belle of civil- 
ized countries would have been green 
with envy. Where, I wonder, did she 
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catch the idea of coming in late, when 
the ceremonies were nearly half through, 
and sitting down with a crash of her 
siapo cloth /ava/ava in the most con- 
spicuous place in the church? And 
then the coquetting with the fan, and 
the languishing of the eyes, and uptilt- 
ing of the head and chin, and the plum- 
ing and arranging of draperies, and the 
affected unconsciousness of all her sur- 
roundings— whence came it all? To 
the manner born, perhaps, she evidently 
must have thought that time and tide 
must wait on her, though not for man. 
For, while members of the village had, 
several hours before our departure, 
brought parting presents, my lady only 
condescended to come down to the boat 
with her present, after the anchor was 
weighed, and then, with the most im- 
pressive manner, while we were being 
carried out on the tide, commanded a 
small urchin to run back for several 
articles, a mile away. A safe proposition, 
and a generosity at which we all smiled, 
well knowing, on both sides, the insin- 
cerity of the proposal. 





A HARVEST SONG. 


> EHIND the scythes a trodden path, 

Bind, bind the sheaves y 

% Wide and wider grows the swath. 

Either side the bright corn heaves 
3illows of gold! 









II. 
Trees a glory of bronze and red, 
Bind, bind the sheaves ; 
Misty sunshine overhead. 
Thro’ the chequer of thinning leaves 
The air is cold. 


Ill. 
Breath of the coming frost is there, 
Bind, bind the sheaves ; 
Vines that cling to the house grow bare, 
Swallows leave their nests in the eaves 
Empty and old. 


Iv. 
Apple-globes, crimson and white, 
Bind, bind the sheaves ; 
Winnowed grain, sunnily bright, 
(Glittering gold that want relieves !) 
The wide bins hold. 


v. 
Fill the flagon up to the brim, 
Bind, bind the sheaves ; 
Until the foam runs over the rim. 
(It mellowed long where the spider weaves 
In dusk and mold; 


VI. 
Fill, and drink the cider clear, 
Bind, bind the sheaves ; 
Bid farewell to the passing year, 
Close the book with blotted leaves . 
Their tale is told. 
Netth Boyce. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

In the recent match between athletes of Ox- 
ford University, England, and Yale University, 
U.S. A., Yale managed badly, and lost ; but 
every American may justly be proud of the 
spirit which prompted the enterprise, of the 
courtesy which underlaid all the preliminar 
negotiations, and of the manliness with whic 
each representative of Yale played his part, be- 
fore, during and after the contest. The gentle- 
men of Oxford, although ever watchful of their 
own interests, treated their visitors like broth- 
ers, surrendered to their sole use the Oxford 
grounds and training quarters, extended to them 
such social courtesies as did not interfere with 
the restraints of training, met them half-way in 
all the compromises made necessary by the vary- 
ing athletic laws and customs of the two coun- 
tries, gave them strictly fair play in the actual 
contests, and subsequently entertained them in 
such princely style as might well make the losers 
forget their defeat. 

he match was badly made because four of 
the nine events were running, and Yale is, this 
year, peculiarly weak in that branch of sport. 
Of the five running races in the Yale-Harvard 
programme, Yale won only two, and a fortnight 
later was beaten in all of the fiveruns at the In- 
tercollegiate championship meeting, these five 
including the four found in the Oxford-Yale 
schedule. No one of the four runners in the 
Yale team was an Intercollegiate champion, 
and each of them had been beaten at home a 
few weeks before starting for England. On the 
other hand, of the three runs in the Oxford- 
Cambridge sports which were also found in the 
Oxford-Yale programme, Oxford won two ; and 
her representative in the third, although beaten 
by Cambridge, finished several seconds quicker 
than any record ever made by a Yale runner. 
It was also bad match-making to accept stipula- 
tions for the shot-putting and hammer-throw- 
ing which gave to the Oxford athletes many 
feet handicap over Yale, although in this case 
no actual harm resulted, as Oxford’s heavy- 
weight performers were only tenth-class and had 
no chance to win. 

It was bad management to take the team to 
England without a trainer. Suppose that the 
athletic authorities of Yale had discharged their 
professional trainer last April and announced 
that Mr. Hickok would assume entire charge 
of preparing Yale’s representatives for the 
Yale- Harvard and Intercollegiate contests. 
How violent would have been the rebellion of 
the athletes, and how fiery the editorial denun- 
ciations in Yale’s journals. Yet this is exactly 
what was done before a match far more 1mpor- 
tant. Hickok is an earnest, intelligent young 
man, and had the confidence of his associates, 
but no lad in his teens has sufficient experience 
to properly train himself or his friends. 

It was the unanimous opinion of English ex- 





perts that the Yale system of training, as prac- 
ticed by the team at Oxford, might do for 
America, but was worse than useless in Eng- 
land ; that the team did too little and too irreg- 
ular work while in training, and that they finally 
competed when insufficiently trained and sadly 
out of condition. It was noticed by many crit- 
ical spectators that the Oxford runners finished 
strongly, and walked away as if ready to repeat 
their races; while in the quarter-mile, half-mile 
and mile, Yale’s athletes staggered and stum- 
bled across the finish line, and were harvested 
by their friends in varying stages of limp help- 
lessness. It is self-evident that if Oxfords 
winners had run themselves out as thoroughly 
as did Yale’s losers, the Americans would have 
been beaten by many more yards in every race. 
Hence one or two things must be true—either 
the Yale athletes were in poor condition, or 
else Oxford’s runners were really much more 
their superiors than is indicated by the results. 

It is always bad management to saddle upon 
one of the competing athletes the labor and 
responsibility of managing or training such a 
team, He cannot properly perform the addi- 
tional work, and in trying to carry the extra 
load will probably fall short of doing his whole 
duty, either to himself or to his associates. It 
is not hard to see that the cares of his unaccus- 
tomed trust chafed and annoyed Capt. Hickok. 
In the hammer-throwing he knew that he would 
have almost a walk-over. His Oxford oppon- 
ent had a public record of less than 106 ft., and 
was extremely unlikely to reach 110 ft. Atthe 
Yale-Harvard sports Hickok threw 113 ft. 11 in. 
without any run, and at the Intercollegiate 
games, with a 7-feet run, cleared 123 ft. g in. 
He had frequently done far better in practice, 
and could throw 115 ft. with his overcoat on. 
There was no necessity for him to exert him- 
self at West Kensington, or to take any chances 
of fouling. All he needed to do was to take 
one or two easy throws, and sit down to watch 
the Oxford hammer fall far behind. What he 
did do was curiously different. He was so 
nervous and excited as to almost incapacitate 
him for competition. Before the actual contest 
he took five or six trial throws, each of which 
was foul. When work began in earnest he fol- 
lowed on with three more fouls, and at his 
fourth and last trial was credited with 110 ft. 
5 in., although this final throw was also foul, 
and only allowed through the leniency of the 
judges. Hickok’s mental and physical con- 
dition is well illustrated by this long row of foul 
throws where extra exertion was not needed. 

The Yale team set out with full confidence 
that they would win, remained of the same 
faith up to the hour of the games, and were 
sadly disappointed at the result, but took their 
defeat manfully, acknowledged that they had 
been fairly beaten, made no excuses, and 
neither asked nor authorized any one to offer 
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explanations in their behalf. Captain Hickok’s 
speech at the subsequent dinner may be taken 
as a model of what an American gentleman 
might properly say when he and his associates 
have been beaten. 

Although the members of the Yale team kept 
decorously silent, the newspapers of England 
and America promptly volunteered to speak 
for them, and have threshed out a huge crop of 
excuses, explanations and apologies, dwelling 
in detail on the short notice, the hurried prepar- 
ation, the ocean voyage, the change of air and 
diet, the English climate, the scant time for 
training, the sprains and ailments of the ath- 
letes, the differences between the English and 
American athletic rules, the cold rainy day of 
the games, the running with right hand to the 
_ curb, the grass course for the hurdle race, the 
soggy path, the slippery turf, and the hostile 
sentiment of the spectators. With so many 
gleaners in the field it is strange that all should 
have overlooked the pertinent fact that this was 
a match of nine men against thirteen. Yale 
had only nine athletes, of whom Woodhull was 
the only one not forced to compete in two 
events ; while Oxford had thirteen representa- 
tives, of whom nine—Sykes, Rathbone, Hild- 
vard, Scott, Swanwick, Gardiner, Maling, 
Meggy and Robertson—competed in but one 
event. It would be easy now to select four 
men of these thirteen who were of no use to 
Oxford, but if the discard had been made be- 
fore the games, possibly the wrong men might 
have beenomitted. And if Yale had been able 
to send thirteen men instead of nine, it is not 
improbable that one or more of the additional 
competitors might have scored. Oxford would 
have acted right manfully in reducing her team 
to the same number as Yale, but that species of 
chivalry is not indigenous to British soil. 

Turning from the past to the future, we note 
that several weeks before the games, when ex- 
pert opinion seemed to lean towards Yale’s 
chances of victory, several representative Eng- 
lish athletes declared such international con- 
tests unsatisfactory, and their repetition un- 
desirable; but as soon as Yale had been 
beaten, these same pessimists joined with their 
neighbors in asking Yale to call again ; while 
two or three English editors so far forgot their 
insularity as to admit that a return match, con- 
tested in America, would not be improper ; and 
others suggested annual matches, Oxford and 
Cambridge against Yale and Harvard, or the 
best English university athletes against Amer- 
ica's Intercollegiate champions. In estimating 
the probabilities and possibilities of such con- 
tests several points merit consideration. 

A similar meeting, on the same grounds, in 
1895, would hardly prove so successful as this 
year’s match, either in attendance or general 
interest. The first contest was a novelty, and 
excited public curiosity to a degree not to be 
hoped for by a repetition. Moreover, the gen- 
tlemen who composed the Bureau of Publicity 
for these games were past-masters of the art, 
and transacted their business with consummate 
skill. Popular indifference was fanned into 
flame by ingeniously framed announcements ; 
the support and co-operation of prominent 
English sportsmen was obtained ; the patron- 
age of the American Ambassador secured ; 
members of the nobility, and even of the Royal 
Family, were advertised as probable spectators, 
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while, for two weeks before the meeting, sand- 
wich-men promenaded Piccadilly, flaunting the 
supernal attractions of the coming International 
games, In fact, it is questionable if some of 
the methods employed to swell the gate-money 
were not beneath the dignity of amateur con- 
tests between students of two great universities. 

Judged by purely athletic standards, the 
meeting had no claim to high rank. Of Ox- 
ford’s thirteen representatives no one save Fry 
ever made an amateur best-on-record ; no one 
was ever an amateur champion, and no one ex- 
cept Fry could ever hope to win such an honor 
unless the real champions chanced to be absent. 
Swanwick tried for this year’s amateur cham- 
pionship at running high jump. Last year's 
champion, J. M. Ryan, who won at 6 ft. 2 1-2in., 
was absent, but Swanwick was beaten by the 
only other contestant, failing at 5 ft. 9 1-4 in. 
At the Oxford-Cambridge games W. E. Luy- 
tens of Cambridge, easily beat Greenhow, Hild- 
yard and Rathbone of Oxford; yet when he tried 
to win an amateur championship, he finished 
third and last, 6 1-5s. behind the winner. Nor 
do Yale’s team stand ona higher plane. No 
one of her nine athletes ever held an amateur 
best-on-record or an amateur championship, 
and no one save Sheldon would have any chance 
to earn such an honor, 

An Oxford-Yale meeting has no chance for 
popularity, except in a year when both Oxford 
and Yale havea clean score athome. A match 
between the best English university and the 
best American university has some claim on 
public attention, but a match between Oxford 
and Yale, when Oxford had been beaten by 
Cambridge, or Yale by Harvard or University 
of Pennsylvania, would be stale and unprofit- 
able. The American Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association gave its first games in 1876. Yale 
did not win during the first eleven years, and 
of the nineteen successive annual championship 
meetings won but four, 1887, 1889, 1893 and 
1894. ‘The Yale-Harvard match was founded 
in 1891, and Yale lost the first three, winning 
only in 1894. In 1887 and 1889, when Yale won 
the Intercollegiate championship, Oxford was 
beaten by Cambridge, and in 1893 Oxford beat 
Cambridge and Yale won the Intercollegiate, 
but Harvard won the match from Yale. It will 
thus be seen that during the nineteen years 
since the institution of the annual Intercollegi 
ate championship meeting there has been but 
one year, 1894, in which both Oxford and 
Yale had a clear title to university champion- 
ship at home. And until this conjunction of 
supremacy again happens, no Oxford-Yale 
match could achieve such success as the meet- 
ing of 1894. 

When next there comes a year in which Oxford 
beats Cambridge, and Yale wins both the match 
with Harvard and the Intercollegiate champion- 
ships, there will be still other hills to climb be- 
fore reaching the gate of Queen’s Club Ground. 
It will be necessary that the Oxford champions 
shall consent to exchange their annual summer 
vacation for the discomforts and self-denials of 
training ; that Yale’s athletes shall be both will- 
ing and able to leave their country for five or 
six weeks, and that either a vote of the Yale 
Athletic Union, or a subscription, shall furnish 
the neededfunds. These are some of the many 
obstacles to be surmounted before the match of 
1894 can be repeated. 
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If the match were to be contested in America, 
then it would be the athletes of Oxford, instead 
of Yale, who must have the disposition, the 
time and the money needed for such a trip. 

By changing the conditions so that the match 
would be Oxford and Cambridge against Yale 
and Harvard, it could be properly held every 
year in which some college, other than Yale or 
Harvard, did not win the Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship; but there would also be new difficul- 
ties on account of the lack of harmony between 
the athletes of the universities. 

It would be easier to organize and manage 
an American Intercollegiate team than one 
made up wholly from Yale and Harvard, be- 
cause the representatives of other colleges 
would serve as friction rollers between the 
senior wranglers, and temper the acerbity of 
Yale-Harvard intercourse. 

A match this year—Oxford and Cambridge 
against Yale and Harvard—would have had the 
probabilities in favor of America, Cambridge 
would have helped Oxford by the loan of Luy- 
tens in the one-mile run, where Oxford needed 
no help, and of Rivers at shot-putting, where 
such help was useless. Harvard would have 
helped Yale with Merrill,who might have beaten 
Jordan in the quarter-mile run; Garcelon, who 
might have won the hurdles, and Paine, who 
would certainly have gone above 5 ft. 8 1-2 in. 
at the high jump. 

An American Intercollegiate team could cer- 
tainly have beaten Oxford and Cambridge this 
year. Merrill might have been beaten in the 
quarter-mile run, Kilpatrick in the half-mile 
run, and Paine in thethigh jump; but Ramsdell 
would surely have won the 1oo-yard run, and 
Chase the hurdles, which would have changed 
Yale’s defeat into a victory. W. B. Curtis. 

THE NEW FOOTBALL RULES. 

When Mr. Bell, the representative of the 
University of Pennsylvania upon the Advisory 
Committee of the Intercollegiate Football As- 
sociation, advanced the proposition a few years 
ago that a rule should be made limiting wedge 
-. he was not supported by his associates 
and the proposition lapsed. But Mr. Bell’s 
position has been since justified by a general 
demand for the restriction of these plays, or, 
rather, by the outcry for more of the open 
methods and an increase in the kicking. Pub- 
lic opinion brought about the appointment of 
acommittee to suggest alterations along this 
line, and the rules which they proposed will 


- goon trial this fall. When one stops to con- 


sider that usually the entire annual alteration 
in our football code has been but a word or 
clause in only two or three rules, while the al- 
terations for next season have taken in half 
the rules of the book, one gains some faintidea 
of the confusion that is likely to arise in the 
first few weeks, and the howl of protest that 
must follow, for a time, at any rate, among 
those thoroughly posted on the former rulings. 
I am by no means sure that we shall not find 
a large proportion of the changes work in read- 
ily enough and without great friction, but 
there must be some that will try the patience 
of all before proving serviceable. But no mat- 
ter what the changes were, this result would 
inevitably follow, and be exactly proportioned 
to the amount of alteration effected in the 
actual play. 


To the football student nothing is more in- 
teresting in the new rules than the fact thata 
distinct advantage has been given to the attack- 
ing party, by certain alterations in the penalties. 
As in baseball, it has always been a delicate 
matter to so adjust the balance between the 
batter and pitcher as to make the hitting strong 
enough to keep up the interest, so in football 
laws must be such that a side in possession of 
the ball may be able, by skillful play, to make 
some progress, and yet not be so protected as to 
be sure of carrying the ball to a scoring point in 
spite of the defense of the opponents. The two 
points which materially favor the attacking 
party are the increased penalty for off-side play 
by the side not in possession of the ball, and the 
curtailing, under certain conditions, of the ad- 
vantages of kick-out. The rules formerly pro- 
vided that the penalty for off-side play should be 
either five yards or the loss of the ball. That 
is, if the side offending had the ball they must 
give it up to their opponents; if they did not 
have the ball, they must give up five yards of 
territory. The rules now provide the same 
penalty for the attacking side, but, upon the 
defending side, impose double the former 
penalty, namely, the surrender of ten yards of 
territory. ‘This is certain to tell in a long, hard 
game. 

The second point is that of the rule intended 
to advance drop-kicking. If a side try for goal 
by a drop-kick upon any first down inside the op- 
ponent’s twenty-five-yard line and miss the goal 
the defenders can bring the ball out only to the 
ten-yard line instead of to the twenty-five-yard 
line as before. This is sure to bear severely upon 
a side that is pressed. One can hardly help 
feeling sorry for the side that early in the play 
has the misfortune to be driven back into its 
goal. Added to the fact that on the kick-out 
their free space extends only to the ten-yard 
line, is the rule that they must actually kick the 
ball—not run it out, but kick it—thus practi- 
cally surrendering it to their eager and confi- 
dent antagonists for further assault. Under 
the old rules a team which had been forced 
back into their own goal either for a touchback 
or safety, could confidently count upon relief to 
the extent of at least thirty yards, and probably 
more ; that is, they could bring the ball out 
twenty-five yards—or approximately that dis- 
tance, for the opponents could not come nearer 
than the twenty-five-yard line—and then they 
could playa wedge, which could be counted 
upon,on the average. for seven to ten yards. 
Still another factor is to be considered in at- 
tempting to describe the woes of the side that 
is, under the new rules, forced to play in its own 
goal, and that is the wind. If the wind is 
against the defenders of the goal, and that is 
more than probable, the man who kicks out will 
have to possess not only great kicking ability 
but plenty of nerve as well, for he must so 
place the ball as to prevent his opponents se- 
curing a fair catch that may result in a goal 

To the mind of the practical player the prin- 
cipal feature in the new ruling is that he is de- 
barred from converting kick-offs, kick-outs and 
all free kicks into wedge runs. The time was 
when the ball used to be ‘‘ punted” cr kicked 
from its resting-place on the ground well down 
the field, and every game was started in this 
way. But that has been well-nigh forgotten, 
and the modern captain has invariably started 
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off with a wedge of some kind and retained 
possession of the ball as long as possible. In 
spite of the fact that the new method will open 
the play and bring in kicking at once, many of 
us will miss that exciting moment when both 
sides crouched and eyed each other and then 
with a sudden spring met in the first shock of 
the contest. But those who think that there 
will be nothing but an ordinary kick, and hence 
no excitement about the new opening, are likely 
to be pleasantly disappointed, for there are 
many already studying out eccentric kicks and 
devices of play that will still make that first 
moment one of interest. The sport is one that 
under almost any rules which bear a resem- 
blance to the original must always be one 
of great possibilities to those who care to study 
it. No better example of this could be ad- 
duced than that of Mr. Deland’s play. For 
two years wedges of various kinds had been 
exhibited in opening plays, but all were of 
practically the same character. Then Mr. De- 
land, not himself a player but a student of the 
sport, introduced an entirely new idea and one 
which has since been followed out along many 
lines, by dividing his wedge and taking more 
distance in whica to acquire the momentum. 

This season will be full of novelties, and the 
first will be a formation best adapted for a 
defense on the kick-off. The captain has ten 
men beside himself to distribute over the field 
for protection against long and short kicks as 
well as trick-kicks—if one may call them so. 
Something must, of course, depend upon the 
way in which the side about the kick-off lines 
up, but the purpose will naturally be more or 
less disguised, while the defenders are in ig- 
norance as to the intended move. 

While many of the other alterations in the 
rules are of importance, none are so radical as 
the insistence upon a kick and the alteration in 
penalties in favor of the attacking party. 

The rule, outside of these, which will be most 
commented upon and which will probably make 
the most trouble for players and umpires is 
that one forbidding momentum mass plays. 
There is an idea prevalent among many inter- 
ested in the game that this is the rule that will 
do away with wedge plays. This is a fallacious 
idea. The rule which affects the principal 
wedge plays the most is that which decrees an 
actual kick at all points where the rules say 
eiaek.”’ 

The rule that no momentum mass plays 
shall be allowed and that only three men can 
start before the ball is put in play will, un- 
Jess the ruling is by strict and determined 
umpires, result only in a curtailment, not an 
excision, of these plays. There were nota 
great many of them last season wherein the 
real power did not come from less than four 
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men. But for all that, the development of this 
feature might have become too great this year 
were it not for legislation. 

The shortening of the time of game will not 
be very apparent to the audience except from 
the fact that they will be able to see the games 
finished in broad daylight rather than in the 
dusk, and will get home in season for dinner, 
To the side that is suffering defeat, if hard 
pressed, the shortening will come as a relief. 
In an extremely close match, however, we shall 
probably see such football as we never saw be- 
fore in the way of sustained and desperate en- 
deavor, for captains and players will feel that 
there is not a moment to be lost under the new 
timing, and the pace will be grand. There will 
be no keeping back plays for the second half, 
but each captain will do his best to score as 
soon as possible, and to that end will try every- 
thing in reason of which his team is capable. 

The allotment of but three minutes, instead 
of five, for delays of game would probably, had 
it been in force last season, have put two cap- 
tains out of the game in the two most important 
matches of the year, and that, too, quite early in 
the play. Nevertheless, the principle i is a sound 
one, that if a man be too badly hurt to be able 
to play in three minutes it is, generally speaking, 
all wrong for him to attempt to continue. I do 
not fancy we shall see games played without 
delays,nor do I imagine for a moment that a run- 
ner when brought down will not take a good bit 
of this three minutes if his run has been a hard 
one and his fall sharp ; but everyone wishes to 
see more playing and less resting, and short- * 
ening the actual playing time will make the 
game faster and the succession of plays more 
brisk. 

The running out upon the field in blankets, 
as performed last season by the substitutes and 
general camp followers, was spectacular in the 
extreme, but it became a nuisance, because it 
took several minutes to clear the field after each 
one of these invasions. For that reason the 
rule limiting the medical attendance to one on 
a side will be hailed with joy. 

One word regarding a recommendation that 
was made by the Rules Committee and met 
with the heartiest approval from the Athletic 
Committee of the University Athletic Club, It 
was that, by the united influence of the two 
captains and the officials, the substitutes and 
auy others admitted inside the ropes should be 
obliged to seat themselves upon suitable low 
benches, or that some other like provision be 
made against obstructing the view of the spec- 
tators, as well as providing against these wan- 
derers becoming involved in the game itself. 
Such a recommendation should carry weight, 
and it is likely to be thoroughly enforced in the 
big matches of 1894. WALTER Camp. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION, 


The fourth annual championship games of 
the Metropolitan Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union were held July 21st, on the 
Woodlawn Oval, at Saratoga, N, Y. These 
newly constructed grounds have a half-mile 
track for cycling and pony racing, a 220-yard 
straightaway and a quarter-mile oval for foot- 
racing, and ample accommodations for all 


classes of field sports. The paths and field 
were in excellent condition, but a cold, bluster- 
ing wind prevented record-breaking. The Sara- 
toga Athletic Club guaranteed the Association 
against loss, and would have shared the profits, 
but the tide of summer residents at Saratoga 
was not yet at its flood, and the threatening 
weather kept away so many intending visitors 
that the receipis fell far below the expenses. 
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The experiment, tried this year for the first 
time of holding the Metropolitan championships 
far away from the metropolis, was not success- 
ful from any stand-point. ‘The expected finan- 
cial profit was not realized, and the entry list 
seemed insignificant when contrasted with 
those of former meetings. Forty individual 
athletes made a total of 69 entries, an average 
of a shade more than 4 for each of the 17 cham- 
pionship events. Of these 69 entries, New 
York Athletic Club made 30 ; New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club, 21; 7 clubs combined to muster the 
remaining 18, and the 29 other clubs of the 
Association were wholly unrepresented. Of 
the 9 clubs which sent athletes to the meeting 
only 7 took any prize, and only 4 gained a first 
place; while of the 17 cham A cores New 
York Athletic Club won 11, New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club 3, Pastime Athletic Club 2, and the 
Xavier Athletic Association 1. It will be seen 
that of the 38 clubs found on the roll of the 
Association, less than one-fourth competed ; 
less than one-fifth took any prize, and less than 
one-ninth won any championship. It is certain 
— if the meeting had been held in the vicin- 

ity of New York City the entries and the 
honors would have been more widely distrib- 
uted, 

The summary is : 

100 yd. run—final heat.—T. I. Lee, New York 
Athletic Club, 10 3-5s.; E. W. Seidler, N. yA, 
C., 2, by a foot ; E. Ww: Allen, N, Y. A. 3 

220 yd. run.—T. I. Lee, N. Y. A. C., 23s : E. 
W.S Seldier, N. Y - C., 2, by § yards; I. C. 
Baker, N. Y. N. C., 

Quarter-mile run. pin M. Sands, N. Y. A.C., 
52 2-ss.; S. A. Coombs, N. J. A. C.. 2, by 
2 yards ; H. S. Lyons, ae AS, 3. by a 

ard. 

Half-mile run.—C. Kilpatrick, N. Y. A. C., 
2m, 4-5s.; G. M. Hollander, Pastime A. C.. 
2m. 3s. ; S. Scoville, N. Y. A. C.,3, by 10 yds. 

One mile run.—G. O, Jarvis, N. Y. A. C , 4m. 


33 2-5s.; A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A., 2,;H 
Jaehne, N. p Bs @.3s 

Five mile run.—W. D. ti me. Jb 
27m. 23 3-5s.; G. W. Orton, ni oe a 
by 600 yards ; L. Liebgold, N. °. Ay 6.43, By 
120 yards. 


120 yd. hurdle race.—S. Chase, N. Y. A. C., 
15 4-5s.; F.C. Puffer, N. J: A.C., 2, by 5 feet ; 
S. A. Coombs N., her Se Cae 8 

220 yd. hurdle race. me C. Puffer, N. J. A. 
C., 26 1-5s.; S, Chase, N. z A. ©, 2, bys 
yards ; J. F. Rinn, P. A. C:, 

One inile walk.—S. Eanes. PA. C., 6m: 
51s.; T. W. Letson, N. an = Cea 25 by 4 yards ; 
L. Liebgold, N. J. A. 

Three mile walk. ps. ey POALC., 

1 2-5s.; L. Liebgold, N. J ds G.5 25 BY phe a 
+93 





T. W. Leteon, N.Y. A. C., 3. 

Two mile bicycle race.—G, G. Smith, N. Y. 
A. C., 5m. 32 4-5s.; J. G. Budd, Saratoga A. 
iC. 2; BY 25 yards ; W: Be Darmer, i a x ¢ 
3; by 2 yards. 

Running high jump.— M. F. Sweeney, X. A. 
A., sit, toin.; j. Cosgrove, Catholic Club, 
Albany, N. Y., sft. gin.; G. B. Becker, Syra- 
couse, 1. ¥. A: C., and F, Fredericks, N. J. A. 
C., tied for third place, at sft. 7in. ; and Bec- 
ker won the jump off, at 5 ft. gin, 

Running broad jump.—F. C, Puffer, N. J. A. 
C., 21ft. 7 1-2in.; S. Chase, N. Y. A.C., 20 ft. 
9 3-4in.; J. Cosgrove, C. C., 2oft, gin. 


Pole v “5 —H. H. Baxter, N. Y. A. C., 10 
4 4in.; F. Bowman, N. Y. A. C.; G. Casey, 
i ae ae C. , and F. Fredericks, N J. As C., ted 
for second piace, at 1oft. In the vault off, 
Bowman won at toft. rin. ; while Casey and 
Fredericks tied again, and finally tossed for 
third prize, Casey winning. 

Putting 16lb. shot —G. R.Gray,N Y. A. 


C., 45ft. 5 3.4in. ; J. S. Mitchell, N Y. A. C., 
39ft. 8 1-4 in. ; B. C. Davis, N. J. A. C, 308. 
I 1-2in, 

Throwing 16lb. hammer. meg S_ Mitchell, N. 
Y. A. C., 136ft, § 1-2in. C. Davis, N. J, 
Ay C:, iiift. 1oin, ; G. R. Gray, N Vera G., 
106ft. 

Throwing 56lb. weight —jJ. S. Mitchell, 
= Xe - C., Fw 2in, —" _R. Gray, N.Y. A 

. 27ft. sin, B.C, Davis, N N, jst C., 208t. gis. 


THE IRISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The annual meeting for the decision of the 
amateur athletic championships of Ireland was 
held June 30th at Ball’s Bridge Grounds, Dub- 
lin. The weather was clear and hot, the track 
in poor condition and the attendance large. 
The only first-class performance was the shot- 
ere in which D. Horgan created a new 

ritish record. The winners were as follows: 
1oo-yard run, N. D. Morgan, Belfast, 10 1- 58.; 
quarter-mile run, J. T. Magee, Haddington 
Harriers, 51 4-5s ; half-mile run, J. J. Mullen, 
Elysian and Armagh Harriers, 2m. 2s.; one- 
mile run, J. |: Mullen, 4m 37 2-5s; 120-yard 
hurdle race, I. A. R. ‘Mulligan, Roscommon, 
16 4-58.; three-mile walk, G Dormer, Kings- 
town, 23m. 24 I-5s.; running high jump, M. 
Roseingrave, Galway, sft. 7in.; running broad 
jump, J. J. Mooney, ‘Ballyhea, orft. rin. ; put- 
ting 16lb. shot, D. Horgan, Banteer, 45ft. 3in. 


OXFORD AND YALE. 

In Ovutinc for August we announced the 
bare fact that Yale had been beaten, but the 
cablegrams were so defective and conflicting 
that we were compelled to await correct infor- 
mation by mail before pubiishing a detailed 
report of the contest. 

The preliminary agreement for the match 
was as follows : 

An athletic match between Oxford, England, 
University Athletic Club and Yale University 
Athletic Association, New Haven, Conn., U. 
S A., to be contested July 16th, 1894, on the 
Queen’s Club Grounds, West Kensington, Lon- 
don, England, under the following conditions : 

‘«The competition to consist of nine events, 
viz,: 100-yards run, quarter-mile run, half-mile 
run, one-mile run, 120-yard hurdle race, run- 
ning high jump, running broad jump, putting 
16lb, shot and throwing 16lb. hammer. 

‘« The order of events and the selection of offi- 
cials to be decided by mutual agreement, after 
the Yale team reached England. 

‘““The competition to be decided by the num- 
ber of first places, except in case-of a tie, when 
second places should decide. 

‘* Not more than two competitors to represent 
either University in any one event. 

‘« The competition to be conducted under the 
rules governing the annual Oxford-Cambridge 
match, except in shot putting and hammer- 
throwing, in which events the representativés 
of either University were permitted to compete 
under their own rules, 
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‘The decisions of the referee to be final and 
without appeal. 

‘«The competition to be limited to students 
of not more than four years’ standing in either 
University. 

‘« The competition to be limited to amateurs, 
under the definition of the Amateur Athletic 
Association of England. 

‘* After paying all expenses authorized by 
Oxford University and the Queen’s Club, the 
remaining receipts to be divided equally be- 
tween Oxford, Yale and the Queen’s Club.” 

Before sailing for England, each member of 
the Yale team signed the following agreement: 

“The sole object of our trip being to compete 
with the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge con- 
test, we individually pledge ourselves to take 
part in no other contests than the meeting with 
Oxford, and in all other respects to regard our- 
selves as strictly under the orders of the cap- 
tain and management, and personally respon- 
sible to the University which we represent.” 

The Yale athletes reached England June 
27th and went immediately to Oxford, where 
the University grounds and training-quarters 
had been placed at their sole disposal. 

During their training several athletes of either 
team suffered from minor ills and accidents, 
but all were in fair condition on the appomaten 
day. 

Sunday brought a smart shower, and next 
day it rained continuously from 1o A. M, until 
4:30 Pp. M.—the hour set for thegames. During 
the sports no rain fell, although the sky was 
threatening, and a stiff breeze, rising after the 
rain, hindered the competitors in the final 100 
yards of all races. The grounds had been put 
in excellent condition, but the downpour of the 
morning left both path and turf heavy and 
slippery. The track is a trapezium, with four 
sides of different lengths, connected by four 
curved corners, one of which is easy and tbe 
three others rather too sharp for runners. 

All of the reserved seats had been sold in ad- 
vance, and the attendance was large despite 
the storm, conservative estimates placing the 
number of paying spectators at nearly 5,000 

In drawing for choice of position in track 
events and order of competition in field con- 
tests, Yale won every time. 

In the hammer, shot and running broad jump, 
each competitor was allowed only four trials, 
instead of the six efforts prescribed by the rules. 

1oo-yd, run.—C. B. Fry, Oxford, 10 2-5s.; G. 
Jordan, O., 2, by a foot; G. F. Sanford, Yale, 
3, by half a yard ; A Pond, ee 

Quarter-mile run.—G. Jordan, (9:, 616.3; 15: 
Sanford, Y., 2, by 2 ga A, Pond, Y., 3. by 
3 yards ; H. Sy kes, O., 

‘Half-mile ran.—W. 
F. Rathbone, O., 2, by 6 inches ; 
Y., 3. by 4 yards; J. E. Morgan, 
finish. 

One mile run.—W. H. Greenhow, O., 4m. 24 

3-5s.; J. E. Morgan, Y. 4m 41 4-5s.; G. M. 
iildy ard, O., did not finish. 

120-yd. hurdle race; run on turf, with individ- 
ual a pegged firmly to the ground.—W. J. 


O , 2m. 4-5s. 
W.w coil 
Y., did not 


Oakley, 16 3-5s.; DB. Hatch, Y., 2, by a 
yard; T. yng O., 3, by a foot; E. A. Cady, : 
fell. 


Swanwick, O., 
tied at 5ft. 8 3-4in.; E. 
G. Gardiner, O., sft. 6 3-4in. 


Running high jump —E. D. 
and L. P. Sheldon, Y., 
Cady, Y., sft. 7in.; 
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Running long jump; measured by English 
methods, which make each performance longer 
than it would measure under American rules.— 
L. P. Sheldon, Y., 22ft. r1in.; W. Oakley, O., 
22ft. 1 1-2in.; C. B. Fry, O., 22ft 3-gin.; D. B. 
Hatch, Y .o 

Putting the 16lb. shot ; the Yale men using a 

7-feet circle, while the Oxford men were al- 
iow ed a 10-feet re. —W.O. Hickok, Y..,@utt. 
7 1-2in.; A. Brown, Y., goft. 2in.; A. F. Ma- 
ling, ie 35ft. meses Me 19: 34; Sears, O., 33ft. 
7 1-2in. 

Throwing the 16lb hammer; the Oxford men 
allowed a 30 feet circle, while the Yale men 
were restricted to a 7-feet circle.—W. O. Hickok 
Y., 110ft. sin.; A. Brown, Y., 1o4ft.; G. Rob- 
ertson, O., 1ooft. 7in. 

The final score was: Oxford, 5 1-2 firsts, 3 
1-2 seconds, 5 thirds and 3 fourths ; Yale, 3 1- ; 
firsts, 5 1-2 seconds, 4 thirds and 3 fourths. 


A NEW BRITISH RECORD, 


The Northern Harriers, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, held their annual sports July 21st on the 
Powderhall grounds, It rained for two hours 
before the start, but the quarter-mile path re- 
mained in excellent condition and there was no 
wind. In the onemile handicap run F. E. 
Bacon, Ashton, England, Harriers, the British 
amateur champion, ran from scratch, with 
thirty-five men starting in front of him, and 
finished fourth in 4m, 18 15s. This perform- 
ance is now the fastest British amateur record, 
supplanting 4m, 18 2-5s., made by W. G. George, 
at Birmingham, England, June 21, 1884, but 
is still behind the American amateur record, 
4m. 17 4-5s, by T. P. Conneff, at Cambridge, 
Mass., August 26, 1893. 


FRENCH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The fifth annual French International cham- 
pionship meeting, promoted by the Athletic 
Union of France, was held July 22d on the 
grounds of the Racing Club, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris. The grounds are on the site 
of the former Pare aux Biches, and the turf 
course, 500 meters in circuit, was in good con- 
dition. The management, though far from 
perfect, was well intended, but the starting 
proved so execrable that the pistol firer was 
speedily supplanted. The entries were few and 
unsatisfactory. The French hurdle champion 
was absent and the French 100-meter and 400- 
meter champion could not come on account of 
a change of date, of which he did not receive 
notice until too late. The delegation from 
Belgium was small, and several of the expected 
Englishmen did not arrive. The attendance 
was surprisingly scanty. 

100-meter run—E. de Re, Brussels, Belgium, 
11 3-5s.; L. Q. Bulger, Dublin (Ireland) Univer- 
sity, 2, by 2 feet ; E. Letouze, Stade Francaise, 
3, by 2 yards. 

400- -meter run—E, C. Bredin, London (Eng_) 

., 52 1-5s.; A. Lemonnier, Racing Club, 2, 
by 4 yards. 

1,500 meter run—J. Bourdier Racing Club, 
4m. 20 3-5s.; M. Soalhat, Paris, 2, by 3 yards; 
E. Schaller, Belgium A. R. U., 3 by 6 yards. 

110-meter hurdle race—F. A. Waylen, Lon- 
don A. C., 18 3-5s ; E de Re, Brussels, 2, by a 
yard; G, Duchamps, Racing Club, 3, by 4 
yards, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 

The twenty-second annual regatta, for the 
decision of the amateur championships of Amer- 
ica, was rowed Aug. roth and 11th, on Saratoga 
Lake, N. Y. In order to avoid conflict with 
the horse races in the afternoon, the first event 
was called at 11:30 A. M. each day. This early 
start had other advantages, as the chances for 
smooth water on Saratoga Lake are much bet- 
ter before than after 2p. Mm. The starts for the 
turning races and the finishes of all contests 
were in the cove at the head of the lake. The 
eight-oared races were a mile and a half, 
straightaway, and all other races a mile anda 
half withaturn The boundaries of the courses 
were marked by flags at each eighth of a mile. 

The National regatta does not seem to 
be flourishing. In 1892, on Saratoga Lake, 
fifty-two boats started in the eight races in- 
cluded in the programme. In 1893, at Detroit, 
Mich , forty-nine boats started in nine races, 
and this year, on Saratoga Lake, only twenty- 
seven boats started in eight races—but one 
more than half as many in 1894 as competed in 
the same number of races, over the same course, 
in 1892. After making due allowance for hard 
times, there is still a falling-off for which rea- 
sons are not easily found. 

The attendance was absurdly sparse—about 
600 Friday and less than 1,000 Saturday. It is 
shameful that the finest oarsmen in America 
should contest for championship honors before 
such a beggarly array, but no other result can 
be expected at Saratoga. The resident popula- 
tion is small, and the transient summer visitors 
care less for regattas than for music, dancing, 
driving, horse racing and gambling In 1889, 
the National regatta, held on Saratoga Lake, 
was one of the finest ever given in the world, 
yet the spectators were ridiculously few. In 
1892 the gate-money was hardly enough to pay 
for a bicycle, and this year saw the same 
scarcity of on-lookers. The National regatta 
has been held, in different years, at Philadel- 

hia, Troy, Detroit, Newark, Washington, 
atkins, Cosmun, Albany, Jamestown, Sun- 
bury, Pullman and Worcester, and in each of 
these places the attendance has been far ahead 
of that at Saratoga. 


August roth.—Weather clear and cool ; wind 
light and shifting ; water in tolerable condition 
until the last race, when a fresh breeze raised 
quite a sea. 

Senior single-scull shells, first round, first 
two in each heat to start in final—First heat, 
F. Koenig, Western R. C., St. Louis, Mo., 
Iom. 11 1-2s.; E, A. Thompson, Argonaut R. 
C., Toronto, Ont., 10m. 33s.; W. Caffrey, Riv- 
erside B. C., Cambridge, Mass., 11m. 6 1-4s.; 
E. N. Atherton, Hartford, Conn., R. and A. C., 
11m. 13 1-2s. Caffrey had been considered a 
probable winner of the championship, and his 
defeat in the trial heat was a great disappoint- 
ment to his friends. He seemed to row as 
well as ever, but his opponents were too fast 
for him. 

Senior single-sculi shells—Second trial heat, 
F, Hawkins, Laureate B. C., Troy, N. Y., 
Iom. 32 1-2s.; J. A. Russell, Toronto R. C., 
Iom, 36 2-2s.; C. E. Bulger, Albany (N. Y.) 
R.C.,11m. After rowing less than 100 yards 
Russeil crossed over and fouled Hawkins. The 
umpire recalled the scullers and gave them a 
fresh start. In the second attempt Russell 
almost fouled Hawkins near the quarter-mile 
mark, but was cautioned and gave way. He 
seemed to make a good race with the leader, 
but it is probable that Hawkins could have 
won by several lengths had he been so dis- 
posed, Turning races are rare in Canada, and 
Russell proved his lack of experience in that 
line by making a miserable turn, losing enough 
time to have cost him second place if Bulger 
had been anywhere near championship form. 

Pair oared shells—Vesper B. C., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., G Van Vliet (bow), F. Baltz (stroke), 
tom, 24s.; Atlanta B. C., New York City, C.E. 
Varian (bow), F. Gaisel (stroke), 10m. 30s. Ves- 
per could have won by several lengths, and 
the losers, who were very tired, upset just 
after crossing the finish line. 

Intermediate eight-oared shells, with cox- 
swain—Riverside B. C., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
L. Berkeley (bow), H. J. Finnigan, M. A. Sulli- 
van, W. Hagan, F. Hynes, W. Parrock, T. 
F. Frawley, J. Hobbs (stroke), P. Anglin (cox- 
swain), 8m. 49 3-4s.; Laureate B.C., Troy, N.Y., 
S. Woodcock (bow), J. Flack, L. Waterbury, 
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S. Nichols, H. S. Ranken, F. Waterman, W. 
Van Deusen, W. Norton (stroke), W. T. Wil- 
liamson (coxswain), quit before reaching the 
turn, one of the crew breaking an oarlock, but 
his boat was hopelessly beaten before this mis- 
hap. The losers were powerful looking men, 
but lacked even a rudimentary knowledge of 
rowing in light boats. They were in trouble 
at a quarter mile, and the subsequent accident 
was due to their awkwardness. 

August 11th.—The weather was fine, wind 
trifling and water smooth. 

Junior single-scull schells—J. McGuire, Brad- 
ford B. C., Cambridgeport, Mass., 1om. 3 I-2s.; 
A, Jury, Toronto, Ont., R.C., 1om. 14 1-2s.; 
W. Abbott, Nassau B. C., New York City, 10m. 
45s.; J] R. McCormick, Albany, N. Y., R.C., 
tom. 56s. This was a good race as far as the 
turn, after which Abbott and McCormick fell 
back, leaving Jury to make a game struggle 
with McGuire, who lasted the longer. 

Senior single-scull shells.—Final heat, F. 
Koenig, Western R.C., 9m, 41 1-4s. ; F. Haw- 
kins, Laureate B.C., 9m 49 3-4s.; J. A. Rus- 
sell, Toronto R.C.. 9m. 50s. E. A. Thompson, 
Argonaut R.C , quit near the turn, wisely de- 
ciding to abandon a hopeless race and save 
himself for the senior fours. At theend of the 
first quarter-mile Koenig led, followed by Haw- 
kins, Thompson and Russell, and this order 
was unchanged until the finish. Russell lost 
something at the turn, although not so muchas 
in his trial heat. He found himself in too fast 
company, and was not prominent after the 
turn. Hawkins made a gallant effort in the 
final three-quarters of a mile, and was thor: 
oughly exhausted at the finish, as was also the 
winner. Koenig is a strong sculler, and has 
improved greatly since last year, when he did 
not reach the final heat, having finished third 
in his trial—beaten by both Ryan and Wright, 
of Toronto, 





READY. 


Senior double-scull shells.—Vesper B.C., G. 
Van Vliet (bow), F. Baltz (stroke), 9m. 6 1-2s. ; 
Beverwyck R.C , Albany, N. Y., J. H. Bowen 
(bow), M. F. Monahan (stroke), 9m. 10 1-2s. ; 
Varuna B.C., Brooklyn, L. I., G. Freeth (bow), 
C. Belger (stroke), 9m. 34 1-2s. Varuna were 
outclassed, but Beverwyck gave Vesper a good 
race, aided somewhat by the poor steering of 
the winners. 

Junior four-oared shells—Excelsior, B. C., 


SEPTEMBER. 


Paterson, N. J., E. D. Cundell (bow), T. J. 
Colburn, T. Purdy, E. J. Dunn (stroke), gm. 
22s.; Nautilus B. C., Brooklyn, L. I, C. Pen- 
nington (bow), W. H. Whitner, A. Nickerson, 
A. Prentiss (stroke), 2 Pennington broke his 
oar near the turn, but his crew were already 
beaten. This race had been scheduled for the 
first day, but one of the Nautilus crew was on 
a steamboat hard aground below Albany, and 
could not reach Saratoga in time for the race, 
so the Regatta Committee postponed the event 
until Saturday, despite the earnest protests of 
Excelsior’s partisans. 





THE STARTER. 


Senior four-oared shells—Argonaut R. C., R. 
G. Muntz (bow), E. A. Thompson, F. H. 
Thompson, G. H. Muntz (stroke), 8m. 48s.; 
Minnesota B.C, St. Paul, Minn., W. N. Arm- 
strong (bow), P. Houghton, L. Mahon, E. G. 
Halbert (stroke), 8m. 57s.; New York Athletic 
Club, New York City, W. H. Pinckney (bow), 
E. J. Keane, F. W. Howard, J. R. Crawford 
(stroke), 9m. 5s.; Detroit (Mich.) B.C., F. D. 
Standish (bow), E. Harvey, E. Clark, F. A. 
Lyon (stroke), 9m. 8%s.; Delaware B.C., Chi- 
cago, Ill, W. Weinand (bow), J. T. Reedy, W. 
Lau, M. Lau (stroke), 9m. 16s. This was a 
genuine race of champions. Argonaut won 
the Canadian championship at Hamilton, Ont., 
Aug. 4th ; Minnesota won the championship of 
the Minnesota and Winnipeg Association at 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn., lee 31st ; New York 
won the Downing Cup at Philadelphia, Pa., 

uly 4th, rowed over for the championship of the 

fiddle States Association at Newark, N. J., 
July 14th, and won the championship of the 
Long Island Association at Flushing, L. I., 
od 28th ; Detroit won the championship of the 

orthwestern Association at Detroit, Mich., 
July 28th, and Delaware won the championship 
of the Mississippi Valley Association at Clifton 
Terrace, Ill., Aug. 4th. Each of the five com- 
peting crews came as an unbeaten local cham- 
pion and the race was worthy of such a field. 
After the first flurry New York led, pulling a 
long, clean stroke, but Minnesota and Argo- 
naut closed up before reaching the half-mile. 
There was little to choose between these three 
at the turn, while Detroit and Delaware were 
not far behind. Argonaut was quickest in 
turning, the advantage thus gained was 
never lost, and the crew won handily, finishing 
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in good style, and evidently able to have done 
a little better if necessary. Of all the fine 
crews which Canada has sent to the American 
championship regatta this is probably the fast- 
est. Minnesota made a gallant effort in the 
final half-mile, and every spectator regretted 
that both crews could not win. New York pre- 
served their style to the finish, but exhibited 
more method than dash after the turn, and 
seemed a trifle stale from long-continued train- 
ing. Detroit and Delaware were not far be- 
hind, So fine a field, so grand a race, and so 
close a finish have not been seen in American 
waters since 1876. 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains.— 
Triton B. C., Newark, N. J., F. C. Hobb (bow), 
A. M. Harris, G. E. Horwood, C. Hadfield. M 
Milne, J. Davidson, Jr., J. D. Castles, E. Brink 
(stroke), Pe Cashion (Coxswain), o 304s. ; 
Laureate B. C., Troy, N. Y., R. Hopkins 
(bow), J. D. Shroder, K. Marshall W. Gal- 
braith, C. Biermeister, A. W. Ross, L. S. De- 
Gouche, E. D. Williamson (stroke), W. T. 
Williamson (coxswain), 8m 15%s Laureate 
could not row fast enough even to hurry the 
winners. 


the flood tide, a mile and a half straightaway, 
while all other races were a mile straightaw ay, 
rowing down with the ebb tidein the morning, 
and up with the flood tide in the afternoon. 
The weather was hot, with a thunderstorm in 
the afternoon; wind light and variable ; water 
in good condition ; management inefficient and 
dilatory, and much time was unavoidably lost 
by the repeated grounding of the official steam- 
boats. ‘The winners were as follows : 

Junior single-scull shells.—J.S. Hall, Albany, 
N. Y., RB. C.,. gm. sas: 

Intermediate single-scull shells.— C. J. Wirtz, 
Passaic, B. C., Newark, N. J., 5m. 3s. 

Senior single-scull shells. ty — Vesper 
B. C., Philadelphia, Pa., 5m. 38s. 

Junior double-scull shells. livin B.C., New- 
ark, N. J., C. McD. Willis (bow), G. E. Gifford 
(stroke), 5m 38 1-2s. 

Senior double-scull shells. —Vesper B. C., G. 
W. Van Vleit (bow), F. Baltz (stroke), 5m. 47 1-2s. 

Intermediate four-oared gigs, with coxswains. 
—Institute B C., Newark, N. J., P. Burns 
(bow), G. Smith, J. Reilly, ot _— (stroke), T 
H. Knowles (coxswain), 5m. 

Junior four-oared shells. mala York Athletic 





THE FINISH, 


The annual meeting of the Association was 
held August roth, in Convention Hall, delegates 
from fifty-six clubs being in attendance. The 
terms of service of four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee having expired, R. H. Pel- 
ton, Seawanhaka B. C., Brooklyn, L. I., and 
Conrad Behrens, Philadelphia, Pa., were re- 
elected, while G. D Phillips, New York Ath- 
letic Club, gave way to J. D. Mahr, New York 
City, and F. D. Standish; Detroit, Mich., R. C., 
to W. C. Jupp, of same club. 

The Treasurer's report showed a balance on 
hand of $646.89. 

Next day the Executive Committee re-elected 
the following officers: President, H.W. Garfield, 
Mutual B. C., Albany, N. Y. ; Vice-President, 
C, Catlin, Catlin B.C , Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, 
H. K. Hinchman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
F. R. Fortmeyer, Newark, N. J. 


MIDDLE STATES REGATTA ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual regatta was hel a) a 
on the Passaic River, at Newark, } 
eight-oared races were rowed up pot ate 


Club, R, Walden (bow), A, Kollstede, G. F. 
Sutorius, B. W. Morris (stroke), 5m. 4Is. 

Senior four-oared shells, for the Sunday Cadi 
Cup.—New York A. C., W.H. Pinckney (bow), 
E. J. Keane, F. M. Howard, ER Crawford 
(stroke), r 0. 

Junior eight-oared shells, with coxswains.— 
Riverside B.C., Cambridge, Mass., L. Beckley 
(bow), H. J. Finnegan, M. Sullivan, W. Hogan, 
F Hynes, W. Parrock, T. Frawley, J. Hobbs 
(stroke), A. Anglin (coxswain), 8m. 28 1-2s. 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains.— 
Triton B. C., F. H. Holt (bow), A. M. Harris, 
G. Howard, C. H. Hadfield, M. Milne, J. David- 
son, Jr., J. D. Costles, E. Brink (stroke), J. H. 
Pollard (coxswain), 7m. 40 1-4s. 


NORTHWESTERN AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION, 


The twenty-sixth annual regatta was rowed 
July 27th and 28th, on the Detroit River, at 
Belle Isle, near Detroit, Mich. The course has 
a current slow near the shore and growing 
stronger at each successive outward station. 
The canoe races were paddled a half mile 
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straightaway, with the current, while all other 
contests were a mile and a half with one turn, 
As compared with preceding years, the entries 
were few, the rowing of only moderate class, 
and the competitions uninteresting, except in 
the senior four-oared shells and gigs. 

The annual meeting of the Association was held 
at Detroit, July 28th, delegates being present 
from ten clubs. J. C. Sterling, Floral City B. 
C., Monroe, Mich.; C. McQuewan, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., B. C., and S. H. Hewitt, Detroit, 
Mich., B_ C., were elected members of the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee subsequently elected C. Catlin, Catlin 
B. C., Chicago, Ill., president; W. A. Little- 
john, Toronto, Ont., B. C., vice-president ; W. 
Cc, Jupp. Detroit, Mich., B. C., secretary-treas- 
urer ; W. Campbell. W yandotte, Mich., B. C.; 
M. J. Buck, Grand River B. C., Lansing, Mich., 
and S. H. Hewitt, Detroit, Mich., B.C., Audit- 
ing Committee. 

July 27th.—Weather clear and hot. Wind 
light up the river, and water a little lumpy 
during the first three races, after which the 
wind died away and water became smooth. 

Single canoes—C. E. A. Goldman, Argonaut 
R. C., Toronto, Ont., 4m. 44%s.; C. H. Gould, 
Detroit B. C., 4m. 56%4S.; C.'I. Isham, Jr., De- 
troit, B. C., did not finish. 

Junior single-scull shells—C, Van Damme, 
Nautilus B. C., Detroit, rom. 55%s.; W. D. 
West, Mutual B. C., Detroit, 11m. 44s.; P. J. 
Mulqueen, Toronto B. C., did not turn the 
stake. 

Junior double- * shelis—Toronto B. C., P. 
J. Smith (bow), P. J. ee a (stroke), 11m. 
4s.; Grand Rapids B. C., A. Carroll (bow), C. 
McQuewan (stroke), 11m. 27s. 

Junior pair-oared shells—Grand Rapids B.C., 
E. Van Asmus (bow), W. T. Simmons (stroke), 
11m. 49%s.; Mutual B.C., A. J. Skiffington 
(bow), B. F. Kiesel (stroke), 2. 

Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Detroit B. 
C., first crew, F. D. Standish (bow), E. E. Har- 
vey, E. W. Clark, F. A. Lyon (stroke), R. F. 
Gillis (coxswain), tom. 8 4-5s.; Delaware B. C., 
Chicago, Ill, A L. Reiner (bow), F J. Ring- 
ley, E. P. Vickers, J. J. Cummiskey (stroke), E. 
J Schaack (coxswain), 1om. 15s.; Detroit B.C., 
second crew, E. S. Leggett (bow), W. A. Chope, 
E. S. Rey nolds, W. C. Jupp (stroke), J. L. 
Dexter (coxswain), tom. 42s.; Ecorse B. C., T. 
E. none (bow), C. T. Sansouci, M S. Bou- 
tassa, A. Beaubien (stroke), T. H. Bondle 
(coxswain), a 

Junier four-oared shells—Ecorse B. C., F. B. 
Salliote (bow), C. J. Tank, A. D. Beaubien, E. 
R. Labadle (stroke), gm. 37s ; Mutual B. C., A. 
J. Skifiington (bow), W. D. West, H. Skiffing- 
ton, B. F. Kiesel (stroke), gm. 39S. 

July 28th.—The weather was pleasant, but a 
fresh breeze up-stream made the water quite 
rough, especially at the outward stations. 

Tandem canoes—Detroit B. C., first crew, C. 
H. Gould and W. C. Noack, 5m 32 2-5s.; To- 
ronto B. C., Paine and Goldman, 5m. 43 4-5s.; 
Argonaut B. C., F. J. Lightbourn and A. L. 
Eastmore, 3; Detroit B. second crew, C. S. 
Isham, Jr., and R. Kay, 

Senior single-scull chelis—E . A. Thompson, 
Argonaut B. ee 11m. 13 25s ;C. Van Damme, 
Ta B. C , 2; R. McKay, Argonaut B. C., 

. A. Adie Toronto B. C., finished first in 

8 50 4-5s., but was disqualified for fouling. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Senior double-scull shells—Argonaut B€:, 
E. A. Thompson (bow), R. McKay, Jr. (stroke), 
1om, 32s.; Toronto B.C., first crew, J. Smyth 
(bow), J. A. Russell (stroke), 2 by 2 lengths ; 
Toronto B, C.,second crew, P. Bs Smyth (bow), 
ids fe Mulqueen (stroke), quit at a quarter mile. 

Senior pair-oared shells—Argonaut B. C., 

A. Thompson (bow), W. E. F. Paine at eg 
12m, 1 3-5s.; Grand Rapids B. C., C. McQue- 
wan (bow), E. Van Asmus (stroke), 12m. 1134s 

Senior four-oared 4 Jetroit B.C., F. D. 
Standish, (bow), E. E. pincg , E. W. Clark, F, 
A. Lyon (stroke), 9m. 56 2-5 : Toronto R. c.. 
J. Bennett (bow), J. Smyth, W J. Sheahan, F. 
S. Wells (stroke), 10m. 6 3-5s.; Wyandotte B C., 
W. Ocbock (bow), W. Brown, H. Weatherwax, 
E. B. Nellis (stroke), 3; Ecorse B, C., F. B. Sal- 
liotte (bow), C. J. Tank, A. D. Beaubien, E. R. 
Labadie (stroke), 4 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 

The fifteenth annual regatta was rowed 
August 3d and 4th on Burlington Bay, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Course, a mile and a half straight- 
away. The wind was so strong each day that 
the bay course was too rough for rowing, and 
the races were contested on the lake course. 
These courses are parallel and separated only 
by anarrow strip of sand, so that change from 
one to the other can be made easily and quickly. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held August 3d, delegates being present from 
nine clubs The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance on hand of $901. The terms of service 
on the executive board of S. H. Grant, Bayside 
R. C., Toronto; J. A. Stewart, Grand Trunk 
R. C., Montreal, and g, Laxton, Sunnyside R. 
cc Toronto, having expired, Messrs. Grant 
and Stewart were re-elected, while Mr. Laxton 
was supplanted by C, A. Michell, Nautilus R. 
C., Hamilton. 

August 3d. — Weather chilly and threatening ; 
wind fresh from the northeast, against the oars- 
men ; water rough, and after three races it was 
found necessary to postponé the remainder of 
the programme. The winners were as follows : 

Pair oared shells—Vesper B.C., Philadelphia, 
Pa., G. Van Vleit (bow), F. Baltz (stroke), 10m. 

Senior four-oared shells, first round, first two 
crews in each heat to row in final—First heat, 
Don Amateur R.C., Toronto, Ont., T. Kenny 
(bow), A. Reynolds, C. Raime, J. Hurley, 
(stroke), and Leander R.C., Hamilton, Ont., 
W. Wark (bow), W. W. Osborne, S. C. Mew- 
burn, B. P. Dewar (stroke), rowed over in 10m. 
5S. 

Senior four-oared shells—Second trial heat. 
Argonaut R.C., Toronto, R. G. Muntz, Gor) 
E. A. Thompson, F. H. Thompson, 

Muntz (stroke), 9m. 11s. Toronto, R.O,, ER R 
Bennett (bow), J, Smyth, W. J. Sheahan, 
Wells (stroke). 2, by alength and a half. 

August gth.—Weather alternately sunny 
and cloudy ; wind brisk from the west, agains 
the oarsmen ; waterrough at the starting point, 
but grew smoother toward the finish line. The 
winners were as follows: 

Junior single scull shells—J O’Connor, Don 
Amateur R. “Cc. , IIm. 56s, 

Senior single-scull shells—Final heat, J. A. 
Russell, Toronto R. C., 10m. 53 3-5s. 

Junior double-scull shells—Don Amateur R. 
C., P. Kenny (bow), J. Hurley (stroke). 10m. 45s. 
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Senior double-scull shells—Vesper R.C., G. 
Van Vleit (bow), F. Baltz (stroke), 1om. 7s. 

Junior four-oared shells—Don Amateur R C,, 
W. Kenny (bow), A. J. Trayling, W. Nelson, 
L. Kennedy (stroke), 7m. 52s. 

Senior four-oared shells—Final heat, Argo- 
naut R.C., 9m. 32%s. 

THE WINGFIELD SCULLS. 

The annual race for this trophy, representing 
the amateur championship of Great Britain, 
was rowed July 23d, over the usual course from 
Putney to Mortlake. Last year’s winner, G, E. 
B. Kennedy, Kingston B. C., resigned, and 
Vivian Nickalls, Oxford University, won in 
23m. 30s., three lengths in front of R. Guinness. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION, 


The seventeenth annual regatta was rowed 
August 3d and 4th, at Clifton Terrace, near 
Alton, Ill. The races were contested in a nar- 
row channel of the Mississippi River, between 
Silver Island and the Illinois shore, where the 
Government Dam across the Chute leaves the 
water almost without current, but the course is 
too narrow for a great regatta. 

‘The regatta was held under the auspices of 
the Missouri Amateur Rowing Association, a 
healthy local organization, made up of half a 
dozen prosperous clubs, of which the Westerns 
and Modocs are the wheel horses. With the 
exception of the senior single and double 
events, the list of entries was satisfactory. The 
only crews that showed special merit were the 
Minnesota junior double, the Delaware four, 
and.the Western barge crew, who broke the 
three-quarter-mile record. 

Junior single-scull shells ; a mile and a-half, 
with one turn, final heat—Van Beek, North End 
R. C.; St. Louis, Mo., 10m. 48%s. Roessler, 
Western R. C., St. Louis, 2, broke his seat 

Senior single-scull sheels; a quarter mile, 
straightaway—F. Koenig, Western R. C, r. 0. 
in Im. 19s. 

Senior single-scull shells ; a mile and a half, 
with one turn—F. Koenig, Western R. C., r. o. 
in 10m, 24s. 


Junior double-scull shells ; same course, final 
heat— Minnesota B. C., St. Paul, N. P. Lang- 
ford, Jr. (bow), H. P. Bend (stroke), gm. 28s. 
Western B.C., Roessler(bow), Hessman (stroke), 
1om. 6s. 

Senior double-scull shells, same course— 
Western R.C., F. Koenig (bow), C. Hessemann 
(stroke), r. 0. in Iom. 4os. 

Junior pair-oared shells; same course — 
Western R. C., H. Fredericks (bow), W. H. 
Lamp (stroke), 11m. 14s.; Modoc R. C., St. 
Louis, Avendt (bow), Sturtzer (stroke), 2, by 
eight lengths. 

Senior pair-oared shells ; same course—Dela- 
ware B, C., Chicago, Ill., M. Lau(bow), W. Lau 
(stroke), r. 0. in Iom. 21s. 

Junior four-oared shells ; same course, final 
heat—Western B. C., H. Fredericks (bow), W. 
H, Lamp, P. B. Blattner, W. Shulte (stroke), 1. 
St. Louis R C., Wittman (bow), Reid, Gaerish, 
Meisel (stroke), finished first in 10m, 15s., but 
were disqualified for fouling. 

Senior four-oared shells ; same course—Dela- 
ware B. C., W. Weinand (bow), J G. Reedy, W. 
Lau, M. Lau (stroke), gm. 16s.; Modoc R.C., Eve- 
son (bow), Ruetter, Godfrey, Buerger (stroke), 2. 

Six-oared barges with coxswains; three- 
quarters of a mile, straightaway ; final heat— 
Western B. C., H. Fredericks (bow), C. Hesse- 
mann, P. S. Blattner, W. H. Lamp, F. Koenig, 
U. Schulte (stroke), J. G. Karl (coxswain), 4m. 
3s.; Modoc R. C., Eveson (bow), Ruetler, God- 
frey, Buerger, Cooper, Malcolm (stroke), Ma- 
son (coxswain), 2, by two lengths 

At the annual meeting the election resulted 
as follows: President, J. J. Schaab, St. Louis, 
Mo,; vice-president, C. McQueion, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; secretary and treasurer, D. R. 
Martin, Pullman, Ill.; commodore, C. Catlin, 
Chicago, Ill.; vice-commodore, F. Gastrich, St. 
Louis ; ensign, G. S. Dixon, Chicago. Exec- 
utive Committee, W. C. Jupp, Detroit ; C.S. 
Essig, Chicago ; W. N. Armstrong, St. Paul ; 
M. H. Eddy, Minneapolis; Wm. Avery, Chi- 
cago; Wm Weinand, Chicago; Edw. Wood- 
ward, St. Louis ; Frank Kiefer, St. Louis. 


PIGEON FLYING, 


THE CONTESTS OF THE SEASON, 

This year the season for flying began with 
January and is to close with December, with 
the avowed intention of the majority to reserve 
the extreme test for the autumn and winter. 
This is contrary to the traditions which limited 
the work of the year to the ten weeks following 
the first of May and to three weeks in the 
early autumn; but this is in its favor, as the 
facts go to show that the wider the departure 
from old-time ways the better the results. 

The competitions for the year are: For the 
best speed in one journey; for the best average 
speed from two distances; for the best average 
speed from three distances; for the best average 
speed in four distances, one to be 500 miles or 
over ; for the best average in four journeys, one 
to be from 540 miles or over and none from less 
than 100 miles ; for the greatest distance in the 
day; for the best average speed from two dis- 
tances, one start to be from’ Philadelphia ; for 
the best average speed from 200 miles, and for 


the journey with returns nearest to 5 Pr. M. 
These honors are held : 

For one distance, by Coxey of L. A. Mehler, 
for 100 miles, speed 1,557 yards. 

For two distances, by Harjes of L. A. Mehler, 
for 312 miles, speed 1,428 yards. 

For three distances, also by Harjes, for 786% 
miles, speed 1,328.7 yards. 

For four distances, by Rex of H. G. Thurs- 
ton, Fall River, 1,375 miles, speed 1,061 yards. 

For four journeys, one to be from 540 miles or 
over, by Trainer of Charles Mehler, Jr., for 848 
miles, speed 1,277.5 yards. 

For distance in the day, by Rex for 508 miles, 
speed 1,161 yards. 

For best speed from 200 miles, by Hayes, Jr., 
of L. A. Mehler, speed, 1,317 yards. 

For return nearest to 5 p. M., by Louis M. of 
W.B. Potts, Jr., at 4:59:37 P.M., distance 387 
miles ; speed 1,005.6 yards, 

The record for each distance of the series for 
the year to date is: 
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Distance. Speed. 


Miles. Bird. Owner Yds. per Min. 
100 Coxey L. A. Mehler 1557-3 

200 Hayes, Jr. of sd 1317.6 

4 Rex | _— = 

00 ) Dummy / H. G. Thurston 1026 

400 Six J T. P. Green 1382.5 

500 Rex H. G. Thurston 1161 

540 F.L.Glosser E. Senderling 1067.4 

950 Carter T. P. Green 19 1-3 days. 


Greatest distance in the day, 158 miles, by 


ex. 

Greatest distance, 945 miles, by Carter. 

The losses for the season have not been 
many. The bad local May storm in Philadel- 
phia and Fall River found birds out for the 200 
miles fly and with none at home the day of lib- 
erating, but the greater part returned later. 

One bird to which many hopes were pinned 
is long out, but still looked for. This is Moores. 
town, the Philadelphia bird with record for 
2,785 miles in 1893. This year his flying was 
210 miles, then 540 miles, and finally, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., 945 miles. From this last trial he is 
yet to be reported. It is possible this bird will 
come in and his owner not know him, as his 
son so closely resembles him that the two can 
only be distinguished by the difference in mark- 
ings, only to be seen when the wing is opened. 
Twice Mr. Senderling, the bird’s owner, has 
caught young Moorestown and rushed away 
with him to have the return verified, only to 
discover the mistake when he tried to find the 
countermark, and the chance is that in his de- 
termination ‘‘ not to be caught again,” he may 
mistake the father for the son. He says, ‘‘I 
know exactly how Mr. Green felt when he 
found his Pensacola bird in the loft. I’ve had 
it, but Mr. Green don’t know how I felt when I 
found it wasn’t the bird at all.” 

The trial for extreme distance this year is from 
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Key West; the entries, the two birds, Dorine 
and Lothario of Fred Bowers, Fall River, Mass. 
The start was August 2d. The air-line dis- 
tance to be covered is about 1,350 miles. The 
last trial from Key West was made in 1886 by 
New York birds, but was without result. 
Many birds have been let go from the Weather 
Bureau there, but there has never been a re- 
turn. The two birds last let go are said to 
have remained in sight some twenty minutes, 
describing wide circles and rising higher and 
higher with each round, going out of sight in 
the northeast, the home direction. 

The birds of the Ledger and W. T. Innes 
flights, of Philadelphia, have been largely used 
as messengers this season, and for public serv- 
ice, and have done much to call attention to 
the practical value of pigeons. The Innes 
birds were used only from the school-ship 
Saratoga, being sent to the Delaware Break- 
water to be taken on board when the vessel 
should arrive there, and taken out with the 
vessel when it left port, to be let go at inter- 
vals when out of sight of land. In each in- 
stance the birds brought word to Captain 
Lawrence, and to friends of those on board, 
in advance of regular means of communica- 
tion. 

The birds of the Ledger flight have rendered 
service to the public in returning with mes- 


‘ sages from those on board to friends in the 


city, the messages being taken from the birds 
in the loft and carried to their destination by 
mail or by boys, as the sender of the message 
ordered. Those forwarded by mail were re- 
ceived the same day, even in the thirty-miles 
distant Westchester. Two birds sent out on 
the ocean steamer Kensington, let go when 
twenty-four hours out, were at home in eight 
hours, E. S. Srarr, 


YACHTING. 


CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 

Of course the chief event in August is the 
squadron cruise of the New York Yacht Club. 
It is both a sporting and a social function, which 
the aristocracy of America most heartily enjoy. 
In many respects it resembles the ‘‘ Cowes 
Week,” inasmuch as it attracts to Newport an 
immense fleet of steam and sailing yachts, 
whose owners dispense bounteous hospitality 
to their many friends, acquaintances and allies. 

This being the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the club, earnest endeavors were made that 
the fiftieth cruise should be worthy of the occa- 
sion, not only in point of numbers, but in the 
way of prizes, of entertainment and general 
excellence. 

It may be observed in a general way that the 
cruise, taken as a whole, was a success indeed. 
It was a matter of regret that Commodore E. 
D. Morgan was absent in England with his 
flagship ay, but the universal verdict was 
that his place was capitally filled by Vice-Com- 
modore E. M. Brown, on whose smart steam 
yacht, Shearwater, Messrs. S. Nicholson 
Kane, Chester Griswold and Irving Grinnell, 
the Regatta Committee, were guests. 

As in former years, in order to make the 
cruise especially interesting to yacht owners, 


prizes were given to the winners in each class 


ception of club topsails, were allowed. 


connected with the club. 
of water, with picturesque scenery, trees, hills 
and other lovely landscape accessuries, but 
truth to tell it is a spot shunned generally by 
the winds, and, in point of fact, remarkable for 
flat calms, feeble airs and an unruffled surface 
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of the squadron runs from port to port. These 
events were open to yachts in cruising trim 
only, that is, with anchors on the bow and at 
least one cable bent, with the usual comple- 
ment of boats, and all deck, cabin and galley 
fixtures in place. Balloon sails, with the ex- 
Club 
rules governed all contests. 

Glen Cove has many associations of interest 
It is a pleasant sheet 


of water which beautifully reflects the silver 
sheen of a cloudless sky. Thus itis an ideal 
resort for steam yachts, but as a rendezvous for 
racing craft it has many drawbacks. Last year 
was an exception to the rule. On that occasion 
a cracking breeze was the concomitant of a rat- 
tling race. Vigz/ant lost her topmast and bow- 
sprit, and Colonza had practically a walkover. 


RACE FOR THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CUPS, AUG, 6TH. 

August 6th the fleet assembled in Glen Cove. 
The squadron was large. It consisted of the 
steam yachts Shearwater, Aida, Almy, Au 
Revoir, Clermont, Neaira, Orienta, Reposo, 








Dungeness, Electra, Alicia, Embla, Evelyn, 

udy, Linta, Marietta, Nirvana, Nooya, 
Reverie, Sapphire (late Cleopatra), Stella, 
Thyra and Veking. 

The schooner yachts were: Agues, Alert, 
Ariel, Atlantic, Clytie, Crusader, Dagmar, 
Emerald, Gevalia, Elsemarie, Loyal, Hal- 
cyon, Magic, Marguerite, Merlin, Montauk, 

Jeaera, Varuna, Viator, Wayfarer, Sham- 
rock, Sachem and Nirvana. 

The sloops and cutters were: Navahoe, 
Awa, Crocodile, Daffodil, Eclipse, Eleanor, 
Gossoon, Ilderim, Jessica, Katrina, Minerva, 
Polly, Viola, Queen Mab, Waspand Glorzana. 

There were many ladies on the yachts and a 
great number of members with their wives, 
sweethearts and sisters occupied the club 
steamer Sam S/oane, chartered for the day. 

The fleet lay at anchor, becalmed until the 
afternoon, with little promise of wind. The 
wait was tedious and weary. It was trying, 
indeed, to the spectators, but it must have been 
much more so to the owners and skippers of the 
racing craft who desired to celebrate their 
golden anniversary by a contest commensurate 
with its importance. It was a good day for 
skittles, but not suitable for yacht-racing. 

At half-past three a light breeze set in from 
the southward, and the Regatta Committee 
signalled that the race for the semi centennial 
cups would be sailed. Anchors were hove up 
in ahurry, and the yachts that had entered for 
these prizes made all the haste they could to 
the starting line, which was made between the 
flagship Shearwater and a float one-and-a-half 
miles west-by-south from Matinicock Point 
Buoy. The course thence was to and around 
a float three-quarters of a mile due north from 
Lloyd’s Point Buoy, leaving it on the port hand 
when turning, to and around a float due south 
from the Bell Buoy on the western edge of 
Green’s Ledge (Norwalk Islands), leaving it on 
the starboard hand in turning, to and around 
a float three-quarters of a mile due north from 
Lloyd’s Point Buoy, leaving it on starboard 
hand in turning and back to the starting point. 

The yachts that crossed the line were, sloops: 
Gloriana, Wasp, Queen Mab, llderim, Gos- 
soon, Polly, Awa, Jessica, Eclipse and 
Minerva. Schooners: A rzel,Emerald, Neaera, 
Loyal, Merlin, Elsemarie, Marguerite and 
Shamrock. Balloon sails were spread to the 
increasing breeze, and with spinnakers to star- 
board pulling hard, the second mark at Green’s 
Ledge was soon rounded, the leaders being 
Emerald. Queen Mab, Ariel, Merlin and 
Wasp. All stood on the port tack after round- 
ing, and then went at it hammer and tongs in 
the beat back to Matinicock. Of the schooners 
Emerald won the prize in the 3d class; Arze/ 
in the 4th class; E/semarze in the 5th class, 
Of the sloops in the 4th class Queen Maéb won ; 
Wasp in the 6th class and Gossoon in the 7th. 
Ariel made the fastest time over the course, ac- 
complishing the distance in 4h. 11m. 41s. The 
race was seen by very few, not being finished 
until long after dark. The club steamer went 
to New York immediately after the start, so 
no one on board of her was able to get but the 
most fragmentary idea of the contest. 


GLEN COVE TO MORRIS COVE, AUGUST 7TH, 


The morning of August 7th dawned with but 
feeble promise of the longed-for breeze. The 
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Sound was smooth as a mill pond, with plenty 
of humidity in the air, and the general weather 
outlook was depressing. The first day’s run 
was from Matinicock Point Buoy to a stake 
boat displaying a large club signal, anchored 
one mile due south from Luddington Rock, the 
distance being 37 miles. 

Immediately after colors the signal to weigh 
anchor and proceed to the starting point was 
displayed from the Shearwater. Matinicock 
Point was only three miles distant, but to get 
there took more than an hour, although helped 
along by a favoring tide. It was hazy, too, and 
this, in addition to the other disappointing con- 
ditions, sent the hearts of the yachtsmen down 
into their boots. The flagship anchored at her 
post and got ready to send the yachts off when- 
ever a puff of wind should give them a little en- 
couragement. 

At 10:25 the preparatory gun was fired just as 
a light breath of air stole over the water from 
west-southwest. The yachts bunched together 
so closely between the flagship and the buoy 
that pleasant chats and cheery badinage were 
exchanged by the yachtsmen. All drifted across 
the line slowly, the yachts being Mer/zn, Em- 
erald, Atlantic, Ariel, Marguerite, Dagmar, 
Shamrock, Elsemarte, Viator, Loyal, Triton, 
Gevalia, Neaera, Queen Mab, Wizard, 
Eclipse, Eleanor, Wasp, liderim, Gloriana, 
Jessica, Gossoon, Awa, Minerva, Navahoe, 
Oriva and Katrzna. At noon a light and fa- 
vorable air came from the westward, the yachts 
being at that time off Oyster Bay. Spinnakers 
and ballooners were shifted frequently, and 
both sides of the Sound were tried for wind, 
but with little success. It was scorching hot 
and some of the pallid city faces began to as- 
sume a wholesome tint of tan. At two o'clock 
Elsemarie led the fleet with Mavahoe a good sec- 
ond, Merlin third and J/derim fourth, 

The wind freshened during the afternoon, 
and soon after four o'clock it blew quite briskly. 
making the finish full of life. Mavahoe was 
the first yacht to come in, but she did not cross 
the line at first, remaining close alongside the 
flagship, Shearwater, and watching the other 
yachts finish. Finally she crossed the line. 
The Regatta Committee later on, after all the 
yachts had anchored in Morris Cove, announced 
the winners as follows: Third-class schooners, 
Merlin. Fourth-class schooners, Arze/, Fifth- 
class schooners, Zésemarie. Fourth-class sloops, 
Queen Mab. Sixth-class sloops, Wasf, 
Seventh-class sloops, Gossoon. In the fifth- 
class sloops, and the eighth-class mixed, 
as the yachts had not all been measured the 
results were in doubt. 

This was the first squadron run, prizes being 
given in each class, The Pequot Association 
saluted each vessel as she brought up in the 
cove, and a reception and hop followed at the 
club-house. The occasion was quite festive and 
was celebrated pyrotechnically and otherwise. 

All night the yachts rolled and labored in a 
nasty swell that found its way most un- 
pleasantly inside the breakwater, leading all 
hands to conclude that Morris Cove is not the 
pleasantest anchorage in the world. 


MORRIS COVE TO NEW LONDON, AUGUST 8TH. 

Anchors were hove up at half-past seven, 
the start being from a stake-boat off the 
breakwater, and the objective point was New 
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London Light, leaving Cornfield and Bartlett’s 
Reef lightships on the port hand, the distance 
being forty miles. It was a beat out of the 
cove to the starting point. The gun was fired 
at 8:30 and the racing yachts crossed thus: 
Sloops, Gossoon, liderim, Queen Mab, Awa, 
Navahoe, Polly, Wezard, Eclipse, Wasp, 
Jessica, Eleanor, Gloriana, Minerva, and 
Katrina. (The schooner Palmer being in 
mixed class No. 8, started ;with the sloops.) 
Schooners: Loyal, Eisemarze, Ariel, Merlin, 
Emerald, Marguerite, Shamrock, Triton, 
Viator, Dagmar,Gevalzaand Neaera, the last 
three being slightly handicapped. 

A nice southwest wind was blowing, allowing 
balloons to draw nicely, and the fleet, convoyed 
by a large squadron of steam yachts, made 
good speed down the Sound. Soon afterward 
the breeze lightened up considerably, and at 
eleven o'clock, off Faulkner's Island, the yachts 
had separated into three well-defined divisions 
—one under the Connecticut coast, the second 
in the middle of the Sound, and the third hug- 
ging the Long Island shore. 

In the afternoon the breeze freshened up 
bravely, making the finish replete with interest. 
The yachts passed Bartlett’s Reef lightship 
with Vavahoe in the lead, the wind on the 
starboard beam and all heeling over at a grace- 
ful angle. Thence it was a run in to the finish, 
and all the craft set spinnakers. The winners 
were : Third-class schooners, Emerald beating 
Merlin 4m. 19s. Fourth-class schooners, Ariel 
beating Shamrock 4m. 1s. Fifth-class schoon- 
ers, Elsemarie beating Gevalia 4m. 55s. In the 
Fourth-class sloops Queen Mab beat Wizard (not 
measured). Fifth-class sloops, Zclipse beat 
Eleanor (not measured), Sixth-class_ sloops, 
Wasp beat Gloriana 4m. 6s. Seventh-class 
sloops, AM/inerva beat Gossoon 2s. In the eighth- 
class, mixed, Vavahoe (not measured) beat the 
schooner Pa/mer and the sloop Katrina, The 
Volunteer joined the fleet, as also did the schoon- 
ers Constellation and Mayflower. That night in 
New London harbor more than one hundred 
yachts were at anchor, most of them being illu- 
minated. The scene was one of rare beauty. 
There was a hop at the Pequot House and 
fireworks were let off in profusion. 

NEW LONDON TO NEWPORT, AUGUST 9TH. 

The start for Newport was made off Sarah's 
Ledge, at 9:20 A.M., a southwest wind blowing, 
the weather being hazy and comparatively 
cool. The yachtsstarted thus—Sloops : Mava- 
hoe, Queen Mab, Ilderim, Jessica, Volunteer, 
Eleanor, Eclipse, Wasp, Katrina, Awa, 
Minerva, Gossoon, Gloriana and Oriva. 
Schooners: Shamrock, Ariel, Marguerite, 
Elsemarie, Dagmar, Loyal, Mayflower, 
Gevalia, Constellation, Palmer, Merlin, 
Emerald, Triton and Neaera. 

Again there was no windward work whatever, 
but the race was nevertheless pleasant to be- 
hold. The finish was off the Dumplings, and 
the distance forty miles. A severe thunder 
squall overtook some of the laggards and 
drenched them thoroughly. 

In first-class schooners, Comstellation beat 
Palmer 8m. 52s. Third-class schooners, Way- 
flower beat Emerald 7m. 51s. Fourth-class 


schooners, Marguerite beat Ariel 2m. 355s. 
Fifth-class schooners, E/semarze beat Neaera 
First-class sloops, Mavahoe beat 


Im. 27s, 
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Third- 
class sloops, Queen Mad beat Katrina 9m. 32s. 


Volunteer 15m. 49s. (elapsed time). 


Fifth-class sloops, c/zpse beat Orzva and 
Eleanor. Sixth-class sloops, Wasp beat G/o- 
viana 2m. 58s. Seventh-class sloops, Gossoon 
beat Mrnerva 3m, 8s. As Constellation, May- 
Hower and Marguerite are Boston boats there 
was much joy among the Boston contingent 


THE RACE FOR THE GOELET CUPS, AUGUST IOTH, 

To Mr. Ogden Goelet of the New York Yacht 
Club the thanks of all yachtsmen are due. For 
the past thirteen years he has presented for 
competition off Newport a cup for schooners 
valued at $1,000, and a cup for sloops worth 
$500. These valuable trophies have produced 
in the past many memorable contests, in which 
Capt. Goelet has always taken the keenest in- 
terest. This year, however, circumstances pre- 
vented him from returning from abroad in time 
to see the race which proved to be as exciting 
as any ever sailed over the Block Island course, 

A large fleet of pleasure craft steamed or 
sailed out to Brenton’s Reef, making an ani- 
mated and picturesque spectacle. On most of 
the sight-seeing yachts there were large parties 
which included many Newport fashionable 
belles. Among the large steam craft were J. J. 
Astor’s Nourmahal, Fred W. Vanderbilt's 
Congueror, Elbridge T. Gerry’s Electra, E. C. 
Benedict’s Onezda, A. L. Barber’s Sapphire. 

The harbor was deserted and an enormous 
flotilla of yachts, excursion boats and every 
kind of sailing craft trom a schooner to a cat- 
boat were represented. ‘There was a long wait 
at the lightship for the southerly wind due 
there usually about noon. All the morning 
northerly airs fought for the mastery, the sea 
being quite smooth. At 1 p.m. a gentle breeze 
set in from southeast, and in a few minutes it 
was evident it had come to stay. From the 
flagship Shearwater the preparatory gun was 
fired at th.1om., and the signal was displayed an- 
nouncing that the course would be from Bren- 
ton's Reef lightship to a mark-boat off Block 
Island, thence to a mark-boat off West Island 
and back to the starting point—a distance of 
.thirty-eight miles. 

The yachts started as follows: H. M. Gillig’s 
Gloriana, th. 20m. 24s.; Percy Chubb’s im- 
ported Queen Mad, th. 20m. 37s.; H. P. and 
R. L. Lippett’s Wasf, th 21m. 238; Rear 
Commodore Carroll’s :Vavahoe, th. 21m. 4os., 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt's //derzm. 

The schooners crossed thus : J. Roger Max- 
well’s Emerald, 1:26:23 ; Bayard Thayer's Con- 
stellation, 1:26:54; W. A. Gardner’s May- 
Jiower, 1:27:05 ; W. H. Forbes’ Mer/zn, 1:27:42; 
G. H. B. Hill’s Arze? and Henry W. Lamb’s 
Marguerite, 1:28:25; J. B. King’s Elsemarie, 
1:29:25, and W. P. Ward’s Shamrock, 1:29:59. 

All crossed close-hauled on the port tack, 
their sheets being trimmed for the first leg to 
windward, thirteen and a half miles. It was 
easy for the Vavahoe, as her class antagonist, 
Volunteer, did not compete. Her owner, J 
Malcolm Forbes, is not satisfied with her, and 
therefore declined to enter for the race. Her 
mast is said to be stepped in the wrong place 
for good work. Mavahoe’s next competitor, 
Queen Mad, is a much smaller boat, and al- 
though she was allowed nearly 30 minutes b 
Navahoe could not be expected to win. tt 
was a splendid beat to the West Island mark. 











Navahoe gave 2x remarkable exhibition of her 
weatherly qualities, and soon was seen at the 
head of the fleet. All carried clubtopsails, and 
Wasp, Gloriana and /iderim had as much as 
they could do at times to lug them along, for 
the wind freshened perceptibly, and just before 
two o’clock it shifted to south-southwest, and re- 
mained there strong and steady allday. Wasp 
and G/lorzana stuck to each other with leech- 
like tenacity. Old rivals these, whose skippers 
are out for each other’s scalp and whose war- 
fare has been bitter all season. J//derzm was 
not equal to these two Herreshoff flying 46- 
footers in windward work, and fell off to lee- 
ward with rapidity. In the schooner class, 
Emerald, handled with smartness, kept ahead 
of the others, the M/er/zn trying her prettiest 
to beat her in the tacks to Point Judith, but 
failing. Constellation is great at reaching, 
but not quite so good as Avie/ and some of the 
others at herringboning her way to windward. 

The outer mark was rounded thus : Vavahoe, 
3:15:25; Queen Mab, 3:35:34; Emerald, 3:38:- 
05; Wasp, 3:43:25 ; Glorvana, 3:44:43 ; Arzel, 
3:46:12 ; Constellation, 3:46:15 ; Merlin, 3:50- 
30; Mayflower, 3:50:30; Marguerite, 3:55:00; 
Iiderim, 4:05:00; Elsemarize, 4:08:10; Sham- 
rock, 4:10:00, 

From this point it was arun of eighteen miles 
to the West Island mark with spinnakers set 
to port. Before the Shamrock had rounded 
Block Island mark Wavahoe was hull down and 
had covered quite six miles of the second leg. 
At this time, unless something disastrous hap- 
pened, she seemed to be a certain winner. 
Schooners sometimes sail very fast when the 
wind blows brisk on the quarter with spinna- 
kers pulling bravely. Zmerald, whose sails 
fitted capitally, passed Queen Mad soon after 
rounding. 

The racers were now stretched out in a 
string that covered many miles, It was a live- 
ly run without a mishap to the West Island 
mark. Vavahoe increased her lead all the 
time, slowly but surely, after setting her im- 
mense spinnaker, Steam yachts were forced 
to put on additional steam to overtake her, and 
then it was only the extra smart ones that suc- 
ceeded. She went through the water with no 
fuss at all, and sofar as could be judged is sail- 
ing in far better form than last year, when she 
was acrude and unknown quantity. Mr. Car- 
roll has now the fullest confidence in his craft, 
and so has Mrs. Carroll, who was aboard during 
this race. Constellatzon tried to catch Emerald 
but did not come near succeeding. 

The West Island stakeboat was gybed around 
in the following order: Mavahoe, 5:04:55; 
Emerald, 5:32:00; Queen Mab, 5:35:30; Con- 
steliation, 5.37:40; Marguerite, 5:40:00; 
Wasp, 5:45:00; Arzel, 5:46:00; Glorzana, 
5:47:10; Mayflower, 5:47:15; Merlin, 5:52:50. 
Elsemarie, Shamrock and Jlderim were not 
timed at this point. 

From West Island to the finish line it was a 
close-hauled stretch on the port tack. It didn’t 
take Mavahoe long to accomplish the 6% 
miles. With a graceful heel to her snowy 
decks, untouched even by spray. and all her sails 
setting flat without a wrinkle, she romped past 
Brenton’s Reef lightship victorious, and winner 
of the Goelet Cup for sloops. Through brazen 


whistles came hoarse pans of praise, shrill 
screams of congratulation, while ladies waved 
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white kerchiefs and men with lusty throats 
gave vent totheir delighted feelings. It wasa 
,reat triumph for Mr. and Mrs, Carroll. The 
big clubtopsail was then taken in and Vavahoe 
dodged about the lightship to see the other 
yachts finish. This took time, for Vavahoe had 
a lead of nearly a half-an-hour, Her time at 
the finish was 5:39:30. 

All things must, however, come to an end 
Emerald was second at 6:11:18; Queen Mab 
third at 6:18:06 ; Constellation fourth at 6:18: 
30, Marguerite fifth at 6:31:49; Arze/ sixth 
at 6:32:10; Wasp seventh at 6:33:49; Gloré- 
ana eighth at 6:37:39 ; Mer/zn ninth at 6:38:23 ; 
Mayflower tenth at 6:39:16; E/semarze elev- 
“ah at 7:10:56; Shamrock twelfth at 7:14:33, 
and //derzm last at 7:14:33. 

The Regatta Committee figured up the results 
and showed that Emerald won the schooner 
prize, beating Marguerzte 11m. 13s., correct- 
edtime. Mavahoe beat Queen Mad 39m. 4os. 
on elapsed time. Mavahoe had not been 
measured. It took MNavahoe 1:53:45 to beat 
thirteen and-a-half miles from Brenton’s Reef 
to Block Island, and Amera/d 2:11:42 to ac- 
complish the same distance. Both are good 
examples of speed. The contest was in every 
way satisfactory, both from a racing and a 
spectacular point of view. That the winners 
of the prizes are popular need not be urged. 
Mr. Maxwell’s schooner Emerald has many of 
his own ideas embodied in her. That she 
should beat the “creations” of Mr. Burgess 
and Mr. Cary Smith is indeed a matter of 
congratulation both to Mr. Maxwell and his 
friends. 

Rear Commodore Carroll’s pluck in taking 
Navahoe to England and racing her so stur- 
dily has endeared him to all American yachts- 
men, His success has been well deserved. 


NEWPORT TO VINEYARD HAVEN, AUGUST IITH. 
After the Goelet cup race, interest in the 
cruise began toflag. The run from Newport to 
Vineyard Haven, a distance of 37 miles, was 
rather fluky andtame. The start was made at 
10:40 A.M., from Brenton’s Reef lightship, the 
finish being off West Chop. The starters were 
sloops Jiderim, Queen Mab, Navahee, Wasp, 
Minerva, Awa, Volunteer, Jessica, Katrina, Gos- 
soon, and Gloriana ; schooners Merlin, Constel- 
lation, Neaera, Emerald, Gevalia, Quickstep, Else- 
marie, Shamrock, Mayflower, Loyal, Marguerite, 
Ariel and Atlantic. Navahoe \ed the fleet. The 
winners follow: In the third class schooners, 
Emerald beat Merlin 6m 22s. Fourth class 
schooners, Ariel beat Shamrock 14m. 52s. Fifth 
class schooners, Z/semarie beat Neaera 2m, 40s. 
Sloops, first class, Vavahvoe beat Volunteer 23m 
29s. (elapsed time). Sixth class, Wasp beat 
Gloriana 7m. 16s. Seventh class, Minerva beat 
Awa 2m. 12s. Mixed class, Katrina beat Queen 
Mab 3s. 
The squadron lay atanchor in Vineyard 
Haven until Monday morning. 


VINEYARD HAVEN TO NEW BEDFORD, AUG, I3TH. 


The fleet started for New Bedford at 8:20 
A.M., on Monday, the contestants being the 
same as on Saturday. The course was from 
West Chop to Clark’s Point through Quick's 
Holl, the distance being 21 miles. It was rainy 
and the breeze was light at the start but im- 
proved as the day advanced. The winners 
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were: Third class schooners, Emerald beat May- 
flower 55s. Fourth class schooners, Arie/ beat 
Shamrock 3m. 6s. Fifth class schooners, Mea- 
era beat Elsemarie 52s. First class sloops, Vav- 
ahoe did not finish as Volunteer quit and went 
into Nanshou, an island in Vineyard Haven 
Sound owned by Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes. Sixth 
class sloops, Wasp beat Gloriana 3m. 7s. Sev- 
enth class sloops, Minerva beat Gossoon 52s. 
Mixed class Queen Mab beat Katrina 10s. Con- 
stellation, also in this class, made the fastest time 
over the course, viz., 2h. 4om. 35s. 

The Goelet Cups were presented to the win- 
ners on the Shearwater in the afternoon. 


NEW BEDFORD TO NEWPORT, AUGUST I4TH. 

August 14th the yachts sailed for Newport, 
where they disbanded. Jiderim and Merlin 
collided just before the start and both were 
slightly damaged. The start was at Clark’s 
Point, and the finish at Brenton’s Reef light- 
ship. It was a fair wind from the northeast, 
so there was no windward work. The winners 
were: Third class schooners, Emerald beat 
Mayflower 4m. Fourth class schooners, Mar- 
guerite beat Dagmer 3m. 21s.  Fifth-class 
schooners, Meaera beat Elsemarie 4m. 30S. 
Sixth class sloops, Gloriana beat Wasp 2m. 43s. 
Seventh class sloops, Gossoon beat Minerva gm. 
54s. Mixed class, Queen Mab beat Katrina 11m. 
36s. and Constellation 11m. 39S. . 

There was a meeting on the flagship at which 
congratulatory speeches were made and votes 
of thanks passed, and then the fleet disbanded 
after a most successful and enjoyable cruise. 


THE 2I-FOOTERS. 

As a class, these much talked of little craft 
have not sailed with that regularity which was 
expected of them. Good men have been at 
their helms, and their sails in some cases are 
excellent. This cannot be said, at the same 
time, of their outfit generally. In this respect 
one would imagine that the cheapest contract- 
ors for the supply of blocks and ropes had been 
hunted up. With such little playthings, and 
where the difference when the bills are totaled 
can amount to but a few dollars, I think it hard 
on their designers that a few more dollars 
should not have put at the disposal of the men 
who have racked their brains to introduce into 
their designs the result of long study and much 
experience. Their comparative merits will be 
seen in the different gatherings of the small 
fry. Where they make their best showing is 
when the races at Larchmont and Douglaston 
are blessed with a good wind. 


CLUB SPECIAL 
28TH. 

The 21-footers were called together, and with 
them the cabin cats were invited. A goodly 
showing in both classes put in an appearance, 
the 21-footers for the third of a series of races 
arranged for them, and the cat-boats for a prize 
offered them by that genuine yachtsman, Mr. F. 
W. Flint. The 21-footers were Adelaide, Min- 
netonka, Maysie, Hoodoo, Flirt, Dorothy, Vaquero, 
Blonde and Brunette, Houri and Celia. The 
cabin cats were Myrtle, Kittie, Onoway, Win or 
Lose, Mary and Almira. 

Before a start was made Hoodoo lost the use 
of one of her many centerboards, which put her 
on the list of disabled. The others went trip- 
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ping for the Scotch Caps buoy, and from thence 
to a buoy off Execution, rounding it to sceamper 
homewards ‘This distance was gone over twice 
by those left in the race, except in Maysie’s case. 
Her pilot managed to land her on the moorings 
of a stakeboat. 

The start of the cat-boats was ten minutes 
after the 21-footers, and their course was what is 
known as the Hempstead-Matinicock course, 
about 13 knots. A7¢tze, in this class, beat Mary 
49 seconds, while Onoway was a very good third. 

Their arrival back to the starting line on cor- 
rected time was: X7ttie, 2h. 2m 2s. ; Mary, 2h. 
5m. 51S.; Onoway. 2h., 6m. 478. ; Almira, 2h. 
7m 21s. ; Myrtle, 2h. 11m 2s.; Win or Lose, not 
measured. 

The finish of the cat-boats was soon followed 
by the 21-footers. Their arrival on elapsed 
time was as follows: Dorothy, 2h. 33m. 58.; 
Vaquero, 2h. 34m 98; Houri, 2h. 36m. 12s.; 
Blonde and Brunette, 2h. 39m. 208.; Celia, 2h. 
40m. 30s,; Flirt, 2h 46m. 58.; Adelaide, 2h. 
46m. 10s.; Minnetonka, 2h. 46m. 45s. Dorothy 
beat Vaguero 1 minute and 4 seconds, while 
Houri was a poor third. The others, it will be 
seen, were much more widely separated than 
should be the case with boats built on a certain 
length of water-line and with other restric- 
tions. They ought to come in almost as a 
bunch if we are to believe that the rising gen- 
eration of naval architects are to be found ‘in 
the same street” with their elder brother. 

LAKE YACHT-RACING ASSOCIATION,—FIRST DAY. 

On Wednesday, July 4th, the principal racing 
yachts, with some of the cruisers of the Lake 
Ontario Yacht Clubs, Bay of Quinte, of Belle- 
ville, Oswego, Queen City of Toronto, Roches- 
ter, Royal Canadian of Toronto, Royal .iamil- 
ton and Victoria of Hamilton, assembled at 
Sodus Point on the south shore of the lake, thirty- 
five miles east of Charlotte, for four days’racing. 
In past years the Association has held one or 
two days’ racing at each city, allowing time 
between the fixtures for the yachts to sail from 
point to point ; but it was hoped the meet would 
be more successful and a change was mad» this 
year as an experiment. The yachts are divided 
into first or 70-foot, 46-foot, 40-foot, 35-foot, 30- 
foot and 25-foot classes, under corrected meas- 
urement, found by the length of load water- 
line plus square root of actual sail area divided 
by two. 

The first day, July 4th, was for first, 40-foot 
and 25-foot classes, the start being made at 11 
A. M., II:I0 A. M. and 11:20 A. M., respectively. 
In the first class Orzole, Vreda, Cinderella 
and Onward got over well together, followed 
by the 4o-footers Yama, Aggie and Dinah, 
also in close order, and later the 25-footers 
Euroclydon, Lo Benguela, Mirage, Mona, 
Nox, Salola and Sylvia, in a bunch; except 
Sylvia. The latter, a new yacht, had trouble 
with her club-topsail, thereby losing what 
proved very valuable time at the finish. The 
course was a triangle, with 4-mile legs. Wind 
and sea were moderately heavy. The racers 
presented a charming pigture as they stretched 
away for the beat to the west buoy, with Orzole 
leading and the rest inaline. Onward sailed 
very poorly; so much so that Vox and Sy/vza 
soon headed her, though they started twenty 
minutes later. These two little fellows hada 
hard tussle. They dropped the rest of the fleet, 
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and were sailed for all that was in them. Nox 
is a Fife design, and Sy/vza by A. G. Cuthbert, 
son of the late Captain Cuthbert, of Countess 
of Dufferin and Atalanta fame 

The forty-footers sailed a very close and in- 
teresting race, Yama, a yacht which has done 
more to improve the fleet than any other, get- 
ting the worst of it 

During the second round Yama passed Dinah 


and gained materially on Aggze. Summaries: 
Name. Time Elapsed Corr'd 
Allow’ce. Turn. Finish. Time. Time. 
70-Footers. M.S: H.M.S. H.M.S H.M.S. H.M. S. 
Oriole. ...scratch...1 27 08...3 21 23...4 21 23...4 21 23 
Vreda...... 13 42 s0<% 33) 08...3 39 -08..<4 99 05.0.4 25 33 
Se 2 O68 53.065 12 0500.6 12 O5eee severe 
Cinderella.. ..... .. dropped... .... sine) Seeks! Sine 
go-Footers. 
Aggie..... rr ke ee ee Rey See) Pe 
Yama...... ° 0% GT 280003 GQ 2300-4 39 23-00 ovens 
Dinah... br hieitaw sR GO 960562 SH WS rsh 44 WSicse a scces 
Name. Time Elapsed Corr’d 
Aliow'ce. Finish. Time. Time. 
25-Footers. M.S. H.M.S.  H.M.S. H.M.S 
WOK sos. sn0'e's oss vie BOPARCN 050d EF OSs0009 SE O5s00.2 §t08 
ee eee GO aeecd 34 10:..:2' 54 18.0009 52 SC 
Salola.....ccsseee I 24 eo 02 17 4Qeove2 57 4Qeeee2 56 25 
Euroclydon...... 739 04002 37 340003 £9 34 «. 309.57 
ona soae O48 cece? 3% 1800603 2% 18....3 10 90 
Lo Benguela. Macs GAG VacQROPREe rs cose esas saceins 
Mirage.....0.0006 I 49 062 42 50 0.2322 5Oe.s03 SE OF 
SECOND DAY. 


July 5th the 46, 35 and 30-foot classes sailed 
over a windward and leeward course twice 
around, making 16 miles, Wind and sea heavy 
from the northwest. Starters : 

46-footers—Condor, with Papoose, out for a 
trial, but not racing. 

33-footers—Alert, Ripple, Vision, Vivia. 

30-footers—Erma, Norma, Vedette, Volant, 


of the fleet. She was unlucky in getting too 
far off shore, for the wind dropped, leaving all 
becalmed. A very light spinnaker breeze fol- 
lowed, of which the boats nearest shore got 
most benefit. The 4o-footers had got still far- 
ther out in the lake, and as a result the 25- 
footers carried a breeze with them and turned 
the buoy first. The 25-footers turned the outer 
buoy as follows : 





M. S. 
OD shins Kaiser ved: vers ; 28 15 
Salola. 44 45 
pT ee eee 48 05 
Mirage 5° 55 
eer carom creer 53 00 
Euroclydon.. 53 35 
Sylvia 57 4° 


On the beat back, the whole fleet rapidly 
closed on Jona. Sylvia overhauled one after 
another of her competitors till well up in the 
front rank, when the breeze again dropped and 
changed to its first quarter. Spinnakers were 
hastily set, but a squall coming down the lake 
made them go in asrapidly. Only Sy/vza held 
on to everything; J/rage and Luroclydon 
stripped ; Vesta was thrown on her beam ends, 
while Vox became unmanageable and ran over 
the buoy. Sy/vza lost her spinnaker and had 
the jaws of her gaff broken. .Sa/o/a, under 
slouched sail, made the buoy first. Among 
the big craft Orzole and Vreda hung on to 
everything. Onward had given it up. Orzole 
sailed a splendid race, but could not make up 
her time allowance to the handsome cutter of 
Commodore Boswell of the R. C. Y.-C. Of the 
‘* forties” Yama seemed to like the breeze best. 
The finish was as follows : 








course was again to windward and return, 10 
miles for the 25-footers, and twice around, 20 
miles, for the 40 and 70-footers. 


3 Name. Time Elapsed Corr’d 
uU ona. Allow ce. Turn. Finish. Time. Time. 
The three classes were started at Jo, 10:10 ween M.S. H. get H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Py > 7, y y reda..... If 25 ...12 50 16...3 O02 O4.. pe aes ae 
and 10:20 respectively. e Zach class got over Oriole....scratch...12 55 59..+2 54 08...4 54 08...4 54 08 
the line well together. The firstleg wasabeat Onward MRAEODDOOI LS <ccees. kes heann at aeeted 
out, and Papoose soon sailed away from Con- eos 
dor. Vivia, anew Watson design, belonging oo or ee : ae ae aS Seve Nes 
2 . : é ‘ ve aie Sitoas anes 5 weidats 
to George Gooderham, Esq., Jr., of Toronto, Aggie... Sci GaeuaexO a. Me yi ee cde Re gine 
liked the wind, and not only ran away from — 25-Foote rs. 
her class, but also out-footed Condor. Salola.... £10 s+ s+ .002 T4 10 +..3 $4 10...3 53 00 
i Soba I ZI cee eoeee +ee2 16 30 ...3 56 30.4.3 54 59 
Name. ae me Elapsed Corr’d  Mona.. © 41 ¢ eeeee o002 15 50 1263 55 50e0-3 55 10 
ay Turn, Finish. Time. Time. Mirage.. ‘ 31 coos coe2 18 44 22.3 58 44---3 57 13 
46-Footer. H. M. S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. Nox.. " soratoh. eee poh a S008 cae Saeine 
Condor... II 58 37-00% 56 39.++63 56 39--+3 56 30 Eurocly’ Re NONSES iaist <cssiee a a ACG Aa, mimny seis 
—* “4 Vesta..... ne rem ere oe ee ee Mss sea ied 
ivia..... +Ir 58 24...1 42 20.4.3 32 20.6.3 31 19 ra = ° 
Vision....scratch...12 11 10...2 06 55...3 56 55...3 56 55 On Saturday the ith, a heavy gale was s blow- 
Alert..... -12 06 18...2 12 13...4 OF 13.--3 58 56 ing, and sea running from the northwest. 
vs,” noe EIN A eaitee hax Scone sin axeine The course was twice around a triangle of 3} 
30- hooters. 
Vedette..scratch...12 10 14...1 59 27.+-3 39 27-++3 39 27 miles to a side, for the 46, 35 and 30-footers. 
Norma... .+12 24 19...2 20 16...4 00 16...3 58 34 The starting gun for the 46-footers was fired 
es +412 25 03...2 20 12...4 00 12...3 59 47. at1I0A.M. Condor was alone in this class. 
4 Ae «- 12 IC Zeeed eee y ° 
— * dropped... ae <y nie At 10:10 the 35-footers were sent away, Vzvza, 
ump bar. Vision, Alert and Cyprus contending. The 
fe 
1 h i witl A : 30- footers Vedette, Norma, Volant and Erma 
July 6th opened with a very light wind. The Started at 10:20. The first leg, dead to wind- 


ward, was a trying one for the little fellows, 
and there was much plunging and throwing of 


The gun was fired at 10 o'clock for the big eer af — av : , 
: ame. zme Elapsed Corr’d 
craft Orzole, Vreda, Onward. The 4o-footers Allow’ce. Turn Finish. Time. Time. 
Yama, Aggie, Dinah, started at 10: 10, and 4o-Footers. M.S. H.M.S. mS: HS. BES. 
the 25- -footers Euroclydon, Mirage, Mona, pe 0 Sree eee EE SS oS SB Spb oS SE IFe «3-52 37 
Nox, Salola, Sylvia and Vesta at 10:20. Vivian... E37 .eeEd 47 05.002 29 2 19 2 18 06 
Oriole again drew away,and Yama, sailing Cyprus... 3 14 ...12 10 26...2 08 320003 : 32-003 55 13 
better than on Wednesday, also headed her oa pate ce 12 35++.2 11 28.. gh or dhageti 58 37 
fleet. In the 25-foot class, which all through joys 3 49. -disabled. cae : 
had been the most hotly contested, a great deal Norma... 2 07. «+.12 02 ie 48 30...3 28 30...3 26 23 
of blanketing and jockeying was carried on. pA —* ssefatch..012 oF 12.s0¥ 49 24. ++3 29 24.443 29 24 
—_ last in crossing, shot up to wind- no er “ia op 0352 38 45.003 98 45.003 8 55 38 
war 


and soon was to weather and- ahead 
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CYCLING. 


THE CONSUL FOR NEW YORK. 

The past month has been prolific in events of 
interest to the cycler. Locally the most im- 
portant is that Isaac B Potter, the erstwhile 
editor of Good Roads has been nominated by 
his friends as candidate for the office of Chief 
Consul of New York State. The letter nomi- 
nating Mr. Potter draws comparisons between 
the work done by the local officials in New York 
and Massachusetts. It is true that the New 
York Division has not thriven as I would like 
to see it, but to say that noeffort has been made 
by the New York officials to secure renewals 
and new members is not a fair statement. On 
the contrary every effort has been made, and 
the want of success must be laid to other rea- 
sons than that of inefficiency or neglect on the 
part of Mr. Luscomb and his associates in of- 
fice 

THE SECRETARY GOES WEST. 

Boston loses Abbot Bassett, the secretary of 
the L. A. W., and Chicago gains him. The 
departure of the worthy secretary from the city 
of ‘‘isms”’ to the city of ‘‘ pork and corn” was 
signalized by a farewell banquet given by the 
officers of the Wheelman Company and the 
staff of the Bicycling World: It was a repre- 
sentative affair and the ‘‘Grand old man of. 
cycling” received a send-off the memory of 
which will linger with him, ‘even as a sweet 
perfume,” to the end of hisdays. Many in the 
East have questioned the necessity and ever 
the wisdom of removing the secretary’s office 
so far away from the section which contains 
the much larger share of the L. A. W. member- 
ship. While it is a fact that the vast bulk of 
the League membership is east of the New 
York line, the critics must remember that for 
the time being the business headquarters of the 
L. A. W. is in Chicago, because that city is the 
place where the official organ is published. It 
is impossible to transact the business of the 
L. A. W. in a way which would be satisfactory 
if the secretary’s office and the publication of- 
fice of the Au//etin are 1,000 miles apart. 

Boston may not get the official organ again 
but New York may, and I prophesy that the 
League will, after the present contract expires, 
publish its own organ and New York will be 
the place of issue. 


THE CYCLIST LEAGUE. 

A new organization has just been formed by 
Class B men which purports to have for its ob- 
ject the protection of the interest of Class B 
riders and settling the question of prizes, which 
has always been a source of contention. The 
organizers disclaim any intent to antagonize 
the racing authorities of the L. A. W., but 
rather to supplement its effortsin its attempt 
to insist on proper management at the hands 
of the race-meet promoters. The official name 
of the new organization is ‘‘ The American 
League of Racing Cyclists.” The officers are 
W. L. Bridgman, of Boston, pres.; E. C. Bode, 
Chicago, vice-pres. ; W. H. Kirkpatrick, Boston, 
Mass., secretary and treasurer. About fifty 
men are charter members including all the 
chief Class B men. Just how far these gentle- 


men will realize their expectations remains to be 
seen, and in their endeavors to correct wrongs 
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they must remember that while it is true that 
race promoters would have hard sledding toget 
along without Class B men, these same Class 
B racers would have no occupation were the 
race promoters to stop promoting. It is there- 
fore wise for the members of the A L. R. C. to 
temper their demands with reason and to bear 
in mind the fable of the individual who killed 
the goose which laid the golden egg. 


ARTHUR A, ZIMMERMAN, 

My faith in Zimmerman and my prophecies 
as tohis success have been bravely borne out by 
the results of his races on the Continent. He 
has sustained the reputation of the country be- 
yond our fondest expectations, and is practically 
invincible. Not only did he establish himself 
as the king amongst amateurs, but his later 
efforts in the professional field have been equally 
successful. Of course there must be an end to 
everything, and the period of the lasting quali- 
ties of an athlete is an unknown quantity. It 
is pretty difficult for a man of the prominence 
of Zimmerman to withstand the temptations 
which surround him and have surrounded him 
ever since he became prominent as a rider. 
Training alone is sufficient to ruin a manina 
limited number of years, but this period is 
shortened or lengthened according to the man- 
ner in which he carries himself as a private in- 
dividual. Certainly that he has lasted so long 
speaks well for his wonderful vitality, and for 
the temperance which must have governed his 
private life. It has been stated that Mr. Zim- 
merman will retire from the racing field and 
turn to the stage as a means of livelihood. The 
later and more probable statement is that he 
will turn his attention to the manufacture of 
bicycles, a company for that purpose it is stated, 
is being now formed with Zimmerman ere, 
Arthur and McDermott as organizers 


THE NAZIONAL MEET. 

Two months ago there were many schemes on 
foot to form parties to attend the meet, but the 
lack of interest or the lack of money, or the 
lack of something, has sounded the deathknell 
to all such enterprises, and I do not believe 
that there are one hundred men from New 
York State and the New England States who 
are in evidence at the great National An- 
niversary. This is too bad, for the Denver 
boys are thoroughly in earnest. They are hos- 
pitable, and have left no stone unturned to 
make the meet one of the most successful in the 
history of the League. 

OUT OF DEBT, 

Every well wisher of cycling wil rejoice in 
the statement which I can authoritatively give 
that the League to-day is free from debt and 
has enough money in the treasury for running 
expenses until the end of the year. When the 
present Executive Committee took charge of 
affairs, they were met with difficulties of every 
description, and certainly the fact that the 
League was practically bankrupt was not one 
of the smaller troubles with which they had to 
contend. Messrs. Luscomb, Willison and Per- 
kins, however, are men not easily frightened, 
and, in the face of the almost hopeless outlook, 
they went to work to clear up the debts which 











had been incurred by the former administra- 
tion. They have accomplished this, and in less 
than five months’ time from the date that they 
took charge of the affairs of the National body, 
they are able to make a report which shows the 
League to be financially sound, its debts paid. 
and money in the treasury. I am glad to join 
my voice in commendation of the work these 
gentlemen have accomplished. The member- 

_ ship of the League is now about 23,000; of this 
number Massachusetts has about one-quarter, 
and leads all of the rest of the divisions in 
its membership list. The Bwl/etzn closes its 
books with about 8,000 or 9,000 subscribers. It 
must be remembered that the Executive Com- 
mittee resolved that subscription to the Bz//e- 
¢zn should be optional (although the Assembly 
had voted to make the subscription obligatory). 
They saw thatthe League would beruined unless 
they reversed that decision, and thus the man- 
date went forth that the subscription to the 
Bulletin should be optional. Immediately 
upon this decision becoming known, the renewals 
and applications for membership flowed in by 
the thousands. While criticisms on this action 
of the Executive Committee have been freely 
uttered, it has been proved beyond a doubt 
that Messrs. Luscomb, Willison and Perkins used 
common sense in ‘‘ taking the bull by the horns ” 
and reversing the action of the National As- 
sembly on this point. 


THE CYCLE SHOW OF 1895. 

The Cycling Board of Trade have decided on 
New York as the place to hold next year’s 
Cycle Show. The place selected is Madison 
Square Garden, and the date the latter part of 
January. The Chicago people have also decid- 
ed to hold a show, and the date selected is prior 
to that of the New York affair. 


RACING AND RECORD-BREAKING. 

Tyler, like Grant, intended to achieve his ob- 
ject ‘‘ even if it took all summer.” Grant’s goal 
was Richmond, while Tyler was after Bliss’s 
records. The plucky Union man made several 
efforts on the Waltham track before he accom- 
plished his purpose, but he got there after a 
while Nearly three weeks were consumed be- 
fore the Bliss records were cut. 

The standing one-mile record was the first to 
go, and July 31st theday. True, it was a pri- 
vate trial, and may not be accepted by the 


Racing Board, but Tyler made the time. Re- 
sults by quarters : 

YMmile... ...sseeee g22-5 | % mile......cccc... 1230 2-5 
Se MIE... sececeses $OFE=§ [PX WUE... sececes. 1:59 2-5 


This mile is 3-5 better than Bliss. 

Saturday, August 4th, he went for the flying 
start mile and the results by quarters were as 
follows : 

3{ mile....cscecess 28 2-5 WE WANG sks ccicecices 1:25 
56 Mile...5 cerecce oe an Cae ee ee 1353 4°5 

This lowers Bliss’s record by one second, 

August 2d, Tyler again went for the standing 
mile and put it still further down, in the follow- 
ing time by quarters : 

SE RANI ons5 nei0:d695 $6: 2-6 | 30 TAMO.descssiorer 1:29 
Me MUO. 6.0 ccccess 1302 2°5 | 1 mile +00 1357 3°5 

At Milford, Mass., August 4th, Nat Butler 
lowered the five mile competition record to 
11m.17s. There is some doubt, however, as to the 
measurement of track. In case the claim does 





not hold, then the record will go to F. J. Titus, 
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who made the same distance at Lafayette, Ind., 
July 30th, in 12m. 28 4-5s. 

July 19th, A. Robertson, at Dublin, Ireland, 
made a successful attack on all the Irish track 
records from 2 miles to 25, and also a new Irish 
hour record. He beat the 25 miles record by 
Im. 28s., and the hour’s record by 927 yards, 
riding 24 miles and 26 yards in the hour. 

On the same day W. N Allan made a new 
24-hour Scottish road record, doing 316 1-2 
miles. 

July 26th, on the Buffalo track, Paris, France, 
Fournier established new French records, as 
follows : 

BE MIUSs.scccrseres a9 3-5 1% mile........c000 1229 4°5 
3H Miles. s...cc000 1:00 © MG iesccccscees 2200 2-5 

Oxborrow and Sansom, the English tandem- 
ers, rode a mile on the road in 1m. 53 3-5s. 

Sanger rode an unpaced mile at Waltham, 
July 17th, in 2m, 11 2-5s. This is record on un- 
paced mile. 

At Toronto, Canada, July 14th, Johnson 
broke the Canadian one mile paced record, 
riding the distance in 2m 5 2-55, 

At Detroit, Mich, July 14th, the 25 and 50 
mile records over the Belle Isle course were 
broken. O.H. Herrick rode the 25 miles in 
th, 7m. 46 1-5s., while C. L. Barthol rode the 
50 miles in 2h. 21m. 35 1-5s. Both these men 
are members of the Detroit Wheelmen 

At Baltimore, Md., July 14th, the Maryland 
Division held its annual meet J. J. Johnson 
rode an exhibition one-half mile in 1m, I 2-5s., 
which is the record for Maryland. 

At Chicago, August 2d to 4th, the three days’ 
tournament proved to be a grand success. The 
number of entries was the largest ever recorded, 
showing a total of 636, more than 100 over the 
biggest previous record held by Springfield. 
The first day was entirely given over to the 
-— heats, the finals being run August 3d and 
4th 

SECOND DAY (FINALS). 

One-third mile open, Class B—J. P. Bliss, 1; 
E. C. Bald, 2; A. I. Brown, 3; W. W. Taxis, 
4. 458. 

Two mile open, Class A— A, Gardiner, 1: G, 
L. Emerson, 2; J. Skelton, 3 5m. 1 3-5s, 

Half-mile handicap, Class B—Ray MacDon- 
ald, 25 yards, 1; E. C. Bald, 10 yards,2; A. 
D. Kennedy, 15 yards, 3. 1m. 2s. 

Mile open, Class A—F. C Vandesande, 1; 
W. J. Anderson, 2; A. Gardiner, 3. 2m. 43s. 

Mile handicap, Class A—A. Gardiner, 140 
yards, 1; J. Skelton, 100 yards, 2; J. J. Beze- 
nek, go yards, 3, 2m. 16s, 

One-third mile, Class A—Lee Becker, 1; W. 
J. Anderson, 2; C. W. Davis, 3. sos. 

Mile handicap, Class B—R. J. Leacock, 160 
pee. 1; H. H. Maddox, go yards, 2; W.F. 
Murphy, 75 yards, 3; F. J. Titus, scratch, 4. 
2m. 18 2-5s. 

Two mile Lap Race, Class A— A. Gardiner, 
18 points, 1; J. J. Bezenek, 5 points, 2; W. 
Bainbridge, 4 points, 3. 5m. 8 4-5s. 

Mile unpaced—F. J. Titus, 2m. 14 2-5s., 1; 
H. H. Maddox, 2m. 15s.; L. D. Cabana, 2m. 
19 2-5s., 3; A. B. Goehler, 2m. 19 4-5s., 4. 

THIRD DAY (FINALS). 

One-fourth mile open, Class A—A. Gardiner, 
1; W.S. Ruby, 2. 34 4-5s. 

Half-mile open, Class B— L. D. Cabanne, 1 ; 
E, C. Bald, 2; C. M. Murphy, 3. 1m. Ios. 
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Two-thirds mile open, Class A—A. Gardiner, 


F. C. Vandesande, 2. 1m. 
Mile open, Class B—A. D. 


36 2-58. 


Kennedy, 1; G. 


F. Taylor, 2; E. C. Bald, 3. 2m, 20 4-5s. 
Mile open, Class A—A Gardiner, 1; G. L. 
Emerson, 2; H. R Upp, 3 2m. 25s. 
One-fourth mile go oe is Cooper, rc. 
M. Murphy, 2; G. F. Taylor, 32 2-58. 


Three mile lap, Class Rea: Gardiner, 22 
points, 1; W. Bainbridge, 12 points, 2; c. V. 
Dasey, 10 points, 3. 7m. 455. 

Mile eee? Clee BH, H. Maddox, 60 
yards, R. J. Leacock, 160 yards, 2; L. D. 
La ell 20 yards, 3. 2m. 14 4-5S 

Two mile handicap, Class A—A. Gardiner, 
250 yards, 1; J. J. Bezenek, 160 yards, 2; A.P. 





Peck, 240 yards, 3. 4m. 43 2-5s. 

Mile consolation “for the parrot "—G. W. 
Ballard,1; A. B. Goehler, 2; F. C. Graves, 3. 
2m. 55S 


Half mile against time, J. P. Bliss. 58 3-5s. 

A new tandem record for 5 miles was made 
at Toronto, Ont., August 13th, by Carmen and 
Iven. Time, 12 4-5s. 

At Utica, N. Y., August 11th, Jenny and 
George established an unpaced tandem half- 
mile record in 58s. The men are comparatively 
unknown, but judging from this performance 
they will be prominent enough hereafter. 

The Park Avenue Wheelmen, of Philadel- 


phia, held their fifth annual race meet at River- . 


ton, N. J., August 11th. The racing was not 
particularly brilliant so far as time was con- 
cerned, although the one-mile track record was 
lowered by Bofinger from 2 27 to 2.23 4-5s. The 
tri-county championship race was the most ex- 
citing, as the whole country side was interested 
in the result. The five-mile handicap, the best 
race of the day, was run inthe fair time of 
12-54. Fred. Cake did some excellent fancy 
riding during the afternoon. 


MORE HERNE HILL RECORDS, 

At Herne Hill, London, August 11th, Zim- 
merman beat the English quarter-mile record, 
which stood at 31 2-5s. He finished in 30 3-ss. 
which will stand as the best English record. 
The American riders, Schofield and Banker, 
made an effort to lower the same record, but 
the best they could do was 31 4-5s. and 32 1-5s. 
On the same day, at the same place, a five-mile 
professional tandem race was run, with the 


following results: A. W. Harris and G. Bank- 
er, first; Edwards and Ralph, second; James 
and Max, third. Harry Wheeler, the Ameri- 


can, rode with Louvet, the French wheelman, 
but through an accident—the chain breaking— 
they had to retire after the first lap. In the 
five-mile International race, Zimmerman and 
Verheyn, the Dutch representative, collided 
in the last lap and destroyed Zimmerman’s 


chances of winning, although he was not 
thrown. Edwards won; Wheeler was second, 
and Louvet, third. Time, 12m. 19s. 


460 MILES WITHIN 24 HOURS, 

At Herne Hill, London, July 27th and 28th, 
Frank Shorland further established his reputa- 
tion as the greatest long distance rider in the 
world. The interest taken by the cycling pub- 
lic in the vicinity of the metropolis 1s shown by 
the fact that the enormous gate of 25,000 was 
present on Saturday evening; in fact. at no 
time while the event was being run, were there 
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less than 6,000 people on the grounds. The 
event was the celebrated Cuca Cocoa twenty- 
four hour race open to all amateurs. The prize 
is a valuable cup. The terms are that it should 
be won three times in succession before it shall 
become the property of one man. Shorland 
won it the third time against a field of eighteen 
riders, and not only won the race and the cup, 
but established a new record, Out of the 
eighteen starters, besides Shorland, only four 
men finished, Peterson, Chapel, Clark, and 
Ilsley. Among the riders who fell by the way- 
side were Fontaine, Bidlake, Carlisle, and 
Nixon, all men well known for endurance. One 
of the delightful features of the race was the 
generous support given by Huret, the French- 
man whose record Shorland was trying to break, 
and Wheeler, the American rider. ‘These men 
did some magnificent pacing during the latter 
part of the event and their aid greatly helped 
Shorland in the successful outcome From the 
fifth hour the records commenced to go. Shor- 
land increased his lead on every one of the 
riders steadily from the start to the finish. To- 
wards the last he was pretty well gone, but by 
careful pacing and encouragement, he managed 
to get over the ground and take the record by 
over seventeen miles. The table shows the 
distances covered by hours, and the holders of 
the present records, 
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English records. + French (and World’s) records. 


THE NATIONAL MEET AT DENVER, 

The meet at Denver was, I am sorry to say, 
but sparsely attended by Eastern men, Not 
only was the East poorly represented, but the 
Westerners, especially in the vicinity of Den- 
ver, are very indignant over the absence of the 
members of the Executive Committee. As 
they putit: ‘‘ Whataspectacle! The Annual 
National Meet of the League of American 
Wheelmen, and not a single member of the 
board of officers present to give it official sig- 
nificance!” This is the Westerners’ view of 
affairs. It is, however, but just to say that in 
the attempt to straighten out the financial af- 
fairs of the League, the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, after discussing the matter, 
concluded that it would be a waste of money to 
spend $500 which would be necessary to pay 
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the expenses of the members of the Executive 
Committee to and from Denver, The Western 
men should not be too hasty in condemning 
the Executive Committee. It was not intended 
as a slight that they were not there, but was 
simply a matter of economy. However, Ex- 
ecutive Committee or no Executive Committee, 
Eastern men or no Eastern men, the Fifteenth 
Annual Meet of the League of American Wheel- 
man was a success. 

On Monday the wheelmen commenced to ar- 
rive in hundreds, and the city was practically 
turned over to them. The mayor of the city 
extended a formal welcome at the established 
headquarters, which was at Coliseum Hall. 
Among the distinguished strangers who had 
arrived were Chairman Raymond of the Racing 
Board and Treasurer Brewster of the L. A. W. 
The first day was spent by the wheelmen in 
settling themselves, getting registered, and ob- 
taining souvenirs of the meet. These souve- 
nirs took the form of a beautifully illustrated 
brochure showing the magnificent scenery of 
the State of Colorado. The vicinity of pr el 
quarters was made lively by the music of 
first-class brass band. The Ramblers and the 
Denver Cycle clubs (the only two cycling clubs 
in Denver, by the way) threw open their houses, 
and here the wheelmen were entertained in a 
style which cannot be excelled, and for which 
the Westerner is so justly famed. On Monday 
evening a fine lecture, illustrated by stereopti- 
con, on Colorado scenery, was given at head- 
quarters. This was preceded by a formal re- 
ception given by the wheelmen of Denver and 
the authorities of the city. Much anxiety was 
shown as to who of the racing men would 
surely appear. Almost all of the principal 
racing teams had been pledged, but there was 
some fear that, at the last moment, they would 
not come to time. 

On Tuesday, the number of wheelmen had 
been largely” augmented by the arrival of in- 
coming trains, and it is assumed that there were 
at least 3,500 strange wheelmen in the city, of 
which less than 200 come from east of Indiana, 
The programme of the day included the official 
photograph and also the parade. The photo- 
graph part was successfully performed at 11 
o'clock. Between that hour and 2 o'clock (the 
hour for starting the parade) thick clouds had 
gathered from the mountains and therains had 
descended in a way which only those who are 
familiar with Western energy can comprehend. 
The rain had the effect of preventing the parade 
and all out-door amusements, but the wheelmen 
were quick to discover the attractions offered 
in-doors by the Denverites, and headquarters 
and the club houses, to say ‘nothing of the pub- 
lic places of entertainment, were thronged with 
jolly wheelmen during the rest of theday. In 
the evening there was a big smoke talk at Col- 
iseum Hall, the headquarters. The Wheelmen 
occupied the entire*floor of the immense build- 
ing, while on the stage a first class variety en- 
tertainment was given. The galleries were 
thronged with the citizens of Denver, who en- 
tered into the sport of the evening, and, from 
all appearances, enjoyed themselves immensely, 
The spirits of those interested in the racing 
events were raised from the fact that Sanger, 
Dirnberger, Foster, Wells and Ziegler arrived. 

Denver, August 15th.—¥Early in the fore- 
noon over twelve hundred wheelmen started on 


a special train made up of observation cars, to 
take the 1oo-mile ride ‘‘ around the Loop.” It 
was a most enjoyable affair. T he points of in- 
terest covered were the Black Cafion, the Gar- 
den of the Gods, Leadville, Roy al Gorge, 
Manitou and Colorado Springs. The trip took 
the entire day. Those who participated in it 
and who were unfamiliar with the magnificent 
scenery of Colorado, were enthusiastic over it. 
The riding brigade took in the century run to 
Greeley and back, The distance was covered in 
nine hours, one lady only participating, Miss 
Haggerty, of Chicago. Another party went to 

-almer Lake by train, and, on the return trip, 
enjoyed the long coast of over 26 miles. Over 
one hundred ‘iders, including a dozen ladies, 
were in this party. 

Ziegler, the young Californian, made a prac- 
tice unpaced milein 2m. 91-5s. his is better 
than Sanger’s 2m. 11 2-3s. made on the Waltham 
track, but Ziegler’s will not stand for record as 
it was only made in practice. 

To-morrow night a grand banquet will take 
place under the auspices of the Colorado Divi- 
sion. Over 250 invitations have been issued. 
Judge Bissell has been prevailed upon to act as 
toastmaster. 

News reached Denver to-day that Johnson 
would surely be here, he having made arrange- 
ments with the Sterns people to ride their 
wheel, but Bliss of the Rambler’s team will not 
be present as he has gone to Springfield to pre- 
pare for record breaking. 

A welcome telegram was received to-day from 
Abbot Bassett, stating that he would be in 
Denver on the 16th. This is good news, and 
the presence of Mr. Bassett will do much to- 
ward decreasing the disappointment caused by 
the Executive Committee not being present in 
person. 

President Bridgeman of the American League 
of Racing Cyclists, arrived from Minneapolis on 
a special train to-day, and brought a large del- 
egation from that city of cyclers as well asa 
large number of racing men, among whom 
was Sanger. To-morrow morning the trial 
heats will be run and in the afternoon the reg- 
ular racing will be commenced. 

August 16th was given up to racing, and the 
claim that the Denver track is a fast one has 
been verified by the fact that three records were 
beaten. The introduction of pace-making, 
which has been tried before and found success- 
ful, was a feature of these races. In the one 
mile open, as the riders—who included Sanger, 
Brown, Titus and Bald—cut loose from the 
pace-makers, Titus was on the outside, and as 
the bunch swung in he cut across Sanger’s 
front wheel. This made it necessary for San- 
ger to slow up in order to prevent a collision, 
and before he could get under way again 
Brown and Titus had such a lead on him that 
be could not quite catch them before the tape 
was reached. Brown finished a close second, 
with Sanger coming like a whirlwind in third 
place. The time made by Titus was 2m. Io 3-5s. 
Referee Raymond ruled Titus out, which placed 
Brown, first ; Sanger, second ; and Bald, third. 
Titus, in the five mile race, also cut the record 
to 12m. 19 1-5s., both of these being the best com- 
petition records for scratch races, The novices 
also made a world’s record with the novice class 
in competition, Turnbull of Denver doing the 
distance in 2m. 23 3-5s. This shows the wonder- 
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ful improvement in the method of riding of the 
present day, also the fine condition of the track. 
In the five mile event Titus fairly beat out his 
field, but Sanger was not amongst the party. 
Sanger was in better form than had been ex- 
pected, and there is no doubt in the minds of 
many who witnessed the mile event that he 
would have beaten Titus had he been given a 
fair chance. As it was, if there had been ten 
yards further to go, he would have led his men. 
Johnson did not appear, although present, but 
is expected to ride in to-morrow’s races. Ray 
McDonald of New York was in fine form. 
Cabanne of St. Louis, who has come so rapidly 
to the front, promises to be a heart-breaker for 
some of the fast men From all appearances 
it looks asif the principal championships would 
be taken East, although the enthusiastic West- 
erners still have faith in their representatives. 
Below will be found the summaries of the 
events. 

Mile, novice.—C. Turnbull, Denver 1; C. E. 
Jacques, Chicago, 2, 2m, 23 3-5s. 
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Half mile, National Championship.—E. C. 
Bald, Buffalo, 1; R. McDonald, New York, 2; 
O. Ziegler, Jr., San José, 3. 1m, § I-5s. 

Mile, 2.30 Class, Class A.—A. Callahan, Buf- 
falo, 1; G. D. Heller, Salt Lake City, 2; G. A. 
Maxwell, Winfield, Kan., 3. 2m. 37 3-5s. 

Mile, open, Class B.—A. Brown, Cleveland, 
1; W.C. Sanger, 2; W. C. Bald, Buffalo, 3. 
2m. 10 3-55. 

Half mile, open, Class A.—A. Gardner, Chi- 
cago, 1; F. E. Anderson, Roodhouse, IIl.. 2; 
G. A. Maxwell, Winfield Kan., 3. 1m. tos. 

Two-mile handicap, Class B.—F. G. Barnett, 
Lincoln, Neb., 190 yds., 1; A. D. Kennedy, 
Chicago, €0 yds., 2; L. C. Johnson, Cleveland, 
140 yds., 3. 4m. 23 2-5s. 

One-third mile, open, Class A.—E, E. Ander- 
son, Roodhouse, IIl., 1; E. H. Keyser, Dayton, 
O., 2; L. A. Callahan, Buffalo, 3. 44 4-5s. 

Five miles, National Championship.—F. J. 
Titus, New York, 1; C. M. Murphy, Brooklyn, 
2; 0. Ziegler, Jr., San José, 3, 12m, 19 1-5s. 


CANOEING, 


Ovutine desires that the record in this de- 
partment shall be as nearly complete as pos- 
sible, and therefore requests the secretaries 


of canoe clubs to send to‘ The Editor of - 


Outing” notice of coming events and reports 
of regattas, camps and important cruises. 


A. C. A. MEET—THE RACING. 

There were no new boats calling for com- 
ment at this meet, the principal races having 
been won by C. E. Archbald’s J/aé, from 
Montreal, and L. B. Palmer’s Cricket, from 
Newark, both well-known canoes, which have 
been in use several seasons. ‘The starters in 
all races taken together numbered only about 
thirty, and many of these withdrew. 

The Unlimited Sailing Race, which used to 
occasion the gathering of a magnificent fleet 
of twenty or more canoes, this season brought 
forth only twelve entries, of whom all but 
three dropped out, the wind being very light, 
the race long in point of time, and the fastest 
boats readily distancing the others. ‘* The 
dauntless three ” in this case were C. E. Arch- 
bald, Pointe Claire Canoe Club, Montreal, who 
commenced racing three years ago and at once 
sailed to the front ; the veteran racer, T. S. 
Oxholm, of the Yonkers Canoe Club, and 
Thomas Hale, Jr , of the same club. 

Archbald, besides distinguishing himself by 
winning the much-coveted trophy sailing race, 
further signalized himself by winning every 
event in which he entered. Besides the trophy his 
other victories were the six-mile sailing race for 
the cup given by the Sing Sing Yacht Club, the 
Orilla Cup sailing race, upset sailing, open 
paddling and unlimited sailing ; in all six vic- 
tories. He sailed the same boat as last year, the 
Maé, built by Gilbert, of Brockville. The 
only changes were a seven-foot sliding seat and 
a heavier thwartship tiller. For the past two 
years Paul Butler, of the Vesper Club, Lowell, 
Mass., has won this trophy, and it was ex- 
pected he would defend it again. Unfor- 
tunately he was unable to be in camp, but did 
come down for one day. The Vesper delega- 


tion, usually so prominent at A. C. A. meets, 
was sadly missed. In fact the number of East- 
ern Division men present was very small. The 
trophy race, in the absence of a number of crack 
sailors, was divested of its old-time interest. 
Indeed, this was the case with most of the races 
owing to the small number of entries, although 
some of the events were closely contested. 

The victory of Clarence Euson, of Spring- 
field, Mass., in the paddling trophy race, was an 
event particularly pleasing to the canoeists of 
the United States, and made them justly proud 
of their champion. Although Euson holds the 
paddling championship of the Eastern Division, 
this was the first race in which he was pitted 
against paddlers of national reputations. By 
this victory he is now champion paddler of the 
United States and Canada, and will hold the 
trophy silver cup for one year. Against Euson 
were three crack Canadians, R. D’Arcy Scott, 
of Ottawa, who won the trophy last year, A. H. 
O’Brien and H.R. Tilley. In justice to Tilley 
it must be said that he was ill and did not finish. 
Euson paddled a magnificent race, holding the 
lead from the start and beat Scott, second man, 
by about 55 seconds. He paddles sitting in his 
canoe, while the Canadians knelt on one knee. 
This is the general Canadian custom, but I 
should not be surprised to see some of the able 
Canadian paddlers adopt Euson’s style before 
long. This race has now been run seven years, 
of which the Canadians have won four times, 
It is a singular fact that the three other winners 
have all been Springfield men. 

The Novice Sailing Race, which indicates 
where the new men are coming from, brought 
out only three entries. This is not encourag- 
ing. Two withdrew, leaving H. O. Backus, 
of Rochester, to finish alone, after capsizing 
nine times, but sailing withal an excellent race. 

In the Club Sailing Race only two clubs 
were represented, viz.: Yonkers and Rochester. 

The Upset Sailing and Maneuvering Race, a 
beautiful race to test the canoeman's control of 
his boat under difficult conditions, was limited 
to three competitors. 
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nce B. Palmer, of the Ianthe Canoe Club, 
Newark, N. J , an old-time canoeist, scored the 
highest possible number of points, 15. J. W. 
Sparrow, of Toronto got second with 10 points; 
Thomas Hale, Jr., Yonkers, third, 8; D. B. 
Goodsell Yonkers, fourth, 6; and H. Vv. Bachus, 
Rochester, fifth, 5 points. Palmer used his old 
boat Crzcket, still a good, staunch canoe, and 
the same used by Douglass, of the same club, 
last year, when he won the Record. Douglass’s 
duties as secretary prevented his entering into 
the races as energetically this season. Besides 
the Record, Palmer won several other events, 
including the handsome Dolphin Trophy Cup. 
The Ianthe Clubis tobe congratulated on hold- 
ing the Record for two successive years. 

H L. Quick, of the Yonkers Canoe Club, a 
veteran racer and international cup defender, 
was present, but entered only the Club Race, 
his competing in other races not being con- 
sistent with his duties on the Regatta Commit- 
tee. This committee, consisting of Messrs, E. 
L. Frenche, of Buffalo, and E. H. Barney, of 
Springfield, did excellent work, and their labors 
should have been rewarded by more entries. 

The results of the various races are as fol- 
lows : 

Combined sailing and paddling—3 miles, 
record event. L. B. Palmer, Cricket, Ianthe 
Canoe Club, 1; J. W. Sparrow, Ze/, Toronto 
Canoe Club, 2; H.V. Bachus, Zazdee, Rochester 3. 

Record paddling—'% mile—L. B. Palmer, 1 ; 
J. W. Sparrow, 2; T. Hale, Jr., Beta, Yonkers 
Club, 3. ; 

Record sailing race—4% miles, L. B. Palmer 
1; D. S. Goodsell, Bo-Peep, Yonkers, 2; T. Hale 
Jr.,3; J. W. Sparrow 4. 

Trophy paddling—1 mile—C. Eason, JZar- 
guerite, Springfield, 1; R. D. Scott, Sundeam, 
Ottawa, 2; A. H. O’Brien, Wisp, Argonaut 
Boating Club, 3. Winners time 1om, 27%s. 

Paddiing—open canoe—¥% mile, C. E. Arch: 
bald, Silence, Pointe Claire C. C C., Montreal, 

E. Burns, Freda, Kingston, Ont., 2; G. p 
Douglass, Wanderer, Ianthe C. C., 3; bi ig 6m. 


os. 

Unlimited sailing, 6 miles—C, E. Archbald, 
Mab, Montreal, 1; S. Oxholm, Chiguita, 
Yonkers, 2; T. Hales, Jt. Beta, Yonkers, 3: 
time, 1h. 37m. 29s. 

Trophy sailing, 9 miles—C. E. Archbald, 1/aé, 

;D.S Goodsell, Bo-Peep, 2; T. S. Oxholm, 3; 
me 43M. 34s. 

Dolphin Trophy Race, 7% miles—L. B. Pal- 
mer, Cricket, 1; F. C. Moore, Torment, 2; D. B. 
Goodsell, Bo-Peap, 3; time, 2h. 30s. 

Novice sailing, 3 miles—H. O. Backus, Zaidee, 
1. J. H. Hamilton, Red Dragon Club, and F. 
C. Johnston, Pointe Claire, withdrew. 

Club sailing, 4% miles— Yonkers Club, 1; 
Rochester, 2. 

Outclassed Canoes sailing, 3 miles—G. P. 
Douglass, Private, 1. C. E. Cragg, Aiswilla, 
withdrew. 

Unclassified sailing, 4144 miles—M. 
nett’s centerboard Za Gloria, 1. 

Tandem paddling, % mile—L. B. Palmer 
and J. —_— Cricket, 1; R. D. Scott and H. 
R Tilley, 2. 

Club Four paddling, % mile—Won by L. 
B. Palmer, J. Daguid, Jr., and B. Fredericks, 
Lanthe. 

Upset sailing—C, E. Archbald, 4/aé,1; F.C. 
Moore, Zorment, 2; J. W. Sparrow, Zed, 3. 
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Paddling upset—J. B. Palmer, 1; G. Doug- 
lass, 2. 
Hurry Scurry—Hoboken, 1 ; Buffalo, 2. 


Gymnastics—G, PF. Douglass. 

Jabberwock er sailing, 
Bachus, Rochester, 
2. 


3 miles—H. V. 
; C, E, Cragg, Port Henry, 


Te Cup sailing, 7% miles—C, E. Archbald, 
.W. _— 2: C, Johnston, 3. 
"hee Sing Yacht Giub Cup, sailing, 6 miles— 
C. E. Archbald, 1; T. S. Oxholm, asks Be 
Palmer, 3. Time, th. 16m. 46s. 


THE CAMP. 

In point of management the meet of 1894 was 
successfully carried out. It was the second 
general meet held in the Atlantic Division, the 
previous one having been located at Jessup’s 
Neck, Peconic Bay, in 1890. The conditions 
were very different four years ago, the mem- 
bers then demanding a meet on salt water and 
as remote as possible from human habitations, 
Commodore Henry Stanton manfully tackled 
the unsolved problem, and by exercise of in- 
domitable nerve and executive ability secured 
a site and laid out a camp which, while it ful- 
filled all required conditions and afforded ex- 
cellent racing courses, surpassed all previous 
camps in novelty and picturesque environment, 
A young Atlantic hurricane, it is true, made a 
wreck of the kitchen and mess tent during the 
first week, and this with the failure on the part 
of the Transportation Committee to make con- 
nections was the occasion of much discomfort. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
the Jessup’s Neck meet is memorable as one of 
the most brilliant and enjoyable in the annals of 
the association This year the Executive Com- 
mittee prudently selected a site on the Hudson 
River within easy access of a town, and passed 
by two lines of railroad and all the traffic of the 
great river; they abandoned at the start the 
idea of a general mess and notified each club 
to shift for itself. This conservatism, with the 
experience derived from previous local meets in 
this vicinity, and with generally excellent work 
on the part of the committee, left little to be de- 
sired in camp arrangements. 

THE NEXT CAMP SITE. 

Lake Champlain will, in all probability be 
selected as the site for the 1895 meet. This 
seemed to be the general opinion in camp after 
Commodore Witherbee’s election, as his home 
is on the shores of that lake. The Canadians 
talked about the Thousand Islands, but they 
will undoubtedly come down to Champlain in 
just as good numbers. The matter, of course, 
will not be absolutely decided until the Execu- 
tive Committee meets in Albany in November. 

Three meets have already been held on Lake 
Champlain in 1887 at Bow Arrow Point, and in 
1891 and 1892 at Willsborough Point. It is 
hardly likely that either of these localities will 
be chosen again, I think I may say without any 
breach of confidence, that Commodore Wither- 
bee is now busily engaged in picking out at- 
tractive localities to show the Camp Site Com- 
mittee when appointed, so that no time may be 
lost, 


OFFICERS OF THE A. C. A. 
The election of W. C. Witherbee as commo- 
dore and Charles E, Cragg as secretary of the 
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American Canoe Association for the ensuing 
year, was pe urticularly gratifying. Both are 
members of the Bulwagga Canoe Club of Port 
Henry, on Lake Champlain. At the recent 
meet Mr. Witherbee and Mr. Cragg showed 
their readiness to do everything in their power 
to further the interests of canoeing and the en- 
joyment of the members. Mr. Witherbee 
brought his wife to camp and remained through- 
out the entire meet. In justice to the retiring 
officers a word should be said for Commodore 
Irving V. Dorland and Secretary George P. 
Douglass. Both worked untiringly, and it is 
surely some reward to know that the 1894 meet 
was one of the most successful and enjoyable 
ever held. 

Mr. Wilkin was chosen President of the Board 
of Governors and Mr. Winne Recorder. 

The Executive Committee will meet in AI- 
bany, probably in November, to decide upon 
next year’s camp site and other matters. 

The new officers of the different divisions are 
as follows: 

ATLANTIC Diviston.—Vice-Commodore, H. 
L. Quick, Yonkers C. C.; Rear- Commodore, ip 
E. Murr: ay. Red Dri agon C. C.; Purser, Thos. 
Hale, Jr., Yonkers C. C. : Executive Committee, 
I. V. Dorland, H. H. Smythe and J. K. Hand; 
Member of Board of Governors, R. J. Wilkin, 
Brooklyn C. C. 

NoRTHERN Division.—Vice-Commodore, Wm. 
L. Scott, Ottawa, C. C.; Rear-Commodore, J. 
W. Sparrow, Toronto C. C ; Purser, E. F. Bur- 
ritt, Ottawa C. C.; Executive Committee, C.E, 
Archbald, Pointe Claire C. C., Montreal, and 
A. H. O’Brien, Argonaut B.C , Toronto; Mem- 
ber of Board of Governors, E. B. Edwards, 
Peterboro C. C. 

EAstTERN Division.—Vice-Commodore, Ray- 
mond Apelonio, Shuh Shuh Gah C. C., Win- 
chester, Mass.; Rear-Commodore, Robert Wake- 
man, Owanux CA , Bridgeport, Conn.; Purser, 
Louis F. Cutter, Shuh Shuh Gah C. C., Win- 
chester, Mass.; Executive Committee, Dr. 
George L. Parmele, Hartford C. C. and How- 
ard Frost, Tatassit C. C., Worcester, Mass.; 
Member of Board of Governors, Paul Butler, 
Vesper B C., Lowell, Mass. 

CENTRAL Division.—Vice-Commodore, Chas. 
G. Bellman, Amsterdam C. C.; Rear-Commo- 
dore, H. D. McVean, Rochester C. C.; Purser, 
W.S. Hackett, Mohican C. C., Albany, N. Y.; 
Executive Committee, Nate S. Smith, New- 
burgh Boating and Canoeing Association, and 
William R. Huntington, coche GR OR 


Member of Board of Governors, Charles V. 
Winne, Mohican C. C., Albany, N. v. 
NORWEGIAN CRUISE, 
Messrs. William Whitlock and Sutherland 


Smith are at present engaged in a canoe cruise 
in the interior of the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
thus adding another to the club’s list of notable 
cruises. This already includes the inland lakes 
and coasts of Florida, the Caribbee Islauds, 
parts of the Bermudas, parts of Baltic Coast, 
the entire Danube, the Atlantic coast from 
New York to Nova Scotia, the cireumnavigat- 
ing of the main land of Long Island, the upper 
St. Lawrence, including the “rapids, the Bay of 
Fundy, Lake Champlain and the Richelieu, 
Lake Memphrem: wog and numerous smaller 
but no less enjoy able ‘inland water-courses 

Mr. Sutherland Smith has cruised in Norw ay 
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before and is wellqualified for the undertaking: 
He is not asailor, but is an expert in a paddling 
canoe. In the old daysof the N. Y. C.C., Our- 
ING has seen him in his light 13-foot decked 
paddler working his way through the breakers 
off Sandy Hook. It was preached in those days 
that one was more safe in a canoe than on 
shore ; we have learned better since, Mr. Whit- 
lock, ex-commodore and the present purser of 
the N. Y. C. C., is one of the oldest and most 
skillful members of the club and of the A.C.A.; 
in fact,he was one of the organizers of both. 
He is an accomplished yatchsman, his Gardner 
sloop Aath/een having made an enviable racing 
record during the last three seasons. 

WESTERN CANOE 

It is pleasant to record that while Eastern 
canoemen have been resting on their laurels, 
the Western Association have held a meet 
in which commendable energy and sports- 
manship were displayed, and which afforded 
more excitement than the most ardent could 
desire. 

While the ‘‘ Consolation Race” was being 
sailed a terrific squall burst upon the camp, flat- 
tening every tent, uprooting trees and capsiz- 
ing every canoe afloat. A rowboat which put 
out to the assistance of one of the canoes was 
immediately swamped. A number of lives would 
have certainly been lost had it not been for the 
assistance of a steamer, and a wee scarecrow 
designed by Mr, Stevens, of /orestand Stream, 
the weatherly qualities of which enabled the 
skillful management of her owner, Mr. Harry 
Cook, to be put to the best use of seamanship, 
the saving of life. 

The camp was delightfully located on Picnic 
Point, Lake Mendota, about a mile from the 
city of Madison, Wis. The meet was well 
attended, considering the effect of the strike, 
and the fact that the Cincinnati delegation, 
which has always been a strong one, preferred 
to camp on the old ground at Ballast Island, 
Lake Erie. All of those present excepting two 
came from Chicago and points west of that 
city. The meet lasted from July 7th to 21st. 

There was no lack of wind for the sailing 
races, the competitions for the Gardner, Long- 
worth and Trophy cups being exciting in the 
extreme ; had the Lowell, the Yonkers and the 
New York racing men been there with their 
long sliding seats there would have undoubtedly 
been a rev ival of interest among Eastern canoe- 
men. The following is asummary of the races 

July roth, —Passenger Race, three miles 
Canoe J/7lwaukee, E. H. Holmes, capt., Chas. 
Rogers, crew. Mahn-a-wank Canoe Club of 
Milwaukee, winner; Hoodoo, J, F. Turrill, 
capt., H. B. Cook, crew. Kenwood Canoe 
Club of Chicago, second. There were six 
other entries 

July 11th —First heat, Longworth Cup Race. 
—N. H. Cook, canoe Lotus, Kenwood Canoe 
Club of Chicago, winner ; W. H. Quam, canoe 
Sun Mayde, Mahn-a-wauk Canoe Club, second, 
Five entries. 

July s2th.—First heat, Trophy Cup Race. —E. 
H. Holmes, canoe J/tlwaukee, winner; A, W. 
Friese, canoe Glenwood, second. 

In this race there were eleven starters. A 
squall made an exciting finish. It should be 
noted that J/27waukee spreads the enormous 
sail-area of 190 square feet. 
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July 13th.—First heat, Gardner Cup Race.— 
N. H. Cook, canoe Lo/us, winner ; S. C. Hanks, 
canoe ancy, Tay-cho-pe-rah Canoe Club, sec- 
ond, Six entries. 

Second heat, Longworth Cup Race.—N. H. 
Cook, canoe Lofws, winner. ‘Two entries. 

Second heat, Trophy Cup Race.—E. H. 
Holmes, canoe J/7/waukee, winner; O. A. 
Woodruff, canoe Woved, second. Six entries. 
During this race the wind was strong and steady 
and Holmes made the excellent time of 41m. 
10s., over a course of nearly four miles. 

July rgth.—Class 3, Paddling Race.—S, C. 
Hanks, winner; H. B. Cook, second. Five en- 
tries. Course, one-half mile; time of winner, 
4m _ 55s., the second being half a length behind 
at the finish. Class 4, Paddling Race.—A. W. 
Freise, winner; F. W. Dickens, second. Three 
starters. 

Gardner Cup Race.—E. W. Holmes, canoe 
Milwaukee, winner; N. H. Cook, canoe Lo/is, 
second; S. C. Hanks, canoe MNazcy, third. 
Seven entries. Under the conditions of the 
race, Mr. Hanks was declared winner, Messrs 
Cook and Holmes having won other races at the 
meet. 

Sailing and Paddling Combined Race.—0O. A. 
Woodruff, canoe W’ved, winner ; H. B. Cook, 
canoe Caro/yn, second Four entries. 

Sailing Race of Cruising Canoes.—C. M. May- 
ers, canoe Bon Amz, winner; R. M. Lamp, 
canoe l’z7kz7ng, second, ‘Three entries. 

At the business meeting July 18th, N. D. 
Cook, of the Kenwood Canoe Club of Chicago, 
was elected commodore. L. F. Porter, of the 
Tay-cho-pe-rah Canoe Club of Madison, vice- 
commodore, and H,. D. Spencer, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., rear-commodore. F. B Huntington 
of Milwaukee, W. H. Yardley of St Paul, and 
Robert M. Lamp of Madison, were constituted 
an executive committee. 

The receptions and camp-fires were brilliant- 
ly carried on, a large number of guests having 
been invited from the neighboring city of Mad- 
ison. 





MR, HOWARD’S CHALLENGE, 

The Royal Canoe Club’s Challenge Cupis not, 
strictly speaking, an international trophy, yet 
an attempt to put it on the same level as the 
New York Canoe Club’s International Challenge 
Cup was made soon after Mr. Howard’s arrival 
in England. Mr. Howard did not take with 
him from America a challenge for the Royal 
Canoe Club's cup, he having stated at a meet- 
ing of the New York Canoe Club, held April 
16th, that a challenge was not necessary, as the 
cup might be raced for by any member of a 
canoe club or any gentleman amateur. He 
merely took credentials authorizing him to rep- 
resent the New York Canoe Club in any races 
that he might select in Great Britain. These 
credentials were addressed to the Royal Canoe 
Club, as were also those from the American 
Canoe Association. 

Upon his arrival in England Mr. Howard 
was urged by members of the Royal Canoe 
Club to have a formal club challenge sent 
over, and to ask that two races on open water 
be added tothe one race at Bourne End for 
the challenge cup, and was assured that this 
request would be granted. Mr. Howard agreed 
to this, and cabled to New York for a formal 
challenge. The New York Canoe Ciub promptly 


held a special meeting, and forwarded the chal- 
lenge. 

After a special committee meeting, the Royal 
Canoe Club notified Mr. Howard that it had 
decided not to grant his request for three races 
for the cup, but that it had voted a ten-guinea 
cup to be raced for on open water at Burnham- 
on-Crouch, in August. 

Being assured that all the racing canoeists 
would go into the Burnham races, Mr. Howard 
went to Bourne End four days before the be- 
ginning of the Royal Canoe Club’s race week. 
After a thorough trial of the sailing course, he 
decided that it was unfit for an international 
contest of any kind. It was from 150 to 250 feet 
wide, crooked and full of weeds. The winds 
were tricky and variable, being chiefly cat’s- 
paws of twisting airs, with long streaks of calm 
between. 

During the forenoon of the day on which the 
cup race was sailed, Mr, Howard discovered, 
to his amazement, that none of the men entered 
for the Bourne End races had any intention of 
competing in the open water races at Burnham- 
on-Crouch. He thereupon withdrew the New 
York Canoe Club’s challenge, giving as his rea- 
son that the course was not suitable for an in- 
ternational contest. ‘This letter was sent to Sec- 
retary Winser immediately upon his arrival 
from London. The committee met the same 
day and withdrew the open water races at Burn- 
ham-on-Crouch. 

Personally, Mr Howard had little objection 
to being beaten, confident as he was of the su- 
perior speed of his boat on a fair course, but he 
refused to have his club beaten on a totally un- 
fit course without a chance to race with the 
same men on open water. He maintained that 
it was not fair to sail a formal challenge con- 
test on a bit of river that forced a boatto make 
fifteen tacks in half a mile of windward work. 

Mr. Howard started in five races at Bourne 
End, but at the beginning of only one race was 
there wind enough to drive the canoes at more 
than a snail's pace. Atthe beginning of one 
race a brisk breeze sprang up, and in the first 
dozen tacks to windward the Vanhee walked 
away from the fleet in a manner that surprised 
them. Then it fell calm, and the English 
canoes which are better adapted to the work of 
tacking in light air on a narrow stream, had 
the American boat at a great disadvantage. 

Mr. Howard challenged Mr. R. A. Hinckley, 
winner of the challenge cup race, to a match of 
three races on open water; but Mr. Hinckley 
declined, saying. frankly enough, that he would 
not have a chance against Vansee on open 
water. 

A general challenge to British canoeists to 
race on open water was then issued by Mr. 
Howard, but it remained unaccepted until Mr. 
J. Arthur Brand offered to race his half-rater 
yacht Spruce ///. against Yankee. As there 
was no prospect of a match race against a 
canoe, Mr. Howard accepted Mr Brand's offer, 
and agreed to arrange a match during the meet 
of the British Canoe Association at Salcombe, 
on the Devonshire coast, in August. 

At about the same time Mr. Percy Nisbet, 
Mate of the Royal Canoe Club, intimated that 
if his business engagements permitted he 
would sail his half-rater canoe-yawl Vestal 
against Yankee in a race across the English 
Channel from Dover to Calais or Boulogne, the 
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race to take place after the B.C. A meet. Mr. 
Howard had, prior to that time, expressed a 
wish for a race across channel, but had not 
issued a challenge to that end, owing to the 
inability of the English canoes to sail in rough 
water. 

The annual regatta of the Royal Canoe Club 
was held on Teddington Reach, Kingston-on- 
Thames, July 7th. There was a large number 
of events, chief of which were the sailing race 
for canoes and canoe yawls and the paddling 
race for the sateaek cup. Mr. Nisbet won 
the paddling race and Mr. Howard, in Yankee, 
won the sailing race. Only four canoes were 
entered for the sailing race, and only three 
started— Vanessa, Mer ‘yl and Yankee. The 
wind was very squally and changeable. with 
long streaks of calm between the puffs. Onthe 
first round there was a pretty contest between 
Vanessa and Yankee, the English boat being 
quicker at turning, but ] ‘ankee showing more 
speed. On the second round lankee got away 
from /’anessa and had the race well in hand. 
All three boats capsized in this round, but 
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Yankee was up and sailing again in five sec- 
onds, unharmed by the mishap. Vanessa and 
Mer yl filled and sank. Yankee won the race, 
four miles, in 54m. 30s., the fastest race of the 
season uptothattime. Thecapsizing of Vanessa 
and .Very/ had no effect on the result, as 
Yankee had beaten them both and was rapidly 

gaining when they capsized. ‘This was the first 
canoe race ever won in England by a stranger. 

Mr. Howard changed his headquarters late in 

July from Kingston-on-Thames to Salcombe, 
South Devonshire, for the purpose of attending 
the meet of the British Canoe Association in 
August, and of racing for the B C. A. challenge 
cup and the special twelve-guinea cup offered 
by the people of Salcombe. In his preliminary 
practice at Salcombe Mr. Howard found the 
sailing unsatisfactory, the waters being narrow 
and subject to a tidal rise and fall of fifteen 
feet, and the winds puffy and variable, owing 
to the high hills shutting in the water-ways. 

Mr. Howard was unanimously elected an act- 
ive member of the British Canoe Association, 
at a special meeting called for that purpose. 


CRICKET. 


HALIFAX CUP. 
Two games were scheduled for July 14th. 
The one between Tioga and Philadelphia re- 


sulted in an easy win for Tioga by a margin of . 


72runs. Out of Tioga’s total of 113, J B. “King 
scored 51 runs in very good style. The Phil- 
adelphia’s innings was only 41 The other, 
between Germantown and Merion, was left un- 
finished. Germantown gave their opponents 
some great leather hunting, in which they put 
up a totalof 387, H. I. Brown contributing 153 
and E. W. Clark, Jr., 106. When stumps were 
drawn seven wickets had been taken; Merion 
had not had an cpportunity to bat. 

The last game in the cup series was played 


July 21st, Belmont and Philadelphia being 
the opposing teams. Philadelphia batted 
first, and at the fall of the last wicket hada 


total of 109. J. H. Patterson and E. Rogers 
batted well and each contributed 20. 

Belmont lost their first three wickets quickly, 
but A. M. Wood showed up in first-class form, 
and with the total at 111 for the loss of four w ick- 
ets carried out his bat for an innings of 57; F. 
L. Altemuscontributed 28. The Belmont Club 
won the championship, with a record of seven 
wins and one defeat; the batting and bowling 
cups also go to members of the club, C. Coates, 


Jr.. heading the batting list, and F. Altemus 
the bowling list. 
PHILADELPHIA VS. ONTARIO, 


The Gentlemen of Philadelphia began their 
international series of matches July 8, witha 
match against the Rosedale Club of Toronto, 
and defeated the home team by ten wickets. 
The totals were: Rosedale,62 and 85; Phila- 
delphias, 141 and 9 runs, with no wickets down. 

The second game of the tour, July 25th and 
26th,was again st Torontoand resulted in adraw, 
in favor of the home team. Toronto's totals 
were II4 and 175 (for g wickets) against Phila- 
delphia’s 70 and 146 (for 8 wickets) The Toron- 
tos declared their second innings with the hope 
of finishing the match, but failed to retire the 
Philadelphians in the time left for play, 


The third and most important match of the 
series was played July 27th and 28th against All 
Ontario. The team selected to represent On- 
tario was almost as strong as any that could be 
chosen to oppose the United States in the an- 
nual match, and proved their ability by defeat- 
ing the Philadelphians with seven wickets to 
spare. The totals were : Philadelphia 110 and 
93 against All Ontario 96 and 108 for the loss of 
three wickets. 

The tour was brought to a close with a match 
against Hamilton on July 3oth and 31st. This 
contest resulted in a draw. The Philadelphians 
scored 233 and then disposed of Hamilton for 
111. Hamilton followed on, and when stumps 
were drawn had run up a total of 279 for the 
loss of nine wickets. 


LOWELL 
The Lowell, Mass., 


VS. HALIFAX. 

Cricket Club visited Hali- 
fax N.S., during the week from July 30th to 
Aug. 4th, and played a series of matches 
against the Halifax Wanderers, the Garrison, 
and a combined team of the Wanderers and 
Garrison. 

The opening match of tne tour against the 
Wanderers on July 30th and 31st resulted ina 
win for the home team by an innings and 35 
runs. The totals were: Lowell, 149 and 54; 
Wanderers, 238. 

The second match played against the Halifax 
Garrison eleven on Aug. Ist and 2d resulted 
in a win for the military men by nine wickets. 
The totals were : Lowell 106 and 78 ; Garrison, 
167 and 20 for one wicket 

The last match was against a combined eleven 
of Wanderers and Garrison, played on Aug. 
3d and 4th, and resulted in a draw. In the 
first innings the Lowell team made 126; the 
combined team were all disposed of for 89. 
sy in their second turn had put together 

3 for the loss of six wickets when they de- 
aed their innings closed, but failed to retire 
the home team before stumps were drawn, at 
which time they had lost five wickets for 79 
runs. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT LEAGUE, 

The League contest between the Manhattan 
and Staten Island Cricket Clubs, played July 
14th, at Prospect Park, was the best and one 
of the most closely contested games so far in 
the League series. The Manhattans won by 
two runs The winners have undoubtedly to 
thank J. Rose and J. Mart who contributed 35 
and 23 respectively for the result of the game, 
for none of the others reached double figures. 
Staten Island’s batting list was headed by A 
E. Patterson, who played a good innings of 25. 
iH. ©. —- was next on their list with 14 to 
his credit ; a presentation of 18 byes also con- 
siderably helped to swell their score. The 
totals were: Manhattan, 9§ ; Staten Island, 96. 

July 21st, Paterson failed completely in the 

hands of the Staten Island Cricket Club, who 
defeated them by a total of 100 to 4o. W. 
Bunce, (18), and R. Sutton, (13), contributed 31 
of the 4oruns made for Paterson ; the best con- 
tributions for the Islanders were F. T. Short, 29, 
T. S. Jevons (not out) 23, A. E. Patterson, 12, 
and S. Callender, ro. 

Brooklyn gained a very easy victory over 
Victoria on the same day by 29 runs and 6 
wickets ; Victorias were dismissed for 91, while 
the Brooklyns put up 120 for the loss of 4 
wickets. A. Brown 48 and A. S. Durrant 39 
(not out) were the best stands made for the win- 
ners; W. H. Denzell headed the Victoria list 
with 19 runs. 

At Central Park the games played were St. 
George A. C-Columbia and Harlem-NewYork, 
both proved interesting, the Columbias win- 
ning their game by 4 runs and Harlem theirs 
by 2 runs. The scores of both games were 
low, St. George A, C. being disposed, of for 
35 and Columbia for 39, A. FF. Harding (11) 
was the only player to reach double figures. 
The New Yorks were dismissed for 32, F. W. 
Stratford, contributing 12 of these. Harlem 
put together a score of 34. 

July 28th the Manhattans defeated Pater- 
son by 31 runs. Manhattan put together a total 
of 72, B. C. Bloxsom (17) poe Mart (15) doing 
their best batting. The Patersons were all 
out for 41, of which W, Bunce made 18. 

The Victorias took only eight men to Berke- 
ley Oval for their match with Morris Heights, 
and were defeated by 26 runs. J. Flannery 
made a very good stand for the winners, and 
contributed 55 (not out) to their total of 92; the 
Victorias were dismissed for 66 runs. W. H. 
Denzell 17, A. Wyllie 16, and D. C, Harvey 10 
(not out) were their best innings. 

Harlem gained an easy victory over St. 
George A.C. by 71 runs. After disposing of St. 
George for 36 Harlem ran up a total of 107, 
the best contributions being from D, O’Reill 
(28), J. J. Govey (20), L. Webster (14) and if 
Pedlow (11). 

The New Yorks played another closely con-¢ 
tested game, this time against a short-handed 
team of Kings County St. George. The nine 
Kings County men were all got out for a small 
total of 35 runs, but the New Yorks did not im- 
prove much on this, and their last wicket felf 
for 4o runs. 

August 4th the Staten Island C, C. won 
easily from the Manhattans by 7o runs. The 
Islander’s total was 149, the best stands being 
made by H. N. Townsend 31, A. E. Patterson 
28, C. Boyd 27, and T. S. H. Simpson 24, The 


Maniiattans were disposed of for 79, A. Smed- 
ley 19, S. A. Noon 18, and B, C. Bloxsom 13. 

‘Brookly nC. C. gained an easy victory over 
the Morris Heights team by 82 runs; A. Brown 
(42), G. C. Yeo (32), both did good work for the 
winners, who ran up a total of 140, The Morris 
Heights team were dismissed for 58. J. Flan- 
nery’s 17 was the best contribution. 

The Harlems won their match from Kings 
County St. George by 25 runs and two wickets. 
To the Harlem’s total of 107, J. H. Neilson con- 
tributed 39, D. O’Reilly 28, and J. Pedlow 22. 
For Kings County, W. Dexter 24 and C, T. 
Toddings 16 (not out) were the best scores 
made toward the total of 82. 

The New Yorks had no difficulty in placing 
a win to their credit against St. George A. C., 
whom they defeated by one innings and 42 runs, 
The totals were. St. George A. C., first innings, 
26; second, 9; New York, 77; the best stands 
being made by J. Roberts 25, and C. Moor 17. 

A rather curious incident occurred in the 
match between Staten Island C. C. and New 
Jersey A. C. on Aug. 11th. The Staten Island 
went first to bat and ran up the large total of 
211 for the loss of four wickets. Feeling con- 
fident that this was a heavy enough task to set 
the New Jersey A. C., and wishing to complete 
the game, they declared their innings. The 
Jerseymen, however, proved themselves equal 
to their opponents, and with four wickets down 
had a totalof z1oruns. Time was called before 
they could make the two runs necessary for 
their victory, and the match finished a draw, 
A. C. Patterson headed the scoring list of the 
Islanders with 72; M. R. Cobb stood first in 
New Jersey with a well-played 89 to his credit 

The Manhattan-Brooklyn match also resulted 
inadraw. The scores stood: Manhattan 123, 
Brooklyn 99, for eight wickets. J. Rose 33, 
and A Brown 29, headed the batting. 

The Paterson men withdrew from the field 
at Berkeley Oval on an objection raised against 
one of the umpires for not ‘no-balling” a 
Morris Heights bowler. The umpire called 
play, and at the expiration of the two minutes 
allowed, drew stumps and awarded the game 
to Morris Heights. The totals stood: Morris 
Heights 133, Paterson 84, tor four wickets. 


CHICAGO. 

In the Pullman-Albion match on July 14th a 
remarkable exhibition of bowling was given by 
J. Cummings. He took three wickets with suc- 
cessive balls, and on the fifth ball took another 
wicket. ,In all he secured 8 of the Albion 
wickets forgruns. Pullman batted first and 
had lost 7 wickets for the small total of 16, but 
matters improved toward the finish, and a total 
of 67 was made, of which F. Philpott contrib- 
uted 21. Albion were all dismissed for 30 runs, 
11 from J. Rodger being their best score. Pull- 
man thus gained a win by 37 runs. 

The Wanderers sound heavily against the 
St. Georges, and won their game easily by 127 
runs and 7 wickets. St. Georges made a total 
of 64, of which W. Lovegrove’s 23 and W. 
Mundie’s 12 were the best scores. Some good 
batting was done by the Wanderers’ men, W. 
F, Keenan making 80,.not out; C E. Dobson, 

1; J. G. Davis, 22; R. W. Fraser, 48, and S. 
J Fisher, 11, not out. These, together with 
extras, brought their total up to 191 for three 
wickets at the call of time. 
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July 21st Chicago gained an easy win over 
St. George by 112 runs Chicago completed 
their innings for a total of 138, the best stands 
being made by A. E. Smith, 39; H. E. Morris, 
and C. F. Ruxton, The St. George 
men were unable to cope with the bowling of 
A. E. Smith and J. Rogers, and their innings 
closed for a total of 26, Smith having taken 6 
wickets for 15 runs, and Rogers 3 for 8. 

The match between Albion and the Wander- 
ers was a remarkably low-scoring game. The 
Albions batted first, and were dismissed for 24 
runs The Wanderers wickets went down 
quickly for 14 runs, A. Henderson taking 8 of 
the wickets for 6 runs. Albions went in again 
and made 44, H. A. Watson contributing 18. 
With half an hour to bat, the Wanderers start- 
ed their second innings and had lost 6 wickets 
for 17 runs at the call of time. In all, Hender- 
son took 11 at a cost of 12 runs. 

A closely contested game between Chicago 
and Albion, on July 28th, resulted in a victory 
for the Chicagos by 4runs. Chicago made 79, 
A. E. Smith 19, G. W. Coen 15 (not out), were 
the best scores. Of the Albion's 75, G. Camp- 
bell’s 27 and A. Harris’ 21 were the best contri- 
butions 

The Pullman v. Wanderers game was a draw. 
With the score at 125 for 8 wickets, Pullman de- 
clared their innings, W. Scowcroft having made 
30, A. C. Goodyear 35, G. M. Dunn 2g (not out) 
and J. Thompson 15, The Wanderers had lost 
two wickets for 65 at the call of time. H. Paul 
made 33 (not out) and J. G. Davis 17 (not out). 

August 4th the Albions defeated St. George 
by 71 runs. The Albions put together a total of 
95. St. George were able to do but little with 
the bowling of A. Henderson, who took 7 of 
their wickets for 12 runs, and the side were dis- 
missed for a total of 24. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 

Great interest was taken in the Alameda-Pa- 
cific game of July 1, owing to the fact that last 
season’s ‘‘ cup holders” had lost their previous 
game with the Pacifics. The Alamedas placed 
a strong team in the field, but were defeated by 
23runs. The totals were : Alameda, 29; Pacifics, 
52. 

In the 
fornias gained a victory by 83 ; 
contributed 67 towards the total of 135. 
Robertson hez 1ded the batting list of the Bohe- 
mias with aninning of 31 out of their total of 52. 

July 8th the Bohemia-Alameda match resulted 
in a draw in favorof Bohemia. The Alamedas 
had been disposed of for 46, and at the call of 
time the Bohemias had a total of 156 for the loss 
of 7 wickets, Robertson led the batting with 


the Cali- 
Captain Anson 


y 


California-Bohemia game 


me 
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PACIFIC 

The contest for the singles championship of 
the Pacific Coast took place July 2d, 3d and 4th 
at San Rafael, Cal. Of the few entries the 
Hardy brothers and Holmes, of Alameda, were 
the strongest candidates for championship 
honors. Sam Hardy defeated his brother after 
losing the first set, and met Holmes in the final. 
Holmes played pluckily in the last set, which 
was at deuce four times. When Hardy became 


COAST. 
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a well-played 92, A. S. Webster coming next 
with an innings of a7. 

The Pacific-California match of the same date 
resulted in a win for the Pacifics by 235 runs, 
The result was chiefly due to fine innings 
played by J. C Johnson, who made 132, not out. 
H. Cassidy also scored well, contributing 55 to 
the Pacific’s total of 275. The Californians 
were dismissed for 40 runs. 

The Bohemia’s match with the Pacifics, July 
15th, was one of the most closely contested of 
the season. The Bohemias batted first and 
ran up a good total of 103, W. Robertson again 
leading with 34. The Pacifics made a very 
poor start, but finally came through with a 
total of 112 and won by g runs. Their best 
stand was made by J. C. Johnson, 47, not out. 

The Alamedas-California match scheduled 
for July 22d did not take place, the strike caus- 
ing the absence on military duty of several of 
the players. 

July 29th was decidedly a heavy scoring day. 

In the California-Bohemia match W. Robertson 
broke the Pacific Coast record with an innings 
of 206, not out, and A. G. Sheath made 118, not 
out. These two players went in first and with 
an addition of 16 extras made the gigantic score 
of 340, without the loss of a wicket. The Cali- 
fornias made a total of go. 

The Alameda-Pacific match was also a one- 
sided affair. The Alamedas batted first, and 
after compiling 171 runs for the loss of three 
wickets declared their innings. The Pacifics 
made 39 in their first attempt and 51 in their 
second, thus losing the game by 81 runs and 
7 wickets; H. Rich: urdson, not out; J. 
J. Moriarity, 65, and E. Hood, 35, all played 


first-class innings for the winners 


58, 


ENGLAND. 

The annual match between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, played at Lord’s ground on July 2d, 3d 
and 4th, resulted in a win for Oxford by 8 
wickets. The scores were: Cambridge, 
and 200; Oxford, 338 and 88 for two wickets. 
C. B. Fry’s 100, not out, was the principal score 
of the match. 

The Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s on 
July 14th finished a draw. ‘The totals were : 
Harrow, 129 and 80; Eton, 12 

The Players won their tiie against the 
Gentlemen at the Oval on July sth, 6th and 7th 
by an innings and 27 runs. The scores w ere : 
Gentlemen, 244 and 92; Players, 363. 

In the match at Lord’s July oth and t1oth the 
Gentlemen returned the compliment, winning 
by an innings and 39 runs. Totals: Gentle- 
men, 254; Players, 108 and 107. 
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by this victory the challenger to Driscoll an ex- 
citing match was expected, but each man played 
a slow game, and the zeal displayed in running 
to the net often resulted in bad position play. 
In three sets Driscoll secured only three games. 
His defeat seemed due to Hardy’s alertness 
more than to any great superiority in form, 
The final scores were : 

Final round.—S. Hardy beat Holmes 6-0, 
6-0, 9-7. 
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Championship round.— Hardy beat Driscoll 
6-0, 6-2, 6-1. 

At an invitation tournament held July 2oth, 
21st, at the Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Hub- 
bard and Stetson beat the Whitney brothers in 
the final 4-6, 5-7, 6-1, 7-5, 6-2. Mixed doubles. 
Miss Hooper and H, Stetson beat Miss Hush 
and T, Magee. 


THE WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

S. T. Chase retained the Western champion- 
ship in singles for the fourth season by winning 
a most creditable match from C. B, Neel, July 
21st, at the grounds of the Chicago Tennis 
Club On the previous day Neel won the 
final match from Page in three straight sets, 
and over a thousand people assembled to watch 
the challenge match, the outcome of which was 
uncertain even to the final stroke. After a few 
misjudged balls at the outset, Chase improved 
in speed and length of stroke, taking the first 
set 6-4 He also won the second by a close 
margin, but Neel secured the next two. A 
very exciting set was then witnessed. Each 
man played cautiously, and in the main they 
kept back, watching for opportunities. By 
steady work Chase went out at seven games to 
five, thus concluding one of the best tennis 
matches ever played in Chicago. Scores: 

Final.—Neel beat Page, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 


Championship.—S, T, Chase beat C, B. Neel, 
6-4, 8-6, 2-6, 0-6, 7-5. 

Doubles, championship.—C, B. and S. Neel 
beat Waidnor and Moulding 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 


NEBRASKA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 

The final doubles for the Nebraska State 
Championship was decided July 20th at Hast- 
ings. Battin and Austin of Omaha beat John- 
son and Guilmete of Hastings, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2 
3-6, 6-3. 

ESSEX COUNTY CLUB, 

A series of interesting matches was witnessed 
July 16-21, at the Essex County Country Club 
Invitation tournament at Manchester, Mass. 
The following players accepted invitations to 
take part in the contests: Hovey, Budlong, 
Chace, Howland, Foote, Millett, Hinckley and 
Shaw. The results each day were as follows: 

July r6th.—Hovey beat Millett, 6-1, 6-4; Q. 
A: Shaw beat Hinckley, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4. ; 

July 17th.—Budlong beat Foote, 7-5, 6-2; 
Budlong beat Howland, 6-4, 6-3; Millett beat 
Howland, 6-0, 6-8, 6-1; Chace beat Hinckley, 
6-1, 6-4; Foote beat Shaw, 6-1, 6-2; Hovey 
beat Hinckley, 6-o 6-1. 

July 18th.—Budlong beat Hinckley, 6-2, 6-2 ; 
Foote beat Howland, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4; Hovey 
beat Chace, 6-3, 6-2 ; Budlong beat Millett, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-2; Chace beat Shaw, 6-1, 6-1; Hovey 
beat Foote, 7-5, 6-4. 

July 19th.—Hovey beat Shaw, o-1, 6-4 ; How- 
land beat Hinckley, 6-2, 6-4; Chace beat Mil- 
lett, 6-4, 2-6, 6-3; Budlong beat Shaw, 6-3, 
6-2; Hovey beat Howland, 6-0, 6-4; Millett 
beat Hinckley, 6-1, 5-2; Chace beat Foote, 
6-2, 6-o ; Howland beat Shaw, 6-3, 6-1. 

July 2oth,—Chace beat Howland, 4-6, 8-6, 
6-3; Budlong beat Hovey, 6-2, 2-6, 7-5; Mil- 
lett beat Foote, 9-7, 6-2; Millett beat Shaw by 
default ; Foote beat Hinckley, 6-0, 6-1 , Chace 
beat Budlong 6-2, 6-0. 
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The surprise of the day was Budlong’s defeat 
of Hovey. Chace defeated Budlong in the aft- 
ernoon, thus tying three men for first place. 
The following was the summary : 





Won. Lost. 
HOVCY. 660 s:isicinece 6 I 
Budlong 6 I 
CO ia aia, ais! aise Wie Wigra emia sed sare SwaNwineate 6 I 
EE taticeken Sees Saaee? SANeRReneKRatesace es 4 3 
POSOUD iscindieidiacce swine weseeric: we seineneqaeane's 3 4 
RO a vc ehiivincis cuvcnaneewscevetave daar 2 5 
i a er rcrrr rrr rrr erry iter ree Te I 6 
BRINCEIGY..00555 sees dildeedinkitaladeWasdoainans ° 7 


It was decided to draw lots for a place in the 
final. Chace drew blank so that Budlong and 
Hovey played off, the latter winning easily 6-1, 
6-3. 


CANADA. 


The annual tournament of the Toronto L. T. 
C. was finished July 13th with the following 
results: Final singles.—Avery beat Mackenzie, 
6-3, 6-3, 2-6, 7-5. Final doubles— Matthews 
and Moreton beat Boys and Stewart, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

July 20th.—The final matches of the Victo- 
ria tournament were witnessed by the largest 
number of spectators that has ever yet been 
seen at the grounds of the Victoria Club. 
Scores : 

Final singles.—Griffin beat Mackenzie, 6-1, 
6-1, 7-5. 

Final ladies’ singles.—Miss Hague beat Miss 
Osborne, 3-6, 6-3, 8-6. 

Final men’s doubles.—Jones and Mackenzie 
beat McMaster and Lyon, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2 

Championship.—W. A. Boys (holder) beat S. 
Griffin, 6-0, 6-2, 6-1. 


LONGWOOD, 

The annual meeting at the grounds of the 
Longwood Cricket Club has become one of the 
most important events of the tennis season. 
It was especially favored this year by the pres- 
ence of M. F. Goodbody, who ranks high in 
England. ‘The tournament began July 23d 
with a large entry list, but the real interest of 
the event was not aroused until the semi-final 
round was reached on the 26th Larned, Good- 
body, Stevens and Wrenn were the survivors. 
Wrenn’s lack of practice seemed to account for 
his defeat by Stevens, yet the latter's steadi- 
ness was to his credit. The best match of the 
week was the Larned-Goodbody contest of five 
long sets Each man played in finished style, 
and with such speed and variety to their stroke 
as to maintain the interest throughout the 
match. Goodbody was especially strong in 
his ground strokes, while Larned disposed of 
high balls with greater success. In the final 
Larned beat Stevens with an ease that was 
almost painful, and in the challenge round 
Hovey was unable to put up as strong a game 
as Goodbody, nor was his opponent at his best. 

The concluding scores were : 

Fourth round.—Larned beat Goodbody, 9-7, 
6-4, 3-6, I-6, 10-8; Stevens beat Wrenn, 6-2, 
0-6, 6-1, 6-4 

Final,—Larned beat Stevens, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 

Challenge round—Larned beat Hovey, 6-4, 
7-5, 3-6, 8-6. 


LONG ISLAND CHAMPIONSHP. 


The tournament given by the Meadow Club 
of Southampton is one of the most enjoyable 
events of the tennis season, and was this year 
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especially favored by a strong entry. The in- 
terest centered in the playing of ‘Goodbody, 
whose defeat by Larned made the champion- 
ship match of especial importance. The play- 
ing began July 31st, and Goodbody and How- 
land met in the final, August 2d, the former 
winning in three sets. This result made Good- 
body challenger to Larned, the holder of the 
Long Island Championship. The weather was 
rainy during the match, and the court was con- 
sequently slow. Larned played with great 
vim and accuracy, while Goodbody’s strokes 
were less speedy. Larned won three sets to 
one, which gives him a firmer hold on the 
trophy. In the final doubles Larned and How- 
land defeated Goodbody and Fowler in three 
sets. The final scores were : 

Singles, final.— M. F. Goodbody beat J. How- 
land, 6-2, 6-0, 6-4. 

Championship. —W. A. Larned beat M. F. 
Goodbody, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Final Titiine. —Larned and Howland beat 
Goodbody and Fowler, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles, fina!.—Miss Moeran and Mr. 
Goodbody beat Miss Scott and Mr. Scott, 7-5, 
7-5: 

Consolation.—Betts beat Day, 6- 





I, 3-6, 6-3. 
WENTWORTH. 


The thirteenth annual tournament of the 
Newcastle and Outing Tennis Club began July 


31st at the courts of the Wentworth, Newcastle, 


N. H. August 4th the final match was played 
between W. G. Parker and C. R. Budlong. 
Three deuce sets gave Parker the victory, which 
in consideration of Budlong’s work at Man- 
chester was a decided surprise. The strokes 
of Budlong were very uncertain, while his 
opponent smashed well and played with greater 
care. The final scores were: 

— final.—Parker beat Budlong, 7-5, 
7 —s., 

Doubies, final —Parker and Budlong beat 
Chace and Foote, 6-3, 8-6, 3-6, 6-4. 


NORWOOD PARK, 

The invitation tournament given by the 
Norwood Park Tennis Club August 6th and 
following days was not only a fashionable 
event but aiso one of especial importance, 
since it came almost on the eve of the Newport 
championship. Five of the strongest players 
were entered, including the champion, who 
demonstrated his ability to make a strong re- 
sistance against all comers. He met W. A. 
Larned August 6th and was defeated in three 
sets, which was the only match lost by him 
during the week. On Tuesday Goodbody met 
Larned for the third time and won three sets 
to one. Stevens lost both to Wrenn and Good- 
body and retired, owing to illness. On Thurs- 
day Goodbody was leading, Wrenn second. 
These men met in a five-set match, which 
turned the scales in favor of the champion, and 
the defeat of Larned by Chace made it a tie 
between Chace and Goodbody. On Friday 
Chace played with unusual speed, and by beat- 
ing Goodbody scored his second victory, which 
put him even with Wrenn. The play-off, 
August 11th, was somewhat disappointing, for 
Wrenn won the first two sets with ease. In 
the third set Chace improved in his driving. 
His cross court shots were brilliant, and often 
saved the game when one point only was 
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needed to give Wrenn the match. Wrenn vol- 
leyed with greater accuracy and finally won at 
11-9, thus becoming the first holder of the Nor- 
wood Park Challenge Cup. 


Scores: Aug. 6th—Larned beat Wrenn, 6-2, 
7-5, 6-4. Aug. 7th—Goodbody beat Larned, 
2-6, 8-6, 6-4, 6-o; Wrenn beat Stevens, 8-6, 
6-1, 6-1. Aug. 8th—Goodbody beat Stevens, 


5-7, 6-4, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2 ; Wrenn beat Chace, 4-6, 
8-6, 6-0, 6-2. Aug. 9th—Wrenn beat Good- 
body, 4-6, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1 ; Chace beat Larned, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3. Aug. roth—-Chace beat 
Goodbody, 7-5. 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. Aug. r1th— 
Wrenn beat Chace, 6-0, 6-1, 11-9. 





The annual tournament at Sorrento, Me., 
was won August 11th by S. D. Read, who de- 
feated Cochran in finals, 6-2, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3. 

The annual tournament for the Mossley Hall 
Challenge Cup was won August roth by W. 
G. Parker ; and by the absence of Wrenn, who 
was at the Norwood Park contest, Parker be- 
comes the holder of the trophy. 

Singles, final—W G. Parker beat T. K. 
Ward, 6-1, 8-6, 0-6, 6-1. 

Doubles, final.— Ward and Read beat Morris 
and Johnson, 6-2, 7-5. 

MINOR CONTESTS. 

In the final contest for the Kebo Valley Cup, 
at Bar Harbor, Me., August 4th, V. G. Hall 
(holder) beat W. K. Shaw, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. In 
doubles, Hall and Shaw beat H. and S. McCor- 
mick, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2. 

The annual tournament at Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N. H., resulted in a victory, August 
4th, for H. N. Berry, who defeated A: W. Arm- 
ington in finals, 4-6, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. 

At Lake Minnetonka, August Ist, the North- 
western championship was won by Carr Neel, 
who defeated the holder, G. K. Belden, 6-2, 6-1, 
6-2. In doubles Chase and Elting beat the 
Neel Brothers three sets to two. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

The All England championship was success- 
fully defended by J. Pim, who defeated W. 
Baddeley 10-8, 6-2, 8-6. This victory was a 
remarkable performance, for Baddeley’s play 
was steady and it is doubtful if any wt er en- 
tered could have made so good a stand against 
the champion ‘The feature of the tournament 
was the wonderful achievement of W. Baddeley 
in defeating E. W. Lewis in the final. Lewis 
is one of the hardest men to beat and his re- 
tirement is usually after a long and exciting 
match His work at Wimbledon this year had 
been excellent up to the final. Mahoney and 
H. Baddeley had fallen before his racket and 
his chances with W. Baddeley were good at 
least for a close match. During the match the 
wind was gusty and Lewis often pounded the 
net, but who could have foreseen such a defeat ? 
Baddeley took many of Lewis’s best shots often 
placing the most difficult returns ; during the 
match he made twice as many strokes allowi ing 
his apprnent only one game in nineteen. 

Final.—Baddeley beat Lewis, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0. 

Championship.—Pim beat Baddeley, 10-8, 
6-2, 8-6. 

Doubles final.—Baddeley Bros. beat Barlow 
and Martin, 5-7, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3, 8-6. 

Championship,—Pim and Stoker scratched. 

F, A. KELLoce. 
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GOLF. 


THE SPREAD OF THE GAME IN AMERICA, 

The progress of Golf is justifying the predic- 
tions ventured by Out7mg when introducing the 
game to the American public. From the mod- 
est beginnings of St. Andrews Club at Yonkers, 
and its’ first summer blossoming among the 
Shinnecock Hills of Long Island, it has spread 
and thriven until it embraces within its domain 
all the Eastern fashionable resorts and has in- 
vaded the West as far as Chicago. Newport, 
Tuxedo, Bar Harbor, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Staten Island, Washington, Meadowbrook, 
Staatsburg, Morristown, and last but not least, 
Lenox have fallen under its sway. 

Chicago.—The first Golf match ever seen in 
the West was played on the links of the Chi- 
cago Club at Belmont, August 4th, between the 
Chicago Club and the Lake Forest Golf Club, 
It was the first of a series of three for a silver 
cup, the conditions being that no player on eith- 
er side had played Golf previous to 1894. The 
game was played by four men from each Club, 
and won by the Chicago Team. 

The return match, played on August 11th, on 
the Lake Forest Links, was also won by the 
Chicagoans, who thereby became the Yearling 
champions. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass.—At the han- 
dicap golf tournament the first prize was car- 
ried off py Mr. George McClure Sargent, witha 
score of 1o1 plus 3, making 104 for his total. 
He made one of the rounds of 11 holes in 48 
strokes, four strokes better than his own previ- 
ous record, This is by far the best amateur 
record on the links. 

The second prize was taken by Mr. Allen Cur- 
tis, his total being 115 for thetworounds. Mr. 
Francis W. Fabyan was third, with a score of 
142 total, minus his handicap of 25 strokes, 
making 117. 

The prizes were beautiful silver cups, appro- 
priately engraved. 

Shinnecock.—At the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club, Southampton, L. I., on the last Saturdays 
of August, September and October, there will 
be handicap matches over the long course for 
men. 

The Mead Cup contest will proceed every 
Saturday till October 6th. 

Mr. Morton’s cup for women is being con- 
tested for over the short course, The competi- 
tion is on Saturdays up to October 6th. The 
player winning the greater number of times 
from July 4th to October 6th, both inclusive, 
owns the cup. 

The President’s Cup will be played for in an 


invitation tournament on September 14th, 15th 
and 17th. 

New port.—There will be a handicap tourna- 
ment from August 26th to September ist, and 
from September 3d to 6th will be set apart for 
handicap singles for women. 

Tuxedo.—The Tuxedo Club has issued invi- 
tations to the principal clubs to take part in a 
team match in September, four to form a 
team. 

There is handicap medal play on Saturday 
of each week. The best amateur score made on 
these links at present is Dr. E. C. Rushman, 48. 

Meadowbrook,—The Lanier cup resulted in 
a win for Mr. S. D. Ripley, with the following 
net scores: Carrol, 44; Eustis, 46; Hitchcock, 
55; Kernochan, 51; Lanier, 55 ; McCreery, 44; 
Ripley, 33. The links will be enlarged for next 
season. 

Washington.—The membership of the 
Washington Golf Club has been limited to one 
hundred, and officers have been appointed. 
The links are on Fort Meyer Heights on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac. 

Morristown, N. 7.—The growth of the Mor- 
ristown Golf Clubhas been phenomenal. Born 
within the present season, it already numbers a 
membership of nearly 4oo, of whom at least 
half are ladies, its club house has been com- 
pleted and its links, covering fifty acres and 
containing a course extending over three miles, 
have been laid out and brought into practical 
use. The ‘‘ Punch Bowl Hollow,” as the place 
is called, is on Madison avenue, nearly two miles 
from the centre of Morristown and a mile from 
Madison. 

Bar Harbor.—The golf club at Bar Harbor, 
in connection with the Mount Kebo Club, is 
the latest of the golf family, yets its links are 
daily alive with learners. 

Youkers.—The new links of the St. Andrews 
Club at Gray Oak have developed rapidly, and 
the scores now being made have justified the 
prophetic experts who prognosticated 45 would 
be Bogey for the nine holes, for Mr. J 
Upham has made the single round with 44 and 
the double round with 96. The full comple- 
ment of membership, 100, has been obtained. 

Staatsburg.—The links of the Staatsburg 
Golf Club are not so extensive as some of the 
older clubs, but what they lack in size they 
make up in hazards. 

Lenox.—The efforts to establish golf at 
Lenox have been successful, Ground has been 
acquired, and the work of preparation is already 
in progress, C. TuRNER. 





ROD, GUN AND KENNEL. 


THE LAW AND THE DEER, 


A short time ago, when Attorney-General 
Hancock decided that the new law defined the 
season when deer might lawfully be killed in 
New York as being from October 1st to Novem- 
ber 15th, he almost gave some sportsmen heart 
disease. A howl arose at once, for many an out- 
ing had been fully planned, and some men were 
in the woods having fun fishing till August 
15th should roll around. The muddle in the 


~I 


game law which caused all the misunderstand- 
ing need not now be dwelt upon. The Attor- 
ney-General not long since reversed his first de- 
cision, with an opinion which holds that the 
open season for deer began August 15th. This 
silenced the clamor, and the deer are doubtless 
doing business at the same old stands. Just 
how good a thing it might have been for the 
deer had the first opinion held, is a point upon 
which opinions differ. 
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OUTING 


ROD. 

Judging from reports, fishing has been un- 
usually good at many points this season. Grand 
sport has been pose ed upon many Canadian 
salmon rivers and plenty of fine fish have been 
killed. The trout and ouananiche of Quebec 
waters appear to be as plentiful as ever, and 
the sport up north should steadily improve un- 
til the season closes. From Maine, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia come tidings of great 
joy among anglers Our stout old friend the 
black bass seems kindly disposed, too, and 
notable catches are recorded in every direction. 
Nearer home, at coast points easily reached 
from New York, bluefish, weakfish and bass 
have been biting freely and will doubtless con- 
tinue to furnish rare good sport for some time 
to come. A few days ago I met a friend, 
bronzed and jolly. He had been fishing at 
Raritan Bay, and declared ‘It was weeat © = 
So it has been up the Hudson, in Barnegat Bay, 
and in fact at nearly every point famous in the 
past for bluefish, weakfish or bass. I could not 
help envying my friend, for alas, wy time for 
such doings is not yet To ease my sorrow I 
took a boat in the evening for Coney Island. 
Arrived there, I lingered mournfuliy upon the 
Old Iron Pier. A few men were moving to and 
fro but I paid no attention to them, for my heart 
was away—anywhere where ‘“ there’s fishin’.” 
On a sudden I heard the whir of a reel, and a 
man near me began to prance around. That 
fellow was actually milling with a big bass— 
and right under my nose! Then I pranced 
‘round, too. I did not know who the man was, 
but he knew how to play aheavy fish To and 
fro the battle waged ; the man was skillful and 
the fish game and strong. In my hand wasa 
phantom rod, but I got my ‘ volts” up my im- 
aginary line just the same. At last the net 
was lowered and we Zanded him /—I with my 
ghost tackle and the other fellow with the real 
tools. He took his big bass carefully to him- 
self. I hugged my phantom captive and 
voyaged home at peace with all mankind—I’d 
been ‘‘fishin’,” anyway! Ep. W. Sanpys. 

KENNEL, 

Owners of good, supposed to be good, and 
no good canines are now preparing tor the 
bench shows of the month. First of these is 
the Des Moines, Ia., Kennel Club’s show, to be 
held September 4th to 7th. Next in line is 


ANSWERS TO 
F. E. 2.—/ am not quite seventeen years 
old, weigh 137 pounds, and am 5ft. 1oin. tall. 
I have trained three months and I can 
jump sft. rin. I am well and healthy, and 
am now training for Fall games Do you 
think I can ever become good at the jump? 
—Many boys of your age in the vicinity of 
New York City clear 5ft. 6in. 2.—Does M. 
Sweeny use the turn in jumping ?—Yes. 

F, J. R.— Where can I get canvas, a me- 
dium weight, 72 inches @ wile ? —Apply to Geo. 
B. Carpenter & Co., 202-208 South Water 
oa Nery Ill. 

O. & Co.—Where can we learn about 
the suiiding and rig ging of ice yachts ?—You 


FOR 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ont., Industrial Exhibition Associa- 
tion’s show, September roth to 14th; Rhode 
Island State Fair Association follows with a 
show, September 18th to 21st. Orange County 
Fair Association holds a show at Newburgh, 
N. Y., September t9th to 22d, and the Stock- 
ton, Cal., Kennel Club’s show to be held Sep- 
tember rgth to 22d completes the list. 

Manitoba Field Trial Club's trials will be held 
September 5th, at Morris, Man., and some inter- 
esting sport is expected. 


Toronto, 


A successful show and trials of war dogs were 
held at Graz, Germany, in June. The canines 
competed at carrying dispatches, carrying am- 
munition, searching for wounded men, warning 
advanced patrols of the presence of the enemy, 
and watching with sentries at night. Strong, 
intelligent, keen-nosed dogs are valuable allies 
in time of actual war. 

Mr. James Mortimer has recently purchased 
in England, tne bull dog King Orry, the bull 
bitches Miss Mischief, Grosvenor Lass and 
Hucknell Gipsey; the black and tan terrier 
bitch Surrey, and the Irish terrier bitch Lady 
Eva by Champion Dan’l II.—Vipon, 

Grand old champion Graphic, one of the best 
pointers that ever graced an American show- 
bench, died last month at Orange, N. J. He 
was by Bonus se ge ce and his breeder 
was Mr E. C. Norrish, of Devonshire, England. 
Graphic was whelped ‘April 15th, 1881, and was 
imported by Mr. Jas. Anthony in the Fall of 
1885. His last public appearance was at the 
Newark show last year, where the oid dog oc- 
cupied a bench for a short time each day. 

Among the-entries in the Derby of the Na- 

tional pg: Trial of England are three owned 

by Mr. T. Davey, of London, Ontario. En- 
tries from this kennel may also compete in all- 
aged events. 

The imported collie, Rufford Ormonde, will 
probably make his first public appearance this 
side the water, at the Toronto bench show. 

Mr. T. B. Burnham, of Tuxedo, N. Y., has 
imported the Great Dane, Ajax, a well-known 
winner. 

The celebrated bull dog, Dockleaf, died at 

Cardiff show, last July. He was by Dandelion 
—Damsel, and his owner, Mr. S. Woodiwiss, 
paid $1,250 for him, Damon. 


CORRESPONDENTS.* 


will find the subject treated exhaustively in 
OvtinG for January and February 1893, Janu- 
ary 1889, February 1887 and February 1886. 
G. G. C., Lynchburg, Va.—/u training for 
half-back, zs tt best to take gymnasium or out- 
door running ?—Outdoor work 

2.—ln what way may I provide against a 
weak ankle? I tried an elastic ankle guard 
but tt did me very little service.—Consult a 
—— a 

—In swimming a quarter-mile race 

a h stroke would you recommend? Ican 
lead him for over half the distance, then his 
powerful wind begins to show itself — The 
overhand side-stroke. 


* Give full address, so that an early reply may be sent by letter. 
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POND'S EXTRACT 


THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 
AGENT OF ITS KIND. 


FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 
—in a bottle—small size—and 
EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
in curing that troublesome 
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CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 
SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
from which you are suffering. 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 
CAUTIO . A discriminating intelli- 

* gent purchaser demands 
QUALITY. Large bottles—and large 
profits—to unscrupulous venders do 
not compensate for days of pain and 
nights of torture that may be avoided 


by insisting that no weak substitute 
be offered in place of the GENUINE 


POND’S EXTRACT 


MADE ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTriING. 
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“AYER’S 


 SARSRPARILLA 


: 00D 
PURIFIES = eBL 






indicate the approach of cold and 
storm. Are you prepared for the 
Fall? Is your blood in good condition, or is it impure 
and thin? Are you nervous, chilly, irritable, easily 
fatigued, troubled with-frequent headaches, loss of appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, debility, or rheumatism? If so, you 
need the cleansing, renovating, invigorating assistance 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now, in bright, breezy 
September. It will build up your system, when run 
down with summer heat, overwork, or illness. It will 
expel every acid and humor from the blood and establish 
your health on a sure and permanent basis. 


The 


Ayer’s «., Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


BOCCSSSSTOOSSSDOOSSOSSSSOSSSOOSS SOS SS SO SOS SSCS SR 


£0 wishes to speak through the Register of the oi 
£0 beneficial results he has received from a regular oO; 
29 use of Ayer’s Pills. He says: “I was feeling 

H 


° 

a oO 

fo sick and tired and my stomach seemed all out of order. I tried a O 
number of remedies, but none seemed to give me relief until I was p+ 
induced to try the old reliable Ayer’s Pills. I have taken only one 
box, but I feel like a new man. I think they are the most pleasant 6: 
and easy to take of anything I ever used, being so finely sugar-coated O08 


JOOS OOOOO OOK 


Xy-¥-) 


3 
220 


that even a child will take them.’”—Boothbay (Me.) Register. oF 
. . . OF 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 9 
Admitted for Exhibition 0: 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 9: 
©0900 ©00000000000000000000000000000 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














FAMILY RESEMBLANCES. 


‘‘And whom does your husband think the 
baby resembles ? ” 

‘* He thinks it resembles its uncle—a brother 
of his.” 

‘*T didn’t know your husband had a brother.” 

‘‘He hasn’t. It died when it was two days 
old.”—Lfe. 


SHE: ‘‘I hope you didn’t leave your heart 
behind you at the seashore.” 

HE: ‘‘ No; something far more important.” 

SHE: ‘‘ What is that?” 

HE: ‘ My trunk."—Puck, 

AT LAST. 

‘Would you take me for an energetic, im- 
aginative man?” 

‘‘Oh, George ; this is so sudden !"—Z7fe. 


Boppy : ‘‘ Papa’s the captain of our ship and 
mamma’s the pilot.” 

His TEeacuer : ‘‘ And what are you?” 

Bossy: ‘‘I suppose I’m the compass; they 
are always boxing me.”"—7ruth. 


‘‘ Yrs, snails have eyes. 
the ends of his horns.” 

‘“‘I wish my eyes were fixed that way; 
then I could stick them through the knot holes 
in the fence and see all the ball games for 
nuthin’.”—Z¢fe. 


They are right at 


‘© Wuart are you looking at?” 

** Nothing ! ” 

‘Do you find it?” 

Wess 

‘* What does it look like ?” 

“‘ Nothing.”— Life. 

INSULTING. 

Master: ‘‘ John, I notice that my cigars are 
rapidly disappearing. 1s it possible that in 
the short time you have been in my service—” 

Joun: (with dignity) ‘‘Sir, you insult me. 
Besides, I have three boxes still left from my 
last master.”— Truth. 





WHY HE GOT THE FLU1E. 
Woo : ‘' How do you like your new flat? 
Van PELT: * Allright, except that the man 
across the hall is learning to play the flute.” 
Woo: ‘' You ought to get an accordion.” 
Van Pett: ‘‘I did; that’s why he got the 
flute.” — Judge. 


” 


Jupce: ‘‘Colonel, I understand you are 
acquainted with warfare in all its forms?” 

CoLoneEL : ‘‘ No, Judge, not in all its forms ; 
Iam a bachelor.”— Yonkers Statesman. 

FRANKLY STATED. 

Dracon Epponie: ‘* Kunnel, I’se come to ax 
a favor ob you.” 

CoLonEL FarrFax: ‘‘To help you out of 
debt ?” 

Deacon Essonie : ‘‘ No, sah; to help me into 
debt—wif yo’self !"—7ruth. 

‘‘T WONDER what makes Higby so unpop- 
ular? ” 

‘*T give it up, but it’s a fact! Why he is so 
disliked that he can’t even get a bite when he 
goes a-fishing.”—/udzanapolzs Journal, 

CONSIDERATE. 

Briccs: ‘‘ Here comes the undertaker who 
lives in the next block tome. Let’s cross over.” 

Griccs: ‘‘ Why?” 

Briccs: ‘‘ The last time I was sick the doc- 
tor told him I couldn’t live, and I hate to hurt 
his feelings.”— Brooklyn Life. 


VISIONARY. 
AcaTHA: ‘ Think of the immensity of space, 
Algernon.” 
LGERNON (newspaper writer): ‘‘ Yes—if I 
could only fill it at regular column rates !”— 
Judge. 


CrumMER: ‘After all, policemen lead an 
aimless sort of life.” 

GILLELAND: ‘‘ Yes; but you don’t fully re- 
= _— you see one trying to shoot a dog.” 
—Puck, 
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PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


To BEAUTIFY the home with rich and esthetic 
furnishings, one should visit the salesrooms of 
A. A. Vantine & Co., 877 Broadway, where the 
artistic fabrics of foreign climes are presented 
in profusion and variety. It may be hard to 
choose between the exquisite Japanese jute 
rugs, which exactly reproduce the rare Turkish 
and Persian, and the soft fur rugs of the Chi- 
nese goat skin; but let not far off battles and 
slaughter militate against an impartial selection 
from both lines. Under neutral roofs both 
products will be in peace and artistic har- 
mony. 


APPROACHING Winter recalls memories of the 
tropical beauty and balmy climate of Bermuda 
and the West Indies. A visit to these Summer 
lands is an annual necessity to many and be- 
comes an irresistible pleasure to all who have 
experienced the comforts attending the trip on 
one of the well-appointed vessels of the Quebec 
Steamship Company. The iron steamships 
Trinidad or Orinoco sail for Bermuda every 
other Thursday during October, November and 
December, from Pier 47, North River. A. E. 
Outerbridge & Co., Agents, 39 Broadway, New 
York, 

Bermupa’s beautiful foliage of palms, live 
oaks and cypress delights the eye ; its climate, 


free from malaria, unvisited by fog or frost, is © 


healing both to lungs andnerves. In this Eden 
of nature is situated ‘‘ The Hamilton,” a first- 
class house with home comforts and the con- 
veniences of a metropolitan hotel. Every 
Southern tourist should have in mind a visit 
tothis resort during the coming Winter. Ad- 
dress, J. R. Mead, Franklin Falls, N. H. 


EVERYONE using a pen day after day realizes 
the importance of having each pen uniform in 
elasticity and evenness. For this reason it is 
not economical to buy a cheap pen. The Tadella 
Alloyed-zink pens cost a trifle more than ordi- 
nary pens, but by special care in their manu- 
facture they are made reliable, uniform and so 
durable that writers find it economical to use 
them. They are put up in 25 cent and $1.25 
boxes, and a sample card of fifteen styles a 
be obtained from The Tadella Pen Co., 74 Fift 
Avenue, New York, 


OvERLOoKING the beautiful harbor of Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, with typical Southern architect- 
ural beauty, is situated ‘‘ The Princess.” ‘The 
house is conducted on the American plan, and 
affords every comfort within, and abundant fa- 
cilities without for recreation in the shape of 
boating, bathing and the milder pastimes. 


‘* THE thousand natural ills that flesh is heir 
to” would not trouble Hamlet if he were alive 
to-day. Radway’s Ready Relief cures tooth- 
ache, neuralgia, lumbago, pains in the back, 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, pleu- 
risy and swelling joints. Sold by all druggists. 

GUNOLEUM preserves every metallic surface 
from oxidization, as well as being an excellent 
non-gumming lubricant. It has proved itself an 
indispensable article for the sportsman and 
yachtsman, and may be applied to a thousand 
different uses in the camp or household. The 
preparation is made by the Charles Willey Mfg. 
Co., Bay Shore, L. I. 


THE 30-foot cabin steam launch built for Mr. 
W.B. Higgins of this city, by C. L. Seabury & 
Co., is completed. She is fitted with one of their 
fore-and-aft compound engines, and one of their 
safety water-tube boilers. This is one of the 
most complete boats of her size afloat, as she 
has a cabin forward, a cabin aft, with a toilet 
room, a nice deck forward and aft, and a deck 
either side of cabin house, with bulwarks. 


Tue wheels of the John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
the acme of perfection in construction, have 
proved so satisfactory in the past that they are 
practically the same as last year, with the ex- 
ception of a few improvements, not the least of 
which is a new and improved diamond frame. 
Their Light Roadster No. 10, Roadsters Nos. 11 
and 12, and Ladies’ Diamond Nos. 13 and 14 
cover a wide field of usefulness, while Nos. 15 
and 16, convertible for either lady or gentleman, 
are exceedingly useful. 


Many bicycle lanterns have been placed on 
the market which serve only as unreliable sig- 
nals of danger, adding little to the pleasure of 
the wheelman, and, owing to the care needed to 
keep them burning, such lamps are often a det- 
riment. The only perfect illuminator of prac- 
tical use to the cyclist is the ‘‘Search Light,” a 
lantern made entirely of brass on the principle 
of central draft lamps, and so easily adjusted, 
filled and lighted, that there is no annoyance 
to the rider. His path is made light and the 
pleasure of his nightly whirl enhanced. Itisa 
beauty by day and a joy by night. See adver- 
tisement pp. xiv and xv. 


AMERICAN FooTsaLL, by Walter Camp, is a 
thorough treatise upon the game as played 
among our colleges, outlining the history of the 
sport and the salient points of difference be- 
tween the American and English Rugby game. 
Not only does the author point out the technical 
features of individual and team play, but he 
also makes clear to the uninitiated every ele- 
ment which tends to make the game one of sys- 
tematic co-operation and able generalship. The 
volume is illustrated by portraits of many fa- 
mous kings of the gridiron.—(Harper & Bros.) 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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"Tourists 





PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH 


A COPY OF 


Comedy 


OF 


Counterplots, 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 





And Other Stories.__ 


Votume I. No. 2, or Outinc Liprary. 
| ae Aba he A hte Bh OD fe te A ee hed ee Oe he i lk al 


It only costs 25 cents, and contains seven complete stories, well 
illustrated and attractively bound. A small, handy volume, just 
large enough to carry comfortably in one’s coat pocket. You 
wil] give it preference to any of the other short story series. 

All newsdealers have it, and it is on sale in all railroad depots 
and on first-class passenger trains. Make sure that you have it 


before starting on a journey, as there is a lively demand for this 
OUTING LIBRARY. 


No. | OF THIS SERIES. 


Stories of the Turf, 


By FRANCIS TREVELYAN, A. A. GARDINER, 
AND OTHERS. 


Seven Capital Racing Stories, each fully illustrated.—_—__———_—_i. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
239-241 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Be Strong-— 


and represent your college 
or school on the football 
field, and in other athletic 
events. 


KEY TO 
HEALTH AND 
STRENGTH. 


A system of treatment for the general care of the human body, 
with directions for the special development of each and every 


muscle. 
.... By Prof. J. R. Judd. 
Price, $1.50 


Complete and Comprehensive. 
For Business Men and Athletes. 


Fully Illustrated. . to Outing /” $3.50 
THE OUTING CO., Ltd., 239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 














With a Year's Subscription 





AN UNPARALLELED OFFER TO LOVERS OF HORSEFLESH. 


mroseonar L DE Sport of Kings 


and Equestrianism of any kind,’should read 


& Published Weekly in the interest of 
all those devoted to the Horse, his 
} owner, and his friends. 
Regular Price, per Year, $4.00. 


We have succeeded in making arrangements with the publishers of this journal, by which we are enabled to offer 


N The following articles on the Horse have 
appeared in OuTinG. 


poo of ne famine Turf. 
essons of the Horse Show. 
and American Racing. 


7 H E Ta yg 
ae 
HORSEMAN 





Her Majesty’s Buck-Hounds. 
A Run with the Duke's. 
How we Beat the Favorite. 
“} Horseback Sketches (12 numbers), 
Epsom and Ascot. 
Metropolis ot the Turf. 
Steeple Chasing in Ireland. 


Racing in England. 
for Long Biscenee Riding. 
Kings and Queens of the Trotting Track. 
we ee 
and others. 
$5.00 
, ,Amonthly record department devoted to Eques. 
trianism is contained in each issue of OuTING. 
RECULAR 
PRICE OF THE OUTING CO., Ltd., 


BOTH, $7.00 NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











LEADING FEATURES OF OUTING FOR OCT., 1894. 


FICTION.—A pretty picture of Tyrolean peasant life, with a delicate shade of pathos, is presented 
in Regina, die Walsche, by Jean Porter Rupp. 


m How society mischief-makers may be foiled is cleverly told in Blank 
Cartridges, a comedy of fashionable life, by EpGar Fawcerr, 


HUNTING.—The energetic sportsman finds one of his most difficult yet at the same time most 
attractive fields in the wilds of the Rockies. Big game there must be earned 
by honest work, especially when one’s expedition chances to be A Rocky 

ountain Goat-hunt. 


- Sans ‘ pink,” sans ‘‘leathers,” sans everything like unto the swell hunts of 
the famous Shires—the reckless rider of the West manages to extract a power 
of wild fun from A Rough and Ready Fox-hunt. 


SHOOTING.—One gets better acquainted with the woods and discovers secrets not in- 
trusted to careless passers-by, during an experience With the Squirrels 
in Brown October. 


o To those who love the ten-gauge, there are few more fascinating occupations 
than watching decoys from dawn to dusk of an October day when the Aight is 
ood. Fortunate indeed are they who find conditions so favorable as did our 

author while Mallard Shooting. 


TRAVEL.—The fascinations of Northern travel are presented in a _novei manner by the experi- 
ences of A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta. 


CYCLING.—Through the mountainous region of the Szchuen Province is a part of Lenz’s 
World Tour Awheel not calculated to arouse envy in the breasts of 
wheelmen. 


FENCING.—A “ee manly and artistic mode of exercise is foundin Fencing, Old and 
ew. 


MILITARY.—The sequence of our national life makes a succession of calls upon the patriotism of 
our citizens, and the existence of Our Sailor Soldiers as a reserve naval 
force is indicative of the zeal with which these calls are met. 


“ The utility of the carrier pigeon in coast defense is admirably set forth in 
Naval Messenger Pigeon Service. 


FOOTBALL.—Wa ter Camp, the American Nestor of college athletics, will tell of the Foot- 
ball Battles of 1898. 
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“OUTING’”’ CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OuTinG at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper's Monthly, Life, 
Puck, or Judge, send the money through this 
office and we will add OurTinc to the list with- 
out extra cost. 


Regular With 
American Amateur Price. OUTING. 


Photographer $2.00 $3.50 
American Field . — $ ~— 


5-00 7-00 

American Journal of Photography 2.00 4.50 
Arena ; 5.00 6.50 
Army and Nav 4 Journal 6.00 8.00 
Arthur’s New Home nee 1.00 3.75 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 6.00 
Bearings, The 3.00 5.00 
Bicy cling World 1.00 3.00 
Canadian Sportsman . 4.00 5.00 
Cassell’s Family “aan : 1.50 4.20 
Century 4.00 6.50 
Current Literature ;: 3.00 5.40 
Decorator and Furnisher 4.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Family nae 2.00 4.50 
Dramatic Mirror 4.00 6.00 
Forum 3.00 5.50 
Frank Leslie’ s Illustrated Weekly » 4.00 6.20 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 3.00 5.40 
Godey’s ‘ ; - 3.00 5.40 
Good ‘owdewing . 2.00 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar or W eekly « 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine. 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Young “we 2.00 4.50 
Home Journal 2.00 4.50 
Horseman . : ; 4.00 5.00 
Illustrated American . .0O 7.00 
ournal Military Service Institution 4.00 6.20 
udge : ‘ - 5.00 7.00 
ife . ' 5.00 7.25 
Life's Calendar : ; 1.00 3.85 
Lippincott’s Magazine 3.00 5.00 
McClure’s . 1.50 4.00 
Magazine of American History 5.00 7.00 
Magazine of Art 3.50 5.80 
Munsey’s Magazine 1.00 3.80 
New Vork Sporting Times | 2.00 3.75 
North American Review 5.00 7.00 
Overland Monthly 3.00 5.25 
Peterson’s Magazine . 1.00 3.75 
Photographic Times, w eekly, illus. 5.00 6.75 
Popular Science Monthly : - 5.00 7.50 
Public Opinion 3.00 5.25 
Puck . ; 5.00 7.00 
Review of Reviews 2.50 5.00 
Scientific American 3.00 5.50 
Scribner’s Magazine 3.00 5.50 
Spirit of the Times 4.00 6.50 
Sporting Life. 4.00 6.20 
Shooting and Fishing 3.50 5.50 
St. Nicholas ; 3.00 5.50 
Sun and Shade 4.00 6.20 
Texas Siftings 4.00 6.00 
Tourist 1.00 3.50 
Truth ; ‘ . 4.00 6.00 
Turf, Field and Farm . 5.00 7.50 
The Swordsman ; ; aS 3.50 
Vogue : 4.00 6.00 
Wheel, The 2.00 4.50 





Outing 

Lippincott’ Ss 

McClure’s 

Outing 

Vogue 

Harper’s Magazine 
Outing * ; 

St. Nicholas 

Harper’s Young People 
Outing ; 

Army and Navy Journal 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 

Outing : 

North American Review 
The Century 

Outing 

North American Review 
Harper’s Magazine 
Outing 

The Century 

Harper’s Magazine 
Outing 

Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Outing ‘ 

The Century 

Harper’s Weekly 
Outing : 

The Century 

Harper’s Bazar . 
Outing 

The Century 

St. Nicholas 

Outing ; 

The Century 

Harper’s Magazine 
Harper s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Harper’s Young People 
Outing : 

The Century 

Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing ; 

te. s Magazine 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing 

Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing 

Harper’s Magazine 

The Century . ‘ 
St. Nicholas : 5 
Scribner’s Magazine . ) 
Outing, with American / 
Amateur Photographer, { 


Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 


$7.50 $6.00 


II.00 9.00 


8.00 7.00 


13.00 11.20 


12.00 10.50 
10.00 
9.50 
11.00 


9.50 


9-75 


10.00 


17.50 


10.00 


10.00 8.50 


14.00 11.70 


Or Seeeron~r a S$ Sa—~ = ee SEO sendanidincnesiiteal iat Seer 
e . . . . . . . . . . > . 
. 


17.00 14.50 


5.00 3.50 

Besides these we will be glad to quote com- 
bination rate on any ,first-class periodicals, 
American or European. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of Outinc exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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pnouncemenl 


Now is the time to make 
additions to your Library. 


Outing 


Vol. XXIV. Ready Oct. (5th. 


Neatly bound in cloth, with gilt 


trimmings, __ _ > >, 














postage prepaid. 
Or we will exchange the unbound numbers 
for the bound volume for 


bs, Lp i $1.00 
+ 


Look over the subjects treated and judge for yourself whether you 





can invest your money better. 


ATHLETICS, FICTION, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
AQUATICS, FISHING, SHOOTING, 
CANOEING, HUNTING, TRAVEL, 
CRICKET, KENNEL, YACHTING, 
CYCLING, MILITARY, POETRY, 
EQUESTRIANISM, NATURAL HISTORY. 
ee : See a 

















Our Monthly Records are included in the bound volume. This com- 
plete Athletic and Sporting Almanac is alone worth the price of the 
volume. 
WHY LAY ASIDE YOUR “OUTING” 
WHEN YOU HAVE READ IT P You can secure an 


adjustable Binder for fifty cents, and thus preserve the copies and 








make a handsome volume which will always look well in the library, 
and grow in value with each year. A complete set of “ Outing’ is 
already worth from $100.00 to $150.00. 
tas" INDISPENSABLE FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES AND READING ROOMS. 
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Early Fall Shopping. 


Early selections of materials for 
Autumn wear, will enable customers to 
secure choice patterns and styles. 

We open trade, this month, with an 
unusually large and carefully assorted 
stock in Silks, Dress Goods, and Ready- 
Made Garments, to which we ask im- 
mediate attention. 

The prices throughout are moderate. 








James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





ae} 





a = 
Mere e 


In all Sports — 
The Ypsilanti Union Suits 


bOOOOOOO88 











have entirely superseded the old style Shirts and Drawers, 
because they cannot roll up the back or fall down 
over the hips, They combine perfect fit, with freedom of 
motion, Send for our New Book on Underwear for Men, 


entitled 
‘¢ Modern Underwear 
and 
It is Free. How to Wear It.’’ 










ToDs 


RAV LANTI MICH. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvuTING. 
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A. A. Vantine & Co. 


Oe Largest Importers: Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


Just OPENED: NEW IMPORTATION OF 


Japanese Hand Woven Jute Rugs, 


comprising exact reproductions of rare and beautiful Turkish, 
Persian and India pieces, both modern and antique. 

Our line of Jute Rugs is distinguished for fineness of weave 
and exquisite lustre; made in all regular sizes. 


1.6x3 ft., $ .60 8 x 10 ft., $10.00 
2x4 1.00 gxI2 13.50 
9x3 I.15 IoxI2 15.00 
3x6 2.25 IOx 13 16.25 
4x8 4.00 IOxI4 17.50 
6x6 4.50 12x12 18.00 
6xQq 6.75 I2x15 22.50 
7x10 8.75 


Also made in hall and stair strip sizes. 





Chinese Fur Rugs, 
made of North of China Goat Skin. Thoroughly purified, cleaned 
and sewed. Size: 2.6x5, 6 feet. Gray, $2.25; White, $2.50; 
Black, $3.00. 


Fine Curly Sheep Rugs, 
White or Black, 2.6x 5.6 feet, $3.00. 


TURKISH, INDIA AND JAPANESE PILLOWS. 


FINEST DOWN FILLED. FOR FLOOR OR DIVAN. 





Anatolia Pillows, fringed, 25-inch, Turban Pillows, deep ruffle, 25-inch, 
$4.00 each $4.00 each 

India Print Pillows, 25 and 30-inch, Printed Japanese Cotton Pillows, 
$4.00 each 20-inch, $2.50 each 


AN UNusuALLY WIDE ASSORTMENT OF ORIENTAL PiLLOws ALWAYS IN. STOCK. 





Mail Orders Filled Promptly. Send for Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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A BOOK OF BOOKS FOR TWO STAMPS. 








A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four- 
Track Series,’”” New York Central Books and Etch- 
ings, the only book of its kind ever published, will 
be sent free, postpaid, to any address in the world, 
on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


2 TO 15 DAYS’ PLEASURE TOURS. 








48 pages, 6 maps; describes 50 tours costing from 
$3 to $30. A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address in the world, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


FISHING AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 








56 pages ; beautifully illustrated ; nine maps show- 
ing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 
numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will 
be sent free, postpaid, to any address in the world, 
on receipt of five 2-cent stamps, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiIne, 








* 
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"THE PRINCESS 


HAMILTON, 


ee ast 
BERMUDA. 





THIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment, first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 


avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 


THE PRINCESS is situated on rising ground, facing 


BOATING and BATHING. 


the beautiful harbor of Hamilton and has every facility for 


THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade but one of 


the best views of the harbor and islands. 


_ THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S, HOWE, Manager, 


NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. 


Hamilton; Bermuda. 





WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anp WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tus QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO. 


3 TWO NICHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ TRINIDAD,” 2,500 tons, or ‘* ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed pass. 
enger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s Pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, every alternate Thursday during the 
months of October, November and December, 1893, every Thursday during January, February, March, April and 


May, 1894. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships, ‘* MADIANA,” goer “ CARIBBEE,”* 2.000 foes with highest 


class accommodations, electric lights, electri. bells, etc., etc., ‘*M 


L,”’ 1,300 tons, and “* BER A,” 1,300 tons. 


These vessels have excellent peewee, er accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 


RIVER, alternately EVERY T 


IN DAYS, For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON, Passenger Agents for the Company, 


For freight or passage, apply to 


A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


26: Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada, 





OLD DOMINION 
LINE. 


The 
Magnificent 






New 


Steamships 


\ 
JAMESTOWN ano YORKTOWN. 


Leave New York, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 3 P.M. Saturdays at 4 P. M. 
Arriving at Old Point Comfort 

early next morning. 


Additional Ships Mondays and Wednesdays. 


Round-Trip Tickets including Meals and State- 
room Accommodation, $13.00. 


Tickets covering Hotel Coupons at various 
points also issued. 
Send for Description of Short Trips, etc., to 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Manager. 
GENERAL OFFICES OF COMPANY, 


Pier 26, WN. R. (Foot of Beach St.), New York, 





THE GYMNASIUM 4 this oeggee 
when plans o 
OF AMERICA. mane travel 
are rapidly being made, under the spur of the 
fierce heats of July, noone should fail to examine 
the pre-eminent claims of the Adirondack region. 
Here is an Empire of Health, open to all and easy 
of access. A domain equal in extent to any one 
of several of the States in the Union retains its 
original glory of mountain, lake and forest. 
Under the wise policy of the State its wildness is 
guarded while every facility is afforded visitors 
to reach its confines. 

Among these approaches the most important 
is that of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
System which bounds the region on the south and 
east, and penetrates to the heart of the wilderness 
by well located branch lines. The traveler, after 
reaching Saratoga, at the southeast corner of the 
district, can go either directly into the Adiron- 
dacks by way of the Adirondack Railway, or 
skirt the eastern border, passing Lake George 
and Lake Champlain, till he reaches the Canada 
line. At various points. notably Westport. excel- 
lent stage routes carry him at once to the finest 
resorts, while Lake Placid, the Saranac Lakes, 
Loon Lake, etc., are reached by rail direct, via 
Plattsburg, thus enabling him to get the delights 
and benefits of a sojourn in the wilderness with- 
out the fatigue and expense of the earlier times. 

To help visitors choose their route wisely the 
Delaware and Hudson issue a ‘‘ souvenir” guide 
of 152 pages, carefully prepared and beautifully 
illustrated, with several most helpful maps. 

For a copy send six cents postage to J. W. Burdick, 
General Passenger Agent, D. & H. C. Co.’s R. R., Albany, 
New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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THE MOST DELICHTFUL WINTER RESORT IN THE WORLD. . ° ° 
° . ° . . ° » - (THE LAND OF THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
NOW IN COMMUNICATION WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD BY CABLE, 


BERMUDA. 


Situated on the southeast margin of the Gulf Stream, that sweeps along between the island and the 
American coast, it is fully protected from the cold winds, storms and frost of the continent. To 
the tourist, the pleasure seeker and those searching for health and rest, no place can be found to 
equal it in climate, scenery and everything that pertains to an ideal winter resort. 





Vea AG 


“TH EF ms AM | LTO N ag a first-class house in every respect, will open for the 


reception of guests December 20, and close May 10. 

The house is now the largest and most elegant building in the city of Hamilton, and its grounds 
are well laid out and filled with beautiful flowers the entire winter. It is provided with all modern 
conveniences, including electric bells, steam elevator (the only one in Bermuda), and gas in all the 
rooms, hot and cold water baths, etc The house has also Lawn Tennis and Croquet grounds. It 
is situated on the highest ground in the city, ensuring dryness and perfect drainage, It is within 
five minutes’ walk of the Public Docks, Post Office, House of Assembly, Court House, Public Lib- 
rary and all Government Buildings. It has a livery stable, with good horses, carriages and careful 
drivers. It is the only house giving weekly hops to its guests and their invited friends, and with 
music by the Regimental Band the evenings pass only too quickly and are a source of enjoyment 
and pleasure to all. From its elevated situation it commands extensive views of the city, the sur- 
rounding country, the harbor, shipping and the adjacent islands. The beautiful Victoria Park is 
directly in the rear of the house and is always open to the public. The Regimental Band gives 
weekly afternoon concerts there, to which all are invited, and the excellent music is much enjoyed. 

The climate of Bermuda is a perfect delight to those coming from the wintry, icy North. ; The 
temperature is probably the most equable to be found on the globe, and is so even that fog is un- 
known. Frost never comes to this delightful land. The mercury for the winter is from 65° to 75°. 
The island is entirely free from malaria, and being of coral formation acts as a complete safeguard 
against the accummulation of anything of an impure or offensive nature on the surface. 

The drives about the island are picturesque and delightful, the roads excellent, in many places 
cut through the coral rock, from the interstices of which numerous flowers grow and blossom 
through the entire year. Oleanders, roses and many other choice flowering plants grow in luxur 
iant profusion along the highways and byways ; while the orange, lemon, palm and other beautiful 
trees adorn the landsvupe. The inhabitants are always pleased to welcome visitors to their island, 
and do allthey can to make their stay pleasant and agreeable, while lawn parties, sailing parties, 
picnics, military displays, band concerts, balls, receptions, theatricals and excellent fishing offer 
pleasant diversion and enjoyment to all. 

The months of January, February, March and April are the most delightful of the year in Ber- 
muda, and are not excelled anywhere. The cuisine and service of THE HAMILTON are of the best, 
and will be kept up to the high standard already attained. Address the proprietor at Franklin 
Falls, N. H,, till the season opens, after that time at Hamilton, Bermuda. 


J. R. MEAD, Manager. 


When curresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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Hore [AJESTIC, 
Central Park West, 
7Jist to 72d Streets, = = = = New York City. 





Will Open October ist. 





HIS magnificent Hotel, situated in one of the best residence portions of the 
city, offers most desirable accommodations for families who wish to avoid 

the cares of housekeeping. 

Rooms singly and en suite. Every room has outside light. 

Leases furnished or unfurnished by the year, inclusive of electric light, heat 
and full hotel service. 

Meals will be served on the American and European plans. 

The various appointments are on such a scale as to make THE Majestic the 
finest Hotel in this country. The prices of suites range from $600 to $3,600. 

Diagrams furnished on application. 


RICHARD H. STEARNS, 
Managing Director. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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BY + + 


Captain AL. . KENEALY. 


Yachting Editor Quting. 


WHAT THE PRESS 
SAYS OF IT: 


The New York Times. 

‘The book is well illustrated and will be highly prized by all 
yachtsmen. It will be read, too, by many who only take a passing 
interest in the sport, and will be thoroughly enjoyed, as the veriest 
landlubber can read and appreciate apt. enealy’s yachting 
yarns.’ 








Spirit or tne Times. . 

‘*The most complete and most interesting history of the famous Yacht America and her Cup that has ever been 
published. The illustrations are by Fred. S. Cozzens, the only marine artist of this city who appears to have the fac- 
ulty of expressing by a few simple lines an actual, individual, life-like portrait of every yacht he portrays.” 
Seaboard. 

“*We cannot refrain from saying that the charm of his style, the conciseness, directness, and withal the refreshing- 
color which pervades the recital, have such a blue water flavor, that the reader is interested, charmed, delighted, and, 
we may fairly say, exhilarated, in reading 180 pages of print and picture which are required to do proper justice to the 
theme. 

Boston Herald. 
“One of the cleverest accounts ever printed.” 
Detroit Free Press. 
** Will be welcomed wherever the white-winged yacht spreads its canvas to the breeze the world over.” 


San Francisco Call. 


“It is a volume that is indispensable to all interested in yachting matters. Capt. Kenealy has executed his task with 
a spirit of fairness that is not always to be met with in a nautical writer.” 


Rudder, Sail and Paddle. 


“The story is well told by one who has the information and knows how to impart it to others.” 
Out-Door-Sports. 
“Its eighty odd portraits and illustrations alone being worth many times the price of the book.” 


Springfield Republican. 
“It is written with the zest and raciness of a true lover of the brine and at the same time it hasa fairness of outlook 
which will commend it on both sides of the Atlantic.” 





Smo. 160 Pages. Illustrated by FRED. S. COZZENS and others. 


‘Paper, - - - 50 cents. 
Cloth, on = $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers and first class Newsdealers. Sent post-paid by 
the Publishers on receipt of price. 


The cloth bound edition 
With a Year's Subscription to OUTING. *3°7 ‘i 





OUTING CO., LTD., NEW YORK. 
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THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 








—— 


Nearly 1,500 Launches in use. Practically demonstrated to be absolutely safe. Impos- 
sible to explode boiler, engine, or any part of the mechanism under conditions subjected to in 
usage. The Naphtha Launch is the simplest, safest and speediest power boat built. No special 
knowledge of machinery required. Can be handled by anyone after a few hours’ instruction. 
_ No Steam, no Heat, no Dust, no Dirt, no Smoke, no Grease, no Ashes. Cleanly, 
light in weight and draught, and under way in three minutes. Economical to run, 

‘*Blue Book” contains hundreds of testimonials. Send 10 cents for new Illustrated Catalogue 
containing prices and other particulars. 


Correspondents on Pacific Coast, address CALDWELL BROS., Tacoma, Wash. 
GAS ENGINE anD POWER COMPANY, 
Morris Heights, on the Harlem, New York City. 


We were the on/y Company at the World’s Fair receiving 
the Highest Award upon Steam and Gasoline Launches, 
Sail Boats, Row Boats, Hunting Boats and Canoes. We 
are builders of these as well as the Racine Engine and 
Boiler with combination base for oil, coal or wood. _ Also 
the Kane Electro Vapor Engine and Pumping Outfit. 
Send for catalogue, specifying line desired. 


THOMAS KANE & CoO., 





xh 
‘ a Chicago, Il. 








S. HEMMENWAY & SON,| = conaea lake Tourist 


60 South St., New York, N. Y. POPULAR 


SAIL MAKERS, Steam Navigation Co. -3.-. 


TENTS, FLACS, LIMITED. —_\—. 
pbk ~ ‘a and BETWEEN ; 
. ANVAS__.um. e 

Works of all Kinds.| Watkins Glen, Geneva and 


Canoe, Skiff and Yacht Niagara Falls. 
Sails a Specialty. 


CA NOE SAILS, Rigged complete. Eight Trips daily during the Excursion Season. 





va Close connections at Geneva with N. Y.C. & H. 
Masts, Spars, Fittings, etc. }k, & L. V. R. Rs. At Watkins with N. C. R. W. 


CORK CUSHIONS BALLAST BAGS, W. B. DUNNING, Gen. Manager, Geneva, N.Y. 
Folding Cots, Camp Furniture, etc. dinstiaiinininneaal? 


Send sc, stamp for s2-page Illustrated Catalogue. Ask for Tickets via Seneca Lake. 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF BUILDERS OF 
a Simple, Compound and Triple 


‘¢ Seabury’s’”’ 
Patent an Water Tube Steam achts wae Launches, Be a pete sonnet 
M ICE, : 

Boilers. Also Foot of ay Sh peewee 


udson, N 
HIGH SPEED YACHTS SAILING YACHTS. Rectan Haas Metitien 
A SPECIALTY. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 52 Broad ‘a 


roadway. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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CLAY & TORBENSEN, 





Gloucester City, N. J. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steam Yachts 
and Launches. 


- Auxiliary Cruisersand House Boats. 
Compound and Triple Expansion 
Engines. 
Sectional Water Tube Boilers. 
Launches Fitted with Steam, Electric or 
apor Motors. 
Send 8 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Yacht Sailsand Rigging 


We make a specialty of high- 
class Yacht Sails and 
Rigging—and_ guar- 
antee our Sails to 
fit perfectly, 











Send us dimensions of your boat and we will 
submit sail plans and estimates on her outfit. 


FLAGS AND TENTS. 


Send 6c. for Illustrated Catalogue of Marine Goods. 


CEO. B. CARPENTER & Co., 
202, 204, 206, 208 S. Water St., CHICAGO, ILL 





YACHT AGENCY. 





YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, or ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR SALE OR CHAR TER. SEND For Aggy 
Modeling, Designing and Building a specialty. wner 

intending to sell, please communicate with M. HUBBE, 

22 State St.. Room 51, Cheesebrough Bldg., New York 


Patent P ump Water Closet 


FOR ABOVE OR 
‘ANIT MALVM MOTE 





MANUFACTURED BY 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


YACHT PLUMBERS, 
134 Beekman Street, New York. 








Patent Pump Water Closet. 


Our No. 4 can be put ina space 15x 15 inches. 





The only marine closet that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge poss up above the water line to pre- 
vent sea water from backing in. 


M. BISHOP & SON, 


Street, N.Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 
Telephone 569 Franklin. 


205 Sout 








SMITH’s. BOAT WoOoORES. 


The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
Easiest Rowing, 
Bafestand Roomiest. 
World-wide Fame. 





159 & 160 South Street, New York. 
CATALOGUES, 10 CENTS EACH. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTINe. 


Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsomest Finish. 
3 Gold Medale. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


4 OYrup OF Fics 


SS Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
SN DAS in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
») ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
‘\ Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
‘ stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
})\< millions, and met with the approval 
Af 4,'"\\ of the medical profession, because it 
5 = \ \ 47? i acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sen Feansiess, Col 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., = ketyite ty, 
The LA ROSA ZINFANDEL (Claret), the CABINET 
RIESLING (Sauterne) and the CABINET SPECIAL ( Cham- 
pagne) are STANDARD Wines of THE CALIFORNIA VINTAGE 
COMPANY (Geo. Hamlin, Prest.) and are on the wine- 
list of the principal Clubs and Hotels under our 

label. 

Why? Because they closely resemble the Imported 
from well known Chateaus, are absolutely pure, and 
sold at one half the price. ‘Send for price list. 

No. 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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41 YEARS IN FULTON STREET. 


H. B. KIRK & CO. 


DO NOT SELL MIXED OR COMPOUNDED COODS. 


Price according to Age. 


No other house can ‘ 
vo om eee “OLD CROW” Rve Whiskey. 


Sold by us uncolored, unsweetened. 


THE ROBERT STEWART RYE WHISKEY. °° "°° the'sestBaseta Rye. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Sole Agents for the INGLENOOK WINES- Bottled only at the Vineyard. Send for Catalogue. 


Broadway and 27th Street, New York. 69 FULTON STREET. 


When ccrresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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\ 
— } 
: PRIZE COMPETITIONS. _/ 
Ss SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS, 

—~= INTERESTING SKETCHES, and 

FE PRACTICAL ARTICLES 

ee Full of information, are making the 

g — _American 
Amateur 


Photographer 


The popular magazine for both Professional 
and Amateur, 


We publish in each issue a few of the choicest 
7 epitors-ALFRED STIEGLITZ“? F-CBEACH 


amateur phoographs which are sent to us by our 
THEQUTING COMPANY Limrrep PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK- 239-24#1-FIFTH AVENUE subscribers. 
4 LONDON -W-C- 170 STRAND - (@ 
? Single Numbers 2O0cts. $ 292 a Yean C Send for free specimen copy. 


OUTING CO., Ltd., 239-241 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gives the Finest Details. Certain in Results. 


PREMO CAMERA. 


Absolutely Up to Date. 





When you buy a camera it should be a good all-round instrument. 
The PREMO CAMERA is the outcome of years of study, 


It meets 
every requirement. 


IT IS IT IS NOT 
EFFICIENT, BULKY OR HEAVY, 
SURE IN LANDSCAPE WORK, COMPLICATED, 
SPLENDID FOR PORTRAITS, DIFFICULT TO HANDLE, 
INEXPENSIVE. UNRELIABLE, 


It has the best Lens and 
our New Silent Shutter. 





See Weight, 2 pounds. 


Send for particulars to 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourina. 





OUTING ADVERTISE aGEN T. a 


WILLIAM C. CULLEN, 


61 William Street, New York, 
Agent for the Kodak Cameras. 


KODAK DEVELOPING AND PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 
Sole Agent for Obernetter’s Gelatino Chloride Paper. 


CELEBRATED 











Lenses, 


OPTIMUS earmerss: 


ROSS LENSES, 


Dry Plates, Pure Chemicalsand Supplies of all Kinds. 
Send s-cent stamp for 116-page. Catalogue. 


Etc., 













Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art Pustishers, 
14 East 23d St., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our photos 
} and gravures fron: celebrated pictures 
by the old masters, and by the foremost 
living artists of all nations, mailed 
rroroamrnicus crnniucwrr, On receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


DIETZ RUBY LAMP 


FOR DARK-ROOM USE—New construction. Perfect 
combustion. Bright light. DON’T LEAK. LIGHT. 
Size, 144x4x6%. Circular free. Sample bv mail postpaid 
Tub fits bather so Two Pails of water make 
Full Submergent Bath. Hot Bath easily 
preparedins minutes. We make Dry Bat- 
tery and Attachments for Home Electric 
Bath, Invigorating. Cheap. Investigate 
ACME MFG, Co., MIAMISBURG, Ohio 









Blair’s Gameras and Films 
ARE STILL THE LEADERS. 


The HAWK-EYE. 4x5. Standard American hand camera. 
Largest sale of any combined plate and roll-film camera, 
$12.50 to $50. 

The FOLDING HAWK-EYE. 5x7 and 64x8%. Highest 
grade folding haud cameras extant. $40 to $ 

The COLUMBUS. 4x5. (For roll film oe 
exposures. Latest production at a popular price. 

‘*THE 400°’ J .approached in ‘compactness, style and 
finish. Only 8% inches thick when folded, Morocco 
covered inside and out. A perfect gem. Film in rolls or 


plates. = and $70. 

H H are the only films In rolls for 

B la | r’ s Fi 1 m s comiinvoe exposures that 

have given uniformly succesgful results and never frill. 
Catalogues on application. 

THE BLAIR CAMERA co. 

oaton, 

E. & H. T. ANTHON & ge 

New York, Trade Agents, 


25 to 100 
$25. 


Mass., and Chicago, Il, 











a a ce ca 


| Siuney Tourist 


Send postal giving address 
and receive one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


Should Own 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 
591 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


BULLS- 
EVE 


Easy to say, easy to re- 
member and easy to address a 
postal to “Bulls-Eye Camera, Boston”? and get a 
copy of “Stray Bits at the World’s Fair” with 
twelve half-tone illustrations, and then easy to see 
why the Bulls-Eye is the 
BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL CAMERA 
regardless of price and why you should have one. 
Prices $8.00 to $15.00. 


BOSTON CAMERA M’F’G. CO. 
380 Tremont Street, Boston, | Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS MADE MADE FOR A CENT EACH. 


Tue Kombi ( Camera 


Isacombined Camera and Graphoscope. 
Makes a picture this size; square, round, 
H or fancy shape. 
akes 25 pic tures in one loadin 
shot or time exposure. The size of Came- 
raisiS¢ x2 inches. Weight, 4 oz. Carry 
‘ in four pocket, All metal, silver bronze 
nish 











ee ee a 


{ ,A Camera. 











, snap 


Any boy or girl can _use it. Every in- 
strument guaranteed. Indestructible 
| The Kombi, complete, @8,. weal , Serip of 
film (25 exposures), 20 cents extr 
Cost for developing roll of fim, ‘is cents. 
Cost for printing, 1 cent for each picture. 


If not for sale by your dealer, the . 
Kombi will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








When corresponding with udvertisers kindly mention OuriNG. 
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GUARANTEED Ab. TRADE SATISFACTION. 
ANY ANY 









SLEEVE STYLE 
LENGTH BOSOM 
YOU YOU 


4Hz>= 
mMy—wMmoO 





























This month 
belongs to trunk 
wrestlers, and to 
weary pilgrims com- 
ing home to rest after 
summer’s_ recreation ;— 
but if you do need shirts, 
buy the  AMenareh, ” NONE 
better,—none so GOOD in 
fact ;— 
WE WARRANT ’EM. 


CLUETT, COON & CO. 































i, FACTORIES, - TROY, N.Y. SOUVENIR OF FASHIONS. 
oto RST 
Star Shirts ae 
— ©& : 3 | 
ZEPHYR, 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


MATTING OXFORD. 


The Best Goods Made. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 





© 
HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 


OXFORD & ZEPHYR 





| 


| 
THE BEST MADE 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTtnea. 
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for gentlemen is 
| the only satisfac- 
j tory garter, as it 
j automatically ad- 
justs itself to any 
size of leg and does 
not bind. 

Itis sold by men’s 
outfitters every- 
where. 


Ask for the genuine 
BOSTON GARTER 
and be sure you getit, 
mnie — 
Company, 


Boston. 
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W. L. Douc.as 
3 S$ HO HE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 


$4,550 FINE CALF&KANGAROR. 
$ 3.59 POLICE,3 SoLes. 


. WORKI 
$20 TE eA FINES MENS 


$2.$175 Bor BovsScH0tl SHOES. 


phates 
$ 
$377" Rect DONGOL a 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ES W-L.°DOUGLAS, 
aes BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We havethem sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute, If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


S 








Straps 

in 

View, 
making them 


the best 
suspenders for 





evening or 
negligee 
wear. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDERS. 


No strain anywhere. Trousers always kept 
in shape and position. Nosewed joints to come 
apart. Cool, Healthful and Comfortable, be- 
cause they give with every motion of the body 
and suspend the trousers at the only natural 
point of suspension, 2. ¢., at the pivot of a man’s 
body directly over the hip-bone. 

ENDORSED BY EVERY PURCHASER. 


On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail. 
Price, 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, post paid. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd., Buffalo, N.Y 


SCHINDLER & CO., 
Celebrated Hats, 


STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

















48 West 3Oth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Near Broadway, 
JOHN S. SCHINDLER, * * * * 
s * sd CHARLES A. SCHINDLER. 
Formerly with H. SCHINDLER & CO.,1179 Broadway.) 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 





¢ 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 
Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


593 Broadway, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTrne, 
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Money Saving Coupon. 


Y importing Diamonds and other 
B precious stones in the rough, free 
of duty, cutting and polishing 

them on premises, I am enabled to save 
at least 50 per cent. for your benefit. 
On account of the hard times I have con- 
cluded to make another cut in prices, and 
on presentation of this coupon a reduction 
of 10 per cent. will be allowed on all 
«purchases. Magnificent Brooch, pure 
white, sparkling diamonds, worth $80, 
present price, $40. Exquisite pure white 
diamond Marquis Ring, turquoisc, emer- 
ald or sapphire center, worth $50, present 
price, $25. Fashionable, pure white 
diamond Scarf Pin, turquoise, emerald or 
sapphire center, worth $30, present price, 


$15. 
lirs. T. LYNCH, 
UNION SQUARE, CORNER 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





ND 





AD 
CHARN 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98. and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this may not appear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 

334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


_,BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 

p $85.00 CALIGRAPHS for &20.06 
and up. $95.00 REMINGTONS tor 

ar B35. and up. ODELLS for $8.00. 


Others in ag 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


FAT PEOPLE 


Park Osesity Pitts will reduce your weight PER- 
MANENTLY from 12 to 15 pounds a month. NO 
STARVING, sickness or injury; NO PUBLICITY. 
They build up the health and beautify the complexion, 
leaving NO WRINKLES or fiabbiness. STOUT 
ABDOMENS and difficult breathing surely relieved. 
NO EXPERIMENT, but a scientific and positive relief, 
adopted only after years of experience. All orders sup- 
plied direct from our office. Price $2.00 per package, or 
three packages for $5.00, by mail postpaid. Testimonials 
and particulars (sealed) 2 cts. 

All Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 


PARK REMEDY CO., Boston, Mass. 





— 











Medals, Badges, &c. 


From OfeinAL DESIONS. 
HENRY C. HASKELL, 


Maker, 
11 John St., New York. 


Correspondence invited 


reat AMATEUR ATHLETE 








CYCLING, TENNIS, 
BASEBALL, FOOTBALL, 


COLLEGE SPORTS. 


Send for Sampce Copy. 


AMATEUR ATHLETE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gm, Blair’s Pills. 
py Great English Remedy for 
- Gout, Rheumatism and 


fy | Kidney Comoiaints. 
Sure, prompt and effectire. Oval box 
| 34, round box 14 pills. 
Al At all ange. and 224 William St.. 
- ow 












York, 








PAYS THEEXP 
HORSE TIMER AND MINUTE RECISTER. 
Coin Nickel, Stem Wind, has start, stop and fiy-back, all 
working from the stem. Kegisters minutes, seconds and quarter 
secunds. The only standard practical Horse and Bicycle timer 
made. C.0.D.by Exp.85.95 charges paid , subject to examination, 
W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 207 State Street. Chicago. 








A fine 14k gold pla- 
st ted watch to every 
cf reader of this paper. 


‘\ 
Cat this out and send it to us wi! 
4 5° your full name and address, and we 
gi eS 







willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold tinished watches 
we by express for examination, and if 
s\*" you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
price,¢3.50,and itis yours. We send 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one vear if not satisfactorv, and i 


will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall! send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTINC CO., 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











PERFECTION. 


Price,..... $65.00 


THE Munson is the highest 
grade standard machine, 






and is the result of years of 





able steel type wheel (18 different styles of type), speedy as any, light, 
satisfaction, Equally adapted to the business man, the stenographer, 
the lawver, the minister, or the doctor. Highest medal at the Wo-ld’s 
Colambian Exposition. An absolutely perfect high-grade machine, 
guaranteed for one year, at a price within the reach of all. Send postal 
for catalogv > and testimonials. 
MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
171-178 Division S8t., Chicago, Ml. 





patient experimenting. It has been on the market over three years, fs 
in use in nearly every country of the world, and is backed up by 
hundreds of testimonials, Absolutely perfect alignment interchange- 
durable (rarely ever getting out of order), perfect work, universal 


Ahhh aaah aaha ee a 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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SS ano HEAD NOISES CURED 
NI Fins BLE Tubular Cushions. Have helped m 
ingthan ailotherevices 
-combined. Comfortable. Phe Help ears as glasses 
helpeyes. F. Hiscox only, S58 Broadway, N. Y. ‘Book of proofs REE 
HAVFoy ‘College Days; or, 
READ Harry’s Career at Yale?”’ 
** Emerson is currently believed to have said in 
print, that nothing is good enough to be repeated. 
But old Alumni of Yale will probably dissent from 
that dictum in the case of this republication of 
‘Harry's Career at Yale,’ under the old elms and in 
the old college hails.» See announcement on page 
Xvi. 
PRICE, 81.50. Sent postpaid to any address. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


for Parlors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, Offices. 
Borders for Rugs. Also mfr. of Egyptian and Moorish 
Fret Works Grilles, etc. Largest merivintaree in the world, 
J.W. BOU GHTON. 1207 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
Branches :—BOUGHTON & FoR WILLIGER, 
23a St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
We received Five Awards at the Col. Exp, for oa t goods made. 
Send for new 48 page book of des: 











The Expert Carriage Judges at 
the WORLD’S FAIR gave the 
Highest and Only Award on 
Buckboards to the 


Gens Falls Buckboard Go. 


We make a specialty of Buckboards of the 
finest quality, built with either one, two or 
three seats. They are used in the parks, on 
the beach, in the mountains, at summer resorts, 
Wherever fine turnouts are used there you will 
find our buckboards. 


THEY ARE EASY TO DRAW, 
EASY TO CET INTO, 
EASY TO RIDE IN, 
EASY TO GET OUT OF, 
What more do you want? 
Write for catalogue to the 


GLENS FALLS BUCKBOARD CO., 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
oF ART BUCKBOARDS, 


D.L. ROBERTSON, Pres. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
W. B. GRIFFIN, Sec. and Treas. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Unexcelled as a colle fe preparatory school. Now repre- 
sented by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Trinity, = of Pa., and West Point. 
HN C. Rick, Ph.D., Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. The new building finished in 
January. For catalogue address Cot. C. J. WriGuT, A. 








New York, Aurora. Term begins Sept. roth, 1894. 


Cayuga Lake [ilitary Academy. 
Advantages—a well disciplined school. Experienced teach- 
ers. Located near Cornell University. For illustrated 
circular address ALFreD K. McAtping, A.M., Principal 









“Is an easily 
applied 
Home Cure for 
Disease without 
Medicine. 


The Electropoise adminis- 
ters oxygen by absorption as a cura- 
tive agent; by this new method of 
applying that great vitalizer—oxygen 
—invalids that are considered incur- 
able are often cured; all cases are 
benefitted. 
Investigation Courted. Correspondence 
Invited. Descriptive Book mailed free. 
104 West 55th St., March 23d, 1894. 

a have suffered with rheumatism, sciatica, neural- 
gia etc., which medicine failed to cure. A friend 
advised me to try the Electropoise, and its effects 
have been marvelous. My wife has also used it 
a zreat benefit. 

. Pittenger, (Cashier N. Y. Athletic Club). 


nneamenaes co., 
1122 Broadway, New York, 





THE KING OF CLIPPERS. 


WM. BOWN’S CELEBRATED NEWMARKET 





Horse and Toilet 
CLIPPERS. 


Send for Special List. For sale by 
all Saddlery and general Hardware 
Houses, or by the sole agent for 
‘*America,”’ 


P. HAYDEN, 


-NEWARK, N. J. 





Your stable not complete without one 
cach of the Horse and Toilet, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTING. 
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Crown Lavender Salts. 


The following letter was written by a patient in St. Bartho- 
lomew'’s Hospital, London, to The Crown Perfumery Co., 
of 177, New Bond Street, London :— 


it Speaks for itself. 


“About two years ago a lady 
gave me, whilst I was an inmate 
of Kings’ College Hospital, a half 
full bottle of The Crown 
Lavender Salts, and it 
proved that God send to me saree 
through many a weary day and UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST FOOD, AND 
night, but it is empty at last. It THE CHEAPEST PERFECT FOOD MADE. Once 
has been borrowed, and half used, always used. Meets every requirement for ,erfect con 
. emptied, and fallen, and the salts dition. Sold by Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Outfitters. 


ately lect without it." °™ | AUSTIN & GRAVES, 116 Commercial St, Boston, Mass 


“Hundreds of people have 
asked me where it came from, 
and how I came by it, and I 
showed them the Crown on the 
stopper, and the address blown in 
the bottle. I want to know if 
you can put me a little in, if I 
send the bottle, only a little, until 
I am better and buy a fresh one, 


2 REATEST 
as T am lost without it. If you can do it for a few pence, 


I will send the bottle and the stamps. I need scarcely : INVENTION 
say, I am very poor.” “‘ Signed, 
“J. A. Conway." 18 OF THE AGE 
The great popularity of - EVERY FAMILY 



























The Crown Lavender Salts “=~ ~) SHOULD HAVE IT 
has led ey mapastones ome A get up inferior Wp : up! ONE POUND TIN 
imitations, lor the sole purpose of making more money 
out of you, and which oy disappoint the purchaser. Be ; Po DERED AND puT IS CTS.PER CAI 


only in crown stoppered botie, as own above. | — STEPHEN FWHITMAN & SO 
The Crown Perfumery Co., INVENTORS -—_ SOLE MANU FR'S 


‘Bo 
477, New Bond Street, LONDON. | ew ornate 2 moth bad 








“MAN’S BEST FRIEND-” THE DOQG’S BEST FRIEND— 


The Dog. Spratts Patent. 


=> 


SPRATTS PATENT 


Move Home For Doss. 


Persons leaving town for the summer can 
have their dogs boarded and well cared for at 
the commodious KENNELS of 


SPRATTS PATENT, CLOSTER, N. J. 


S\.  PRATTS 998,04KEs 
yk BONE MEAL, 
SPRATT’S PATENT. am PATENT yese’ eee, 


The Gest 000—..amm. | PET DOG CAKES, PEPSINATED PUPPY MEAL, 
COLLARS, MUZZLES, BENCH SHOW CHAINS, 


ri E D | Cl N ES | SHIPPING HAMPERS, BRUSHES AND COMBS, 


LEADS. DOG SOAP (25c). 














(50c. EACH.) on ——__| the World. | 


| SPRATTS PATENT procures best professional 
The manufactures of Spratts Patent can be obtained | advice on Canine diseases gratis for their customers who 
from Grocers, Sporting Goods Dealers and Pharmacists. | give descriptions of their dogs’ ailments by mail. 





(22"Send for gratis pamphlet, with full particulars, to 


SPRATTS PATENT, 239-245 E. 56th St., New York City. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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- SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of pricenamed. Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


ANGLING. 


American -Angler’s Book, Memorial een 
orris 

American Fish ° 
American Game Fish. 
American Salmon Fisherman. 
Angling. Blakely . ° 
Angling Sketches . 

Angling for Salt Water Fish’ 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . ‘ 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury 


i : Cloth, 
Wells y f 


Fishing in American Waters. Scott | : 
Fishing with the Fly. . . ‘ . 
Fishing with Hook and Line’ . 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells 


Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing 


Home Fishing in Home Waters. S. ‘Green 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . 

1Go A-Fishing. Prime ‘ 
Practical Angler, The. Kit Clark Cloth, 
Scientific Angler. Foster 


The Game Fish of the Northern States. Roosevelt 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


A Family Canoe Trip. ze. senteaaed 

Amateur Sailing. le . 

American Yacht List. 

Boat Building and Sailing. Neison ; 

Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott 

Boat Sailors’ Manual . ‘ 

Boat Sailing for Amateurs 

Canoe and Camp ee, “Seneca”. 

Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. 
Stephens ‘ ; 

Canoe Handling. C.B. Vaux : . . 

Canoe and Camera. Steele 

Canvas Canoes: How to Build Them. Field 

Corinthian Yachtsmen e 

Cruises in Small Yachts 

Fore and Aft Seamanshi ; 

Four Months in a Sneakbox. Bishop’ 

Hand-Book to the U.S. Local Marine Board 

Examination ° . ° ° : 

Knots, Bends and Splices. ‘ . 

Knots, Ties and Splices ° 

Model Yachts. Grosvenor . 

Practical Boat Building. Neison 

Practical Boat Sailing. Fraze 

Sailors’ Handy Book. Lieut. ‘Qualtrowgh, U.S. N. 

Sails and Sail Makin . 

Simple Elements of avigation 

Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt | 

The America’s Cup 

The New American Coast Pilot from Mobile 
Bay to St Johns, N.B. . 

Thorn’s Practical Navigation . . . 

Vacation Cruising. Rothrick . ° ° 

“Who Won?” Capt. Summers ° 

Yacht Building for Amateurs. Biddle 

Yacht and Boat Sailin: > a Kemp ‘ 

Yacht Designing. Bidd ‘ 

Yacht Races for the poe s Cup 


Yachts, Small. C.B Kunhardt 

Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson 

Yachting Under American Statute . 

Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, 
Signals, Seamanship, ete. 


Cloth, 
en 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adirondack Tales. Murra 


Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields 
Camp Life in the Woods. 


W. H. Gibson 
Camping and Cruising in = . . 
Forest Runes. ‘‘Nessmuk” ‘ ‘ A 
Hints on Camping. Henderson — ° ° 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman e ° ° 
Hunter and Trapper’s Guide . . 
Mountain Trails in Colorado ° 2 

Ranch Life. Roosevelt ° 

Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse 

Up the North Branch 


oodcraft. ‘*Nessmuk” 
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HORSE. 
Diseases of Horses. Dalziel 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor 
Practical Horse Keeper 
Riding Recollections. Whyte Melvilie 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding 
Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of the ‘Turk 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
A Mighty Hunter 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of 
the World 


Big Game of North America Cloth, 
Book of the Game Laws 

Boy’s Book of Sport 

Cruisings in the Cascades 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. bogardus 


Frank ow s Field Sports. Two ieee 
eac 
How I Became a Crack Shot. 
Letters to Young Shooters 
How to Hunt and ties Batty” 
Modern Shotguns 
Shooting on the Wing 
Sportsman’s Paradise 
Sport with Rod and Gun 
Still Hunter. Van Dyke 
The Crack Shot; or, ifleman’s Guide 
The Dead Shot ; ‘or, Sportsman's Guide 
The Modern American Pistol and Revolver 
Wild Fowl Shootin Leffing well 
Wing and Glass all oe with a Rifle. 
H. C. Bliss 


Farrow 


KENNEL, 
American Kennel. Burges 
Collie, The 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill 
Dog Breaking. Floyd ; 
Dogs of Great Britain and America 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond . 
Dogs: Their Management and —7 in 

Disease. Ashmont ‘ 
Fox Terrier, The 
Greyhound, The a . ‘ . 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont . ° 
Pedigree Record Book, Fifth Generation ° 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables ‘ . . 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont ‘ 
St. Bernard, The ° 
The Dog in "Health and Disease. Milis 

The Mastiff, History of. Wynn 


y 
| ‘Lhe Scientific Education of the aia to the Gun 


Training Trick Dogs 


TENNIS. 

Lawn Tennis in Our Own Country. Slocum. 

Cloth, 
Lawn Tennis asa aa of Skill. By Lieut. S. 

C. T. Peile : 
Practical Lawn Tennis. Jas. Wright 
Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets and Fives 
ATHLETICS, 

American Cricket Annual . 


P Cloth, 

American Football. Walter Camp .. ; 

Always Strong and Happy. By iis R. Judd 

Around the World Awheel. a — 
vols., each s 

Art of Boxing g, The 

Badminton Library of Sports. Per vol. 

Bohn mgd of Athletics—Cricket, Rowing, 
Boxin enna <n and ——— 
Per vo 

Foil and Sabre 

How to Bowl 

oe and Masters of Fencing, The Future 
ortsman’s Directory, The 

e Swordsman 
Treatine on American Football. 
iliams . 
Walter —— $ Book of ‘College Sports 
Wheels and Wheeling 


“By Stage’ ‘and 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








FOR GUNS- 






AND ALL METALS 


REVOLVERS RIFLES 


A LUBRICANT AND RUST PREVENTIVE THAT NEVER GUMS, DRIPS, STICKS OR 
CHANCES ITS CONSISTENCY, DESPITE THE EXTREMES OF HEAT OR COLD. 


The constant increase in the sales of Gunoleum is the best proof that it is all we claim for it. 


Endorsed by the following EDITORS: 


Editor Outing, New York City ; Editor American Field, Chicago; Editor Gameland, New York City; 
Editor Rod, Gun and Kennel, Louisville ; Editor Field Sports, an Francisco ; Editor Forest and Stream 
New York City ; Editor Sports A field, Denver ; Editor Bicycle News, Chicago ; Editor Amateur Athlete, 
Pittsburg ; Editor Wheelman's Gazette, Indianapolis, and others. 
GUNOLEUM stands without a rival. Imitators claim something ‘‘just as good,’’ thereby 
admitting the superiority of GUNOLEUM. 
Any reliable dealer who may not have Gunoleum will procure it promptly for anyone who wishes it. 
SIX SIZES : 15c., 25c., 35c., 50c., 75c., &3.00. 


THE CHARLES WILLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


BAY SHORE, L.i., 


N.Y., USA. 


















It will wind up the 
line a hundred times! 
as fast as any other 
reelin the world. It 
will wind ups the linc 
slowly. No fish can 
ever “get slack line 
withit. It will save 
more fish than any 
i ulated reel, i yy 
ulate a - 7] 

the h hold 


LITTLE 
FINGER 
DOES IT. 


‘Gene FOE 
CATALOGUE. 


Yawman & Erbe 
Bochester, N. Y. 





For Athletes, Cyclists, Baseball and Footbatlitsts. 
Horseback Riders, Boxers and Oarsmen use 


ANTI-STIFF 








Price 20c. Trainers, 
and 35c. size, 
per box. $1.00. 





STRENGTHENS TE THE MUSCLES 


E. FOUGERA&CO , Agents U.S.,30 N.William St., N.Y. 





FISHING 


and acnd It to any 


ESTABLISHED, 1837. 


J.B. CROOE & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


11901 & 11914 BROADWAY, Between 28th and 29th Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


TACKLE, 





address on receipt of postage. 








We publish « Catalog 


When corresponding 





OUR SPECIALTIES FOR 1894. 


FEATHERWEIGHT Split Bamboo Fly Rods, 4 9z. 
8-Strip Split Bamboo Fly and Bass Rods. 
Hand-made Split Bamboo Rods, Bass or Trout, 87.00. 
Greenhast Rods, 4% 0z.; Lancewood Rods, 4% 02., $7. 00 each, hand-made. 


Salmon, Trout and Bass Flies of the Highest Quality. We carry the Largest and Choicest Line 
of Fishin, Sackio of any house in the United States. 
Our TRO UT FLIES on Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Sproat Hooks, at 25 Cents Per pom, are the 
best tn t Pa per gross, $2.50. Send for asample lot and you will not recret it. 


with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS Ixi 


T. J. SHAW & CO., FOOTBALLS ano 
NaMUPACURERS OF ag PLAYERS’ SUPPLIES. 














Shell Oars for Racing, 
Fancy Oars of all kinds, 
and Canoe Paddles. 


166 COMMERCIAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
DAVIES, TURNER & CO., 
Foreign Carriers and Custom House Brokers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 Rroadway, New York Regu ulation Mana Balls, $3. aceneh s Inflators, soc each 3 
Our Fifty Page Mustrated Catalogue will interest Y QU. Suh; Cassano ace salt — ha el ba 
: FO Z Safe, Light, ope "Straps, 25 and 50 cents oath: 














Stockings, 30c., 75¢., 


Handsome, 


#lcom 1.00 and $r.so per pair; Canvas Football Shoes, $2.25 per 


pair; Leather Football Shoes, $3.50 and $4.50 per pair. 


HE H. H. KIFFE ComPAyy, 
pring Lake Clinker Boat Mfs. Co. ‘ 523 ane ie YORK. aN 


AOME FOLDING BOAT co. OMIA MISBUKG, @,! Inexpensive 














Athletic Catalogues Free, Mention Outine. 
Tells all about Watches, Guns, 
BOOK FRE Pistols and Musical oe. Tells 
where and how to get go bar- 
BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. gains. Order nothing_ until fi have read our book. 
All Pearson’s Celebrated Model Send stamps forcat | Address, with stamp, KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 
alogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich. | 62 F ulton Street, New York. 





The BRAY FLY BOOK. 


Capacity, 4 to 12 Dozen. Price, $3.00 to $8.00 each. 


THe “NEW SKINNER” 


Casting Spoon for Trout and Bass is 
a marvelous killer. Price 25e each. 


THe ‘ NEVERBREAK” 


Hard Braided Silk Casting Lines, 
$3.50 per 100 yds. 


THe ‘ NEVERBREAK” 


Fly, Bait and Trolling Split Bamboo and 
"THE New Lancewood Rods, at $10 and $5 each. 
4 


‘POCKET LEADER BOX” 


To hold casts all made up for instant use, at $1.50 each. 
THE ABOVE ARE 4 FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES WHICH EVERY ANGLER NEEDS. 


FISHING TACKLE IN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 
Rod Repairing a Specialty. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 374 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvuTING. 



























Ixii OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








i Are the chosen arms of ex- 
Stevens Rifles, perts everywhere. 
istols, “* “Nun? on. 


M 
Pocket Rifles, ost compact and 


The greatest records 
known are made with 
Stevens Pistols. 





Sent to all parts 
of the world. 












99 out of 100 at so yds. 
at Walnut Hill, Stces.. 
Dec. 31, 1890, by H. S. 

Harris with a 
¥ Stevens 
Pistol. 


All the best known records with the pistol 
were made with Stevens Pistols. 

STEVENS RIFLES, PISTOLS, POCKET RIFLES 
ARE TRIUMPHS OF MODERN SKILL. 


Send for catalogue THE J, STEV ENS 1 ARMS & TOOLS, 


and other circulars. 


Free to applicants. Obiooner Falls, Mass. 


Collies, Irish Setters and 
English Pugs at Stud, 


The famous Collies 


COLDDUST 


(29213), fee $100. 


CH. THE SQUIRE 
(20881), fee $50. 


CURZON 
om. litter brother to the famous Putley Don, 
Discount of 80 per cent. made in 
7 aaes of Spey owned by members 
of the Collie Club. 
The Peerless Irish Setter 


CH. TIM 
(28051), fee $25. 


CH. PRIDE OF PATSY 
(25144), fee $20. 
CHLC. YOUNG TIM 
(27985), fee $20. 


ELCHO JR. ll 
(26009), Ch. Elcho Jr—Nino, fee $20. Discount of 
30 per cent. made in cases of bitches owned by 
members of the Irish Setter Club. 
The Sensational Pug, 


CHLC. ATTRACTION 


(31315), peony of many first prizes, including 
first New York 1894, fee $10. 
Grown dogs and Puppies for sale, 
application. 


SEMINOLE KENNELS: 


Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price list on 





The Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 
EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


S4SFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF 
—-Strongly Guarded.— 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
O. H. VOSE, Secretary. 


Of Plain and Waterproof Canvas. 
TENTS AWNINGS, CANOPIES, FLAGS, 
Waieniaith a 


Canvas Goods of All Kinds for Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
etc. Circulars, catalogues. 


NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO., 





36 South Street, New Yorx. 





GNARLES DALY ~ 


Hammerless and Three=-Barrel Guns, 


WITH OR WITHOUT RECTANGULAR CROSS-BOLT, 
AND AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGE EJECTORS. 


Before buying a fine gun examine the DALY. 
No other gun is so closely fitted. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302 Broadway, New York. 










rifle cartridges. The 32 calibre uses the 
32long and short, rim and center fire cartridges. 
For catalogues or information write to 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvuTING. 


MARLIN 


Ey REPEATERS--Model 1801. 


22 calibre uses in One rifle without adjustment, 22 short, 22 long, and 22 long 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 









he. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IT PLEASES 


all who use it. 
y THE “IDEAL” §& 
UNIVERSAL POWDER MEASURE 


Is guaranteed to measure all kinds of powder accurately. & 
It is graduated for drachms and grains. Will cover all require- 
| ments, from a Pistol toa Shot Gun. THE IDEAL HAND BOOK, 
No. §,just out. 80 pages. Some say it’s worth $5.00, Send stamps for it. 


IDEAL MANUF?G CO.. braver 86, E, New Haven, Conn,, U.S.A. Soxtce. © 
AUTOMATIC EJECTOR. 


Lefever Arms Co., 
_ Syracuse, N. Y. 






















Leading Sporting Papers 
have for years recorded the 
success of the LEFEVER GUN 
at the Trap, and its triumph 
as a prize winner. 





TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Compensated Action to take up wear in every direction. Has 
an unexcelled record for pattern and penetration. 

All Guns bored on the taper system, giving the greatest penetration and even distribution of shot. 

Special attention given to boring for trap and wild-fowl shooting. Send for Catalogue. 





I THE PARKER GUN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Oldest Manufacturers of Breech-Loading Shotguns in America. 


THE STRONGEST SHOOTING, AND BEST GUN MADE. 


if ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 





; PARKER BROTHERS, maxens, 


Sew York Salesroom: Mention O i 
97 CHAMBERS STREET. uniiaiibeas aces MERIDEN, CONN. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiNe. 









OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 











OY AR. 


Extracts 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO 
THE FORMULAS OF 


Dr. William A. Hammend, 


AND UNDER HIS SUPERVISION. 


TESTINE —— 





N EXHAUSTIVE states of the nervous system, resulting 
from excessive mental work; emotional excitement »1 
other causes capable of lessening the force and endur. nce 
of the several organs of the body ; depression of spirits, 
melancholia, and certain types of insanity ; in cases of . 
muscular weakness, or of general debility ; neurasthe 
nia, and all irritable states of the brain. spinal cord, or 
nervous system generally ; in nervous and congestive 
headache ; in neuralgia and in nervous dyspepsia ; in 
weak states of the generative system ;—in all of the 
above-named conditions, Testine will be found of the 
greatest service. 


Dose, Five Drops. Price. (2 drachms), $2.50. . 


Where loca: druggists are not supplied with the Hammond Animal Extracts they 
will be mailed, together with all existing literature on the subject, on receipt of price, by 


THE CotumBiA CHEmicaL Co., 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 











